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FOREWORD 


We know but little of the New Russia and of the 
problems of that vast aggregation of peoples. 

Driven from Russia and neighboring lands by 
pei’secution or because of economic conditions the 
Eastern European Jews have come to America. 
New York contains about two million Jews. 

These Jews — energetic, enterprising, frugal and 
intellectual — ^have added to the wealth and indus- 
trial power of America. But this success has 
aroused jealousy, and the insignia of the Ku Klux 
Elan has been dragged from the grave in which it 
was buried on South Moxmtain to appear at the 
head of a crusade of envy and intolerance. 

Everyone concerned with the future of our 
country must read this book, which in itself is 
absorbing and opens for us a new and most inter- 
esting chapter of the History of our own Era. 

JAMES W. GEBARD. 


Newj Forfc, December, 1925. 




INTRODUCTION 


The World War, the Russian Revolution and the 
chaos, anarchy and Bolshevist experiments which 
followed afterwards in the territory of the former 
Russian Empire combined to produce some very 
radical changes in the old order of things. Upon 
the ruins of what had been the greatest empire on 
earth there appeared new and independent states: 
Finland, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 
Moreover, all the more or less important nationali- 
ties that had made up pre-War Russia manifested 
after the revolution a desire for national autonomy 
or even complete political sovereignty. In any case, 
the present map of Eastern Europe differs materi- 
ally from the pre-War map. 

On the other hand, Europe and the rest of the 
world are still very far from real peace and from 
the fixing of boxmdaries that would preserve the 
status quo established by the Versailles Treaty for 
any length of time. No one is able to predict at the 
present moment what changes and upheavals are 
going to occur in Europe, and especially in the 
territory of the former Russian Empire. 

Under these circumstances one is boimd to sub- 
ject to a careful revision the old terminology as 
applied to the various territories and groups of 
people inhabiting the countries of Europe. A simi- 
lar need of new terms exists also with regard to the 
Jewish population of the former Russian Empire. 
Prior to the Russian Revolution the term “Russian 
Jews” covered all of the six and a half million 
Jews in the empire. To-day this term will no 
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longer suffice, for it does not cover any longer the 
Jewish population of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, and so on. And since the process 
of the differentiation of the nationalities of the 
former enipire is not yet completed, the author has 
deemed it proper and connect to apply to the sub- 
ject under discussion the general term “The Jews 
of Eastern Europe,” having in mind those Jews 
who at this time inhabit the vast territory of the 
former Russian Empire. The fact that the term 
“Eastern Europe” does not include Siberia and the 
other Asiatic possessions of Russia is of no par- 
ticular moment in the present instance, in view of 
the insignificant number of Jews in that part of the 
former empire. 

The first part of this book deals with the political 
hfe of the Jews in Russia before the revolution 
and with the part played by Jews in the same. The 
author describes and analyzes the essential featiu-es 
of the Jewish political parties in Eastern Europe, 
and furnishes some sketches of Jewish agriculture 
in that part of the world, with particular reference 
to the latest attempts to establish Jewish agricul- 
tural settlements in the Crimea and Ukraine, under 
the auspices of the Soviet Government. 

The author cherishes the belief that he has been 
impartial in his conclusions as to the absence of 
radicalism among the overwhelming majority of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. His impartiality in this 
instance would appear to be unquestionable since 
he himself has always advocated very progressive 
and advanced views, having participated in the 
moderate Socialist movement of Russia and 
Ukraine. 
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In the three last chapters of part one the attempt 
has been made to give a general idea of the origin 
and nature of the Jewish pogroms in Eastern 
Europe before and after the Russian Revolution. 

The second part of the present volume is devoted 
to the Beiliss case. 

In part three the author dwells upon some aspects 
of Jewish immigrant life in the United States. 

Without pretending in the slightest degree to 
having presented an exhaustive picture of the life 
of Eastern Emopean Jewry, the author would 
merely state that he has dwelt chiefly upon those 
aspects of that life with which he is most familiar, 
through personal observation and experience on the 
spot, as well as through the press and the testimony 
of eye-witnesses of events which occurred in recent 
years upon the territory of the so-called “Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics.” 

It is possible, of course, that the author has not 
always been thoroughly informed about the events 
of the last few years in that part of the world, in 
view of the chaos and difiiculties in the ordinary 
means of communication and information. An ex- 
haustive study of all these events will have to be 
left to the future historian of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the troubled times which followed in its 
wake. Only a restoration of normal conditions in 
Eastern Europe, permitting the collection and 
study of aU the materials and aU the data, can 
afford us the opportunity for an exhaustive study 
and treatment of the subject. 

In conclusion the author wishes to acknowledge 
with thanks his indebtedness to The Seven Arts 
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Feature Syndicate and to Mr. E. Aronsberg for 
their cooperation in preparing the present volume. 


Neva York, 1925. 


AEHrOin B. MABGOLIN. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE JEWS AET) THE EUSSIAN BErOLTJTION 

I 

Beaumarchais^ in his justly celebrated comedies, 
shows with consummate artistry how the acid of 
calumny etches its way through all the tissues of 
life until the whole fabric of existence is corroded 
and burnt by this vitriolic tongue-poison. Truth 
haltingly, lamely always follows in the wake of 
falsehood. Sometimes truth reaches its goal, but 
more often than not too late to succor the victim. 

The Jewish people have suffered more than aU 
other peoples from easily spreading words that fall 
glibly from lying tongues. To be accused of all the 
crimes in all the calendars has been their lot. They 
have been charged vpith the blood guilt of ritual 
murder; they have been held to view as parasites 
living at the expense of other people ; they are said 
to be exploiters and usurers; bearing false- witness 
and the taking of false oaths are believed to be their 
common custom; shirking military duty is believed 
to be a national trait; so begins the long and slimy 
list of calumnies. 

One of the most dangerous of all these calumnies 
always has been the fairy-tale about Gentile 
children being stolen by Jews for ritual pur- 
poses. This used to be renewed at nearly every 
Christian Easter in the former Russian Empire. 
But this absurd fable led into error only the dark, 
ignorant masses. In fortunate cases the lost chil- 

1 
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dren were found alive and unhurt even before the 
Jewish pogrom had started; in the worst cases the 
“misunderstanding” was cleared up after the po- 
grom had taken place. But in any event all the 
exertions of Plehve, Shmakov, Shcheglovitov, and 
other rabid pogrom instigators could not convince 
enlightened Russian society — ^let alone the nations 
of Western Europe and America — ^that the Jews 
used Christian blood for their religious rites. In 
the twentieth century this slander is doomed to the 
same fate as that of the medieval allegations that 
the Jews had hoofs or horns. 

The question of the creative role played by the 
Jews and their participation en masse in Russian 
Bolshevism is the burning topic of the day all over 
the world. The calumnies and lies in this field are 
especially dangerous owing to the fact that the 
masses of the population in most of Eastern Europe 
are still on a low educational level and therefore 
easily influenced in any direction. It is but natural 
that there are Jews among the Bolsheviki, — ^the 
J ews took and still take part in the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, in responsible as well as in subordinate 
positions. These facts are too generally known 
and manifest, and it would be absurd to deny them. 

The question, however, reduces itself to the de- 
gree in which the Jews participate in Russian 
Bolshevism. What are the quantitative and quali- 
tative part and guilt of the Jews in all the anarchy 
that pervaded the erstwhile Russian Empire after 
the disastrous war and the revolution of 1917? Is 
this anarchy a purely Russian occurrence, or has it 
been created by the decomposing and distinctive 
genius of the Jews? How much truth is there and 
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what constitutes calumny in the accusations being 
hurled at the entire Jewish people at present? Is 
there any truth in them and to what gigantic form 
of fiction and legend has it been infiated by the 
fancy and ill-will of the enemies of the Jew? 

The final exhaustive answer to these queries ■will 
be given by the historian. As for us contempo- 
raries, we can but prepare the work of the future 
historian — ^by gathering and making public the facts 
kno'wn to us. 

The founder and theorist of Bolshevism, repre- 
senting the extreme current of Russian social-demo- 
cratic thought, is Lenin. The Jew Trotzky al- 
ways belonged to the Menshevik fraction and be- 
came Bolshevik only in September 1917. Stalin, 
Rykov, Krassin, Chicherin, Kalinin, Rakovsky 
are Gentiles. The Jews Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
although old lieutenants of Lenin, opposed the dis- 
persion of the Constituent Assembly in January, 
1918. 

In general, the extreme maximalism of program 
demands and tactical methods had been a very 
characteristic trait of purely Russian socialistic 
thought. SuflSce it to mention Bakunin and his 
dispute with the Jew — Karl Marx, who was more 
moderate. 

Among the so-called “Decembrists” (in the third 
decade of the nineteenth centmry), there was not a 
single Jew. The party of Socialist-Revolutionists, 
the most numerous in the former Russian Empire, 
is in its roots and its ideology a peasant party. Un- 
til the revolution of 1917 the Socialist-Revolution- 
ists had been the only Russian party that made use 
of terror in combating the Tsar’s government. 
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Nearly all the peasants of the vast empire had voted 
for this party at all elections. On the other hand, in 
the cities and small towns, where Jews lived, 
the inhabitants had voted overwhelmingly for 
the candidates put forward by the bourgeoisie, 
while the workingmen’s section of the population 
had voted for the Social-Democrats. The share of 
the Jews in the organized Russian socialist move- 
ment had never been preponderant. This is a fact 
widely known to anyone even superficially ac- 
quainted with the conditions of Russian reality and 
Jewish life in the Russia of the Tsars. As for the 
unorganized, purely elemental rioting, of which the 
roots run into the deep past, into the bold raids of 
Stenka Razin and other atamans (chieftains) like 
him — ^the Jews had absolutely no part in these 
characteristic events of Russian life. Nor did the 
Jews take any part in the peasants’ uprisings 
against the land-owners, during the years of 1904-5. 

Beginning with 1905, after the manifesto of 
Oetober 17 (80), the Jews were admitted to par- 
ticipate in the elections to the Imperial Duma. As 
the results of the elections for all of the four Im- 
perial Dumas proved, the Jews had voted, in over- 
whelming majorities, for the candidates of the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic Party (the “Cadets”). 
True, these elections afforded no basis for forming 
definite conclusions as to the number of Socialists 
and non-Socialists in the entire Jewish population. 
As is well known, the electoral law was based on 
propeity (or tax) qualifications and the curial sys- 
tem. In particular the workingmen cast their votes 
as a special curia. And the number of working- 
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men’s representatives admitted under the law was 
insignificant. 

However, the elections to Jewish communities 
were not held on the basis of property or tax quali- 
fications. The whole Jewish population took part 
in these elections. Wevertheless, the greatest num- 
ber of votes was cast for the so-called “Bourgeois- 
Zionists” and the groups allied with them. 

The majority of the most popular representatives 
of the Jews of this period (1905-1917) belonged 
either to the general Bussian democratic bourgeois 
groups and parties (Vinaver, the late YoUos), or 
to the moderate liberal elements of Jewry (Slioz- 
berg), or to the Zionist Bourgeois Organization 
(Sokolov, Motzkin, Jabotinski, Shmariah Levin 
and others). Jewish Socialists of all shades and 
groupings nearly always turned out to be in the 
minority. For several decades the Jewish popula- 
tion of Kiev was headed by Dr. Mandelstam, one 
of the most popular leaders of the Jews, a confirmed 
democrat, yet a pronounced opponent of Socialism. 

This kind of co-relation of groups among the 
Jews correctly reflected the essence of the economic 
and class structure of the Jewish communities. The 
majority of the Jewish people of the Russian Em- 
pire were engaged in commerce and trades. Hence 
their gravitation toward bourgeois liberalism. Even 
after a Jewish proletariat had developed in Lith- 
uania and White Russia, and later in Ukraine, 
Jewish Socialists always constituted a minority of 
the Jewish population, despite the intensive prop- 
aganda and the multitude of Jewish Socialist 
parties that had come into being (Bund, Poale- 
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Zion, “Socialist-Zionists,” “Jewish Socialists” or 
“Seymists”) / 

At all elections, the “bourgeois” Zionists kept 
on capturing a greater number of votes than all the 
Jewish Socialist parties (headed by the Bund) 
combined. 

On the other hand, the status of disability, the 
persecutions and the pogroms created a favorable 
soil for increased emigration beyond the borders of 
the Russian Empire and for strengthening, in the 
wide Jewish masses, the yearning to build their own 
Jewish state or an autonomous place of refuge, in- 
ternationally protected (National Home). Along 
with this, nearly aU Jewish parties put forward de- 
mands for the broadest national and even political 
autonomy for the Jews in the lands of the diaspora. 
These demands have been most completely and 
strikmgly formulated by Kh. Zhitlovski and the late 
Mark Ratner. 

However, in spite of this completeness of their 
national program — a national autonomy with a 
national diet in the diaspora, and a territory of its 
own for the future Jewish state — ^neither the Poale- 
Zion nor the “obiedinentsy” (fusionists) had 
gained an influential position among the Jewish 
masses. 

The true essence of Judaism in Tsarist Rus- 
sia on the eve of the revolution of 1917, and the 
inter-relation of groups within the Jewish popula- 
tion during the epoch mentioned, are brought out by 
these simple facts more eloquently than by any in- 
volved and ingenious explanations. No honest and 

1 Subsequently the Socialist Zionists and Seymists fused into one party, 
the s(H»lled **Uiiited Sodalista.** 
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dispassionate student of this period can ignore this 
language of figures. In the face of these facts the 
mere proofless assertions that “all Jews are Bolshe- 
viki,” that the J ews had prepared the soil for the 
disintegration of Russia and the triumph of Bolshe- 
vism, are a manifest calumny, of which the Jewish 
population of the former Russian Empire is to be 
made the innocent victim. 

In the following section we shall endeavor to give 
a true picture of the events and facts which pre- 
destined success for the Bolshevik propaganda in 
1917 and created the proper conditions for the tran- 
sition of power into their hands. 

II 

The peaceful and bloodless revolution of 1917 
(February-March) broke out in Petrograd. The 
leading active role in this swift and almost painless 
upheaval was played by the troops stationed at that 
time in Petrograd. Simultaneously with the troops, 
weU-nigh the whole population revolted against the 
old regime.) The Fourth Imperial Duma, too, 
proved fully equal to its task. One part of the re- 
actionaries and monarchists sitting in the Imperial 
Duma withdrew into the background and held their 
peace, so sweeping was the universal enthusiasm of 
the population both in the capital and throughout 
the land. Another part of the erstwhile reaction- 
aries passed through a sincere evolution, thanks to 
the lessons taught by the disastrous Great War; 
they joined those who for decades had waged a 
stubborn fight for the overthrow of Russian autoc- 
racy and the introduction of a constitution. Thanks 
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to this sentiment of the Imperial Duma, it became 
the natmral storm-centre of the whole movement 
during those days of upheaval. 

On March 2 (15) Deputies Guchkov of the Im- 
perial Coxmcil and Shulgin of the Duma called on 
Nicholas II and, in the name of the Imperial Duma, 
suggested that he abdicate. That very day Nicholas 
II signed his abdication in favor of his brother 
Michael. On the same March 2 a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, headed by Prince Lvov, was founded by 
agreement between the Imperial Duma and the 
Council (Soviet) of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. On March 3 Michael gave up the throne 
in favor of the Provisional Government. 

All these facts are proof palpable that the role of 
the Jews in the revolution had been insignificant. 
The number of Jews among the troops then sta- 
tioned in Petrograd was minimal. Thanks to the 
pecuharities of the Stolypin electoral law there were 
but two Jewish deputies in the Fourth Imperial 
Duma. These two deputies (Friedman and Bo- 
mash) defended in the Duma the purely Jewish 
interests very conscientiously. But they did not 
and could not play any role whatever in the final 
decision of general Russian problems in that so- 
called “parliament,” where the overwhelming ma- 
jority of seats were held by representatives of large 
landed estate interests and of bureaucracy. 

There was not a single Jew in the personnel of 
the Provisional Government. Similarly, there were 
no Jews among those constituting the Second Pro- 
visional Government headed by Rerenski. This is 
explained by the fact that the most infliifftrttifl.1 
Jewish organizations and the leading Jemsh centres 
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had decided to abstain from active participation in 
the first steps toward establishing the new regime. 

The following motives determined this decision. 
There could be no doubt as to the sympathy of the 
Jews with the constitutional regime. Quite the con- 
trary — ^the reactionaries had always accused the 
J ews of being the principal fomenters of revolution- 
ary ideas in Russia. N ow, more active participation 
of the Jews in the revolution and the presence of 
even one Jew in the make-up of the Provisional 
Government would have created a most fertile soil 
for l3dng allegations that Russian absolutism had 
fallen exclusively through the Jews. 

In the present chapter we shall not attempt an 
appraisal of those motives. As a matter of fact, all 
concrete offers of responsible posts on the part of 
the governments of Lvov as well as of Kerenski to 
prominent Jews were rejected by the latter. The 
force of Jewish public opinion and the discipline in 
the ranks of the Jews of the Russia that had just 
shaken off the yoke of absolutism compelled this 
firm stand. 

The festive days of the Russian revolution lasted 
but a short while. Having lived for centuries in 
darkness and ignorance, imder the hypnotic force of 
the Tsar’s absolutism, the nations of Russia seemed 
intoxicated by the sudden gust of the fresh and in- 
vigorating air of freedom. The Soviets (Councils) 
of Workingmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies were upwilling to content themselves 
with gains within the scope of the boturgeois re- 
public’s program. They put forward a number of 
extremist rallying cries for social and economic 
reforms. 
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But the war was still unfinished. Along the entire 
Western frontier of Russia there were German and 
Austrian troops awaiting further developments 
after the revolution. 

Fifteen million of the male population of the 
Russian Empire were still imder arms. Among 
these were men of the many different nationalities 
of which the population of the Russian Empire con- 
sisted. The majority of them were peasants. All 
of them were convinced that the revolution was 
bringing them peace, a return to their homes and 
a solution of all burning questions. Brought up 
amid the surroimdings of the old regime, they had 
waged war merely from fear, without rendering 
themselves any account of its purposes. Now, after 
the Tsar’s abdication and the proclamation of lib- 
erty, they could not understand for the sake of what 
future blessings they should continue to bear the 
burden of war and risk their lives. 

Loudly the peasants demanded peace with the 
Central Powers. “We need no foreign land,” they 
said; “the land of our land-owners, monasteries and 
of the crown wiU do for us.” During the course 
of several decades all the political parties of the 
opposition had promised them “land and liberty” 
as a result of the future revolution. 

Now, the revolution had come and yesterday’s 
slaves were eagerly reaching out for full, unlimited 
liberty, were straining with impatience to get home 
to their villages, to receive their share in the parti- 
tion of the neighboring estates of land-owners or 
the crown. 

Meanwhile the allied governments of the Entente 
demanded that the Provisional Government of Rus- 
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sia resume military operations and carry on the war 
“to a victorious termination.” In the latter part of 
J une Kerenski announced an offensive. This offen- 
sive proved fatal and precipitated the collapse of 
the Russian army. The defeats near Riga and 
Tarnopol were the most severe in the entire war. 
As a result, the whole army disintegrated and grad- 
ually began to turn into a mere mob of armed men, 
submitting to no discipline, idle and without any- 
thing whatever to do. There followed willful de- 
sertions from the front, the selling of cannon and 
machine guns to the Germans and the Austrians. 
Demobilization had begim. And the soldiers car- 
ried off with them their rifles and other guns, so 
dangerous in their undisciplined hands at so trou- 
blous a time. 

This demobilization lasted several months and led 
to a total disorganization of the network of rail- 
roads, as well as of the rolling stock. The peaceful 
inhabitants experienced all the terrors concomitant 
with such demobilization. Like locusts, the soldiers 
devoured and destroyed on their way whatever they 
could lay their hands ofi. 

Amid these conditions a small band of men call- 
ing themselves Bolsheviki began their propaganda 
and fight against the Provisional Government. The 
government exhorted the army and the navy to go 
on with the war, the Bolsheviki demanded the im- 
mediate conclusion of peace. True, among the 
Social-Democratic Mensheviki and among the 
Socialist-Revolutionists there was also noticeable a 
strong tendency in favor of an immediate cessation 
of the war. But Avksentiev, Mme. Breshkov- 
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skaia, Plekhanov and several other popular leaders 
of the Socialist-Revolutionists and Social-Demo- 
cratic Mensheviki were on the side of the govern- 
ment, while the Socialist Kerenski was even its head. 
In the army, the navy and throughout the country 
all this created the impression that only the Bolshe- 
vik! were the true apostles of peace. 

“Bolshevism means no war-making,” the soldiers 
used to say when asked what they understood that 
word to mean. Miliukov and Kerenski were in- 
veighed against in the most abusive terms by the 
soldiers who maintained that “Kerenski and all the 
twelve ministers are zMdy (sheenies).” They were 
in ecstasy about Lenin and Trotsky and would not 
believe in Trotsky’s Jewish descent. “He is for 
peace, therefore, he is one of ours,” they said of 
Trotsky. This rallying-cry of the immediate cessa- 
tion of the war laid the foxmdation of the subsequent 
success of the Bolsheviki. A considerable part of 
the army and the navy formed a compact body 
around this rallying-cry. A formidable prop had 
been foimd by the Bolsheviki. 

It is erroneous to think that it was the agrarian 
program of the Bolsheviki that appealed to the 
peasants. In this respect the Socialist-Revolution- 
ists were giving maximal promises beyond which it 
was impossible to go. Moreover, the party of the 
Socialist-Revolutionists had long since enjoyed the 
confidence and sympathies of the peasants. The 
Bolsheviki saw and made allowance for all these 
circumstances. They focused all their attention on 
the question of war and their propaganda was car- 
ried on chiefly in the army and the navy. As early 
as in November they overthrew Kerenski’s govern- 
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inaent and seized the power. Soon the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly began. 

Notwithstanding that the agents of the new Bol- 
.shevik government exerted a powerful pressure on 
the voters, encroached upon their liberty, resorted to 
threats and violence — an overwhelming majority of 
the peaceful peasant population voted for the 
Socialist-Revolutionists, while a considerable part 
of the city inhabitants voted for the candidates of 
j:he liberal-bourgeois party of the Constitutional 
Democrats. The votes for the candidates of the 
Bolsheviki were cast chiefly by the soldiers and 
isailors who had been enfranchised. 

Having thus found themselves a minority in the 
membership of the Constituent. Assembly, the Bol- 
sheviki, with the aid and support of the same soldiers 
and sailors, dispersed the Constituent Assembly 
on the first day of its convocation, that is, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1918. 

, The elections to the Constituent Assembly were 
■held according to the so-called proportional system. 
This had given each party an opportunity to put up 
its own lists of candidates. In all the governments 
(districts) with a considerable number of Jewish 
inhabitants, several J ewish national tickets were put 
up. Each Jewish party recommended its own can- 
didates. • The results of the election proved that 
over 60 per cent of Jewish voters had cast their votes 
for “bourgeois” — ^Zionists and groups allied with 
them. A considerable part of Jewish electors had 
also voted the general tickets of the Constitutional- 
Democrats and the Mensheviki. The Jewish work- 
ingmen had cast their votes principally for the Bimd 
and the Poale-Zion, and only the most insignificant 
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minority of demagogically-minded Jewish youths 
voted for the Bolsheviki at that time. 

Am on g the Bolsheviki elected to the Constituent 
Assembly there was an insignificant handful of 
Jews. With the exception of Trotsky, these were 
persons hitherto almost unknown. They had not 
been elected by Jewish votes, but — ^like all the 
other Bolsheviki — ^by the votes of soldiers and sail- 
ors. On the other hand, among the deputies elected 
by the Jewish national groups and by the party of 
Constitutional Democrats and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists, were the most popular and respected names 
of the former Jewish communal and social workers. 

Am ong the sailors who dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly at the point of the bayonet there was not 
a single Jew. 

Ill 

After the dispersion of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, the power of the Bolsheviki established itself 
with comparative firmness only in Great Russia 
(Russia in the narrower, true sense). Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, White Russia, Gruzia 
(Greorgia), Armenia, Azerbaijan, the Territory of 
the Don, Kuban, the vast Ukraine and Crimea 
viewed with envy Finland and Poland, which had 
proclaimed themselves independent states and thus 
fenced themselves off from Russian Bolshevism and 
anarchy. 

A stubborn struggle began between the above- 
mentioned territories of the former Russian Em- 
pire and Soviet Russia. Thanks to a succession of 
fortunate circumstances, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania have maintained their independence and 
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established order on the basis of genuine democracy. 
Of the newly formed states in the Caucasus, Gruzia 
lasted the longest. But, in the end, even she suc- 
cumbed in the imequal struggle against the Bolshe- 
vist invaders. The Territories of the Don and 
Kuban and Crimea had long been the base of opera- 
tions of the White generals Denikin and Wrangel, 
while Siberia was the base of Kolchak’s army. 

Ukraine, on her part, set against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment her own national “central rada,” a parlia- 
ment of delegates of the political parties. As long 
as there existed a Provisional Government in Petro- 
grad the central rada demanded a federation of 
Ukraine and Great Russia. But when the Bolshe- 
viki got into power the attitude of Ukraine’s popu- 
lation took a sharp turn. Only after the Constit- 
uent Assembly had been dispersed did the central 
rada proclaim Ukraine an independent state (Jan. 
9, 1918) . Shortly before this occurred the recogni- 
tion of Ukraine as an independent state by the Gov- 
ernments of France and Great Britain, and in Feb- 
ruary, at Brest-Litovsk, by the Central Powers. 
The Bolsheviki foimd themselves forced to give up 
their claims to Ukraine and recognized her indepen- 
dence. From that moment on till the beginning of 
1919 Ukraine was free from anarchy and Bolshe- 
vism. And only after the German- Austrian armies 
had withdrawn was the movement of the Bolsheviki 
from the north resumed against Ukraine. 

Since that time the Soviet Government has been 
making strenuous efforts to retain its hold on 
Ukraine, the most fertile territory of the former 
empire. In spite of desperate resistance on the part 
of Ukrainian peasants, the Bolsheviki had been 
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waging war for the possession of Ukraine — ^now 
with Denikin’s army, now with the Ukrainian na- 
tional army, and then again with the irregular 
bands of Makhno and Zeliony. This protracted 
struggle created a state of lasting anarchy, cruel 
Jewish pogroms and complete devastation of the 
land. 

We shall not attempt here an analysis of the 
causes of all these occurrences. Here we are inter- 
ested in the question of the role played by the 
Jews in all the anti-Bolshevist activities. 

Precisely in Great Russia, where the Bolsheviki 
have maintained themselves most firmly and where 
their rule has remained to this day, the Jewish pop- 
ulation has been insignificant (1%). This is ex- 
plained by the fact that only graduates of higher 
educational institutions, dentists, guild artisans and 
merchants of the first guild (highest rank) had 
been entitled to settle in Great Russia. 

As is well known, considerable masses of Jews 
live in Poland, Ukraine, White Russia and Lithu- 
ania. And, in spite of this, Bolshevism has not 
gained any foothold either in Poland or Lithuania. 
On the contipry, the Jewish population in Lithu- 
ania has evinced its utmost sympathies with the as- 
pirations of the native Lithuanian population in 
building the State of Lithuania. Suffice it to men- 
tion the names of Rosenbaum and Soloveichik, who 
have toiled so much for the welfare of Lithuania and 
its population. And if in Poland the Jews have 
shown themselves less active in the work of state 
budding, the fault is to be foimd with the Poles who 
avoid so broad a co-operation on the part of the 
Jews. 
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In White Russia, too, the Jewish population 
worked hand in hand with the native White-Russian 
circles in their efforts to save their territory from 
Bolshevist invasion and subjugation. And if these 
efforts have not been crowned with success, the re- 
sponsibility does not devolve upon the White Rus- 
sian Jews in any event. 

Sufficiently marked was the active anti-Bolshevist 
work and role of Ukrainian Jews durmg the period 
of the central rada as well as during the occupation 
of Ukraine by the German- Austrian troops. Among 
the members of the central rada there were dele- 
gates from all Jewish parties: Zionists, Bimdists, 
“obiedmentsy” (fusionists), Poale-Zion, Volks- 
partei. None of these delegates ever urged Ukraine 
to adopt the Bolshevist regime. Quite the contrary, 
aU the Jewish delegates expressed themselves m 
favor of convoking an Ukrainian constituent as- 
sembly based on genuine parliamentarism. 

The Soviet Government had abolished “bour- 
geois” courts and replaced them with revolutionary 
tribimals ; but the Ukrainian central rada preserved 
the old Russian system of judicial procedure and 
established a supreme court of cassation (final ap- 
peal) for the entire territory of Ukraine. To this 
court the central rada had, in the first place, elected 
by secret vote those members of the Kiev Chamber 
of Justice (Court of Appeals) who, in Shcheglovi- 
tov’s time, had had the courage to protest against 
the illegalities and frauds in the Beiliss case. 

Among those elected to this supreme court was 
also one Jew. In addition to this, the Ukrainian De- 
partment of Justice appointed two Jews : a member 
of the ooturt of appeals and a justice of the peace, 
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Under the law of the central rada as to personal- 
national autonomy, there were established three 
ministries for the affairs of national minorities in 
Ukraine — ^the Great-Russian, the Jewish and the 
Polish. The Minister of Jewish Affairs worked in 
complete solidarity with the Ukrainian Government 
of the central rada. 

In May, 1918, after the German Command had 
dissolved the central rada, there was formed Het- 
man Skoropadski’s government, which was not only 
anti-Bolshevist, but openly bourgeois. Among those 
constituting this government there was also a Jew, 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

Diming the firsb Kiev period of the Ukrainian 
Directory (beginning January, 1919) two Jews 
were called in to become members of the govern- 
ment as associate ministers — of Foreign Affairs and 
of Commerce. Finally, several Jews were ap- 
pointed members of the Ukrainian diplomatic mis- 
sions which went abroad on responsible missions, in 
the beginning of 1919, to uphold the national de- 
mands of the Ukrainian people before the states of 
Western Europe and of America. These demands 
were in complete harmony with the democratic prin- 
ciples of self-determination of peoples and of par- 
liamentarism. 

Still greater was the enthusiasm at first evinced 
by the Jews for the anti-Bolshevik endeavors of 
Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenitch. An enormous 
number of J ewish volunteers enlisted in Kolchak’s 
and Denikin’s armies. Many Jews helped the cause 
of the White generals also in the civil administra- 
tion. Yudenitch’s enterprise was supported to a 
great extent by Jews. Among the members of 
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Yudenitch’s government there was a Jew (Mar- 
gulies). 

Only later on, when the true colors of the volim- 
teer armies and their leaders had been brought to 
light, when the Denikin High Command began to 
expel Jewish oflBicers from the army, and when 
waves of appalling anti- Jewish pogroms had rolled 
over Ukraine — did the ardor of the Jews in their ac- 
tive campaign against the Soviets cool off. 

By February, 1919, the Bolsheviki had estab- 
lished their nominal mastery over Ukraine. In- 
stead of Kiev, Kharkov was proclaimed the capital, 
being nearer the borders of Great B.ussia. And al- 
though Kiev had fallen into the hands of anti-Bol- 
shevist armies twice, the victories over the Soviet 
forces proved ephemeral on both occasions, and the 
temporary victors were obliged to withdraw pre- 
cipitately beyond the borders of Ukraine. 

The Ukrainian peasants are implacable foes of 
the Bolsheviki. One must not forget that in 
Ukraine there never had existed commimal agricul- 
tine (the so-called mir ) , hence, m contrast with the 
peasants of Great Russia, the Ukrainian peasant 
has ever been a staunch supporter of private prop- 
erty. 

AJl that the Bolsheviki got from the Ukrainian 
peasants — ^grain, cattle, — they took by force of 
arms. In general, the authority of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Ukraine has gained a firm footing only 
in towns and places situated in the vicinity of the 
railways. 

In nearly all the towns of Ukraine the Jews con- 
stitute a considerable part, and in many cases a 
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majority, of the popxilation. The principal occu- 
pation of these more than three million Jews had 
been commerce.^ An d yet, after the arrival of the 
Bolsheviki — free commerce was prohibited. In 
general, living conditions in the towns, under the 
Soviet regime during the period described, were 
such as to preclude all possibility of existence for 
those city inhabitants who would not or could not 
get into one or another Soviet institution as em- 
ployees. 

• There remained the choice of fleeing abroad, or 
starving, or submittmg and seeking employment 
with the Bolsheviki, the masters of the situation. 

To get out beyond the limits of Soviet jurisdic- 
tion was a very difficult task. But if flight was ac- 
companied by great risk of life in the case of any 
city inhabitant, moving about in Ukraine was es- 
pecially dangerous for Jews. The heinous calumny 
as to aU Jews being Bolsheviki had already achieved 
the object aimed at by the Black-Hundreds and 
reactionaries of “all the Russias.” The peasants be- 
lieved this calumny. 

To he sure, the better elements of peasantry did 
not draw, from this belief, the conclusion that all 
Jews must be massacred. . . . But in the eyes of 
every irregular band formed for guerilla warfare 
against the Bolsheviki, the Jews were outside- the 
law. For them it was particularly convenient to 
give credence to various legends about the brutali- 
"ties of the Bolshe-vik J ews, legends in which reality 
was represented magnified a hundredfold. This was 
a decent motive, an excuse in their own eyes for 

two-^ds Of tile Jews of Ukraine live at the present time 
nnder Soviet rule; the others live in the Ukrainian territories l£at axe now 
undar Polish and Roumanian occnpation. 
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robbing the Jews, and for all manner o£ outrages, 
down to inflicting tortures and murder. 

But aside from these bands, encounters with dis- 
integrated parts of the regular Ukrainian army 
proved also very dangerous for the Jews. And 
most terrible of all were the soldiers of the Denikin 
army. 

His Semitic appearance or accent betrayed 
nearly every Jew. He could not, as did a land- 
owner or intellectual Christian, move incognito on 
foot through the country, away from railroads and 
cities, in the garb of peasant or workingman — ^while 
in the cities and trains the Bolshevist authorities 
kept a sharp lookout for “bourgeois” fugitives. . . . 
True, nearly all these “watchmen” were eager to be 
bribed. But there were too many of them on the 
way — and hence this method of locomotion was too 
risky and within the reach of very few. 

Thus the Jewish population of the cities of 
Ukraine faced a dilemma: death through starvation, 
or employment in some Soviet institution. No 
wonder that the tmfortimate Jews rushed into the 
ranks of Soviet employees; and, as long as free com- 
merce was prohibited, the majority of clerks in 
Soviet institutions, in some of the cities of Ukraine, 
were Jews. 

As to the direct causal connection between these 
two phenomena there can be no doubt whatever. 
No sooner had the Soviet Government restored 
freedom of commerce than the Jews began, en 
ma 89 e, to quit service in Soviet institutions, only to 
return again when the new economic policy was 
temporarily abandoned. The same cat-and-mouse 
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play was repeated twice, and may be repeated 
again. 

It is clear that the majority of these Jewish Bol- 
sheviki were Bolsheviki by compulsion, to save 
themselves and their families from hunger and cold. 

Nevertheless, there were, and still are, a good 
many Jews who have taken an active part in the 
Bolshevik administration and are guilty of many 
sins and transgressions against their fellow-beings. 
. . . There have been Jews even among the vUlains 
and executioners of the chre^ychaika (“cheka”). 

A considerable portion of Jewish youths proved 
to be unequal to their duties as citizens in general, 
and Jews in particular, in the days of anarchy and 
usurpation of power by the oppressors. Of the 
causes of this sad fact we shall speak in the next 
section. 

IV 

All the nationalities of the former Russian Em- 
pire, including its Jewish population, were the 
natural product of the regime in which they had 
been brought up. All of us had erred grievously 
when we imagined that, with the fall of the slave- 
owners and their system, the slaves would at once 
turn into true citizens. The institution of slavery 
corrupts both sides in an equal degree. 

Jewish disabilities in the Russian Empire were 
the cause of the Jewish youths growing up fl.Tnid 
abnormal conditions, in the congestion and the chok- 
ing atmosphere of the “pale of settlement.” In ihe 
majoriiy of cases these youths’ thirst of knowledge 
and enl^htenment was quenched by reading dema- 
gogic pamphlets, in which the future Socialist para- 
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disc was pictured. The percentage norm in the 
schools led to rivalry among Jewish children even at 
a tender age, at the threshold of the “Gymnasia;” 
“sport” of this nature could hardly exert a benefi- 
cent infiuence on yoimg souls. After that, one 
was confronted with “protection” (pull) , at times 
— ^with bribery. . . . To the Jews, the “people of 
the book,” all means seemed acceptable in order to 
get into an educational institution. And yet, what 
a mark remained in the soul of a boy who Imew that 
he had been admitted, thanks to protection (puU) , 
whereas the sons of his neighbors had not been ad- 
mitted, though they had passed the examination 
better than, or as weU as, he. . . . The difficulty 
of attaining a social position, distinctions, higher 
posts both in civic and military service, developed 
a morbid self-love, and, parallel with it, a morbid 
ambition and self-conceit within those few who suc- 
ceeded in gaining prominence, all the obstacles to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

To all of which one must add the general back- 
ground of the cheerless, hard struggle for a beg- 
garly existence on the part of the Jewish masses, 
budded together in the squalid, dusty, small towns 
and hamlets of the “pale,” and the injustice and 
extortion on the part of the police as weH 

No wonder iliat, amid such surroundings, a part 
of the Jewish youths leaned towards maximalism in 
all domains of life, in questions social and national. 
No wonder that among the Bolshevik commissars 
of the cities and small towns of the former “pale,” 
with a predominating Jewish population, there 
turned up rather many Jews. Yesterday’s stepsons 
of fate, these citizens of “the third rank” were en- 
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abled for the first time to dominate those who had 
but yesterday made sport of them. 

Such was the psychology of the embittered, un- 
poised and half -educated J ewish yoimg men. 

But by the side of these there were also fanatics 
of the social revolution and of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. These folks sincerely believed in 
the possibility of an immediate transition from the 
most backward regime, in Europe, of Russian ab- 
solutism to a Socialistic republic. And that im- 
precedented miracle was to come about in a country 
where 70 per cent of the population dwelt in dark- 
ness and ignorance, did not even know how to read ! 

For the sake of brmgmg this Utopian plan into 
realization, youthful hotheads were witling to recon- 
cile themselves to terror as a means of “cxrrbing” 
the bourgeoisie, as weU as to connive at the misdo- 
ings of the chrezvychaika (the “cheka,” the extraor- 
dinary police and prison system). 

Both of these categories, the adventurers and 
people of criminal inclinations, who sought power 
and easy profiteering, and the fanatics, were to be 
fotmd not only in the ranks of the Jews, but among 
all the peoples of the former Russian Empire. Suf- 
fice it to recall that cotmtless ninnbers of Latvians 
enlisted in the BolsheTdst army. 

In any event, one must not forget that all these 
Jewish commissars were by no means representa- 
tives of the Jewish population. They were ap- 
pointees of the Moscow Soviet power. The body 
of Jews had not elected nor invested them with 
plenipotentiary power. 

The mature and sensible Jewish elements experi- 
enced, and still experience, a feeling of revulsion, if 
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for nought but the mere presence of Jews in re- 
sponsible Bolshevik posts. On the other hand, even 
among the Jewish youths the anti-Bolshevik ele- 
ments have been, and are, by far more numerous 
than the Bolsheviki. The Bolshevik UritsM, a Jew, 
was slain by the student Kanegisser, a Jew. Again, 
it was a Jewess, Dora Kaplan, who made the at- 
tempt on Lenin’s life. 

It is difficult, and even impossible, to collect at 
the present time accurate and exhaustive data with 
regard to the war on Bolshevism which the Jews 
waged in Petrograd, in Moscow and in Ukraine. In 
tmies to come, when normal conditions of locomo- 
tion, guarantees of safety of person, freedom of 
speech and press have been established in Russia 
and Ukraine, it will become possible to interrogate 
eye-witnesses and investigate everythuig that has 
to do with the participation of the Jews in the open 
and the secret fight against Bolshevism. Then, too, 
will it be possible to make an accurate estimate of 
the number of J ews who have fallen victims and lost 
their lives in this fight against the tyranny and ter- 
ror of the Bolsheviki. 

The trial of the Socialist-Revolutionists in Mos- 
cow in the summer of 1922 attracted the attention of 
all civilized mankind. The number of Jews tried 
in this case has offered one more clear confirmation 
of the truth that among the active foes of Bolshe- 
vism the munber of Jews is very considerable. 

But, m the fight against Bolshevism, the most elo- 
quent and palpable proof is given by the tremendous 
part that has been played thus far by the several 
himdred thousand Jews who have managed to es- 
cape from the Soviet Republics and live at present 
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in Germany, Amtria, France, as well as England 
and the United States. 

W^ell-nigh all of the flower of Jewish intellectuals 
is to he found in the ranks of these “involuntary 
emigrants.” The majority of the most prominent 
leaders of the Jews have succeeded in getting across 
the borders. The greatest number of emigrants 
from Russia — ^both Gentiles and J ews — ^is at pres- 
ent to be foimd in Berlin and Paris. The two most 
important and most widely read Russian dailies, 
Rvl (The Helm) and Dni (Days), wage bitter 
war against Bolshevism. Joseph Hessen, a Jew, is 
at the head of Rvl. Golos Rossii, which appeared in 
Berlin before the Dni was published, had had, for 
a long tune, Poliakov and Niemanov, Jews both of 
them, as its editors. The overwhelming majority of 
contributors on the staffs of these papers are Jews. 

The other two prominent and most authoritative 
Russian dailies are published in Paris. One of 
them, Posliednia Novosti (Latest News), was 
founded and edited by a Jew, Goldstein, a lawyer 
of Petrograd. Subsequently, Miliukov became 
editor of the paper. But many of the contributors 
of the paper are Jews. At the head of the other 
daily, OhsJicheie Dielo (The Common Cause), was 
Burtsev. But among its contributors were Slioz- 
berg, Pasmaxmik and many other Jews. 

VoUa Rossii (The Will of Russia) , the organ of 
the Russian Socialist-Revolutionists, is, published in 
Prague. In Paris, Sovremennia ZapisJd ( Contem- 
porary Memoirs), a Russian monthly magazme, is 
pubh^ed in the Russian language. Among the 
contnhutors to the daily and the magazine referred 
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to are a great many Jews: Minor, Bunakov, Vish- 
niak, Landau- Aldanov and others. 

The most striking book against Bolshevism, pub- 
lished recently in Berlin (“Das Wesen des Sowiet- 
staates,” Berlin, 1921), came from the pen of Pro- 
fessor A. Kulischer, a Jew, The famous German 
Social-Democrat, Eduard Bernstein, maintains 
that in the entire critical literature dealing with the 
question of Bolshevism there is nothing more power- 
ful or convincing than this book. 

In Paris there was published during the past few 
years, both in the French language and the Russian, 
a special J ewish organ bitterly opposed to Bolshe- 
vism — Tribune Juive (formerly edited by Dr. R. 
Blank, later by S. Pozner) . 

The facts quoted do not by far exhaust the list 
of all that the emigrant Jews are doing abroad in 
the field of anti-Bolshevist campaigning in the 
press. Especially valuable was the work done by 
Dr. R. Blank in Western Emope. His articles and 
reports have contributed greatly to the demolition 
of the myth about the participation of J ews in the 
assassination of Nicholas II. In the struggle 
against Bolshevism, in the press abroad, the Jews 
have accomplished infinitely more than the Gentile 
emigres from all ends of the former Russian 
Empire. 

Of especial interest to American Jews is the data 
regarding the part played by Jews m the anti-Bol- 
shevist movement in ihe United States. It is suflEi- 
cient to mention that, during the five years between 
May, 1917, and June, 1922, the whole task of expos- 
ing the horrifying conditions in Russia under Bol- 
shevism, as well as of making clear the position of 
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Russian democracy in the fight against Bolshevism, 
had devolved upon a Russian J ew, A. J . Sack, veho 
had been appointed to the post of Director of the 
Russian Information Bureau in the United States 
hy the Provisional Government. A. J. Sack’s 
labors in this direction had the active, moral support 
of the leaders of American Jewry. 

The late Jacob H. Schiff, Louis Marshall 
and Oscar Straus were members of the Board of 
Honorary Advisers of the Russian Information 
Bureau. 

For a year and a half, between March, 1919, and 
July, 1920, A. J. Sack was editor of Struggling 
Russia, an American magazine specially devoted to 
the anti-Bolshevist struggle in Russia. In that 
magazine, along with articles by the most prominent 
active Russian democratic workers, Catherine 
Breshkovskaya (“The Little Grandmother”), 
Miliukov, Kerenski, Zenzinov and others, there also 
appeared articles written by the Jews Vinaver, 
Vishniak, Dioneo-Shklovski and others. In the 
special American number of Struggling Russia 
there were printed articles by the late Mr. Schiff 
and by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, along with articles 
by most prominent statesmen and public leaders 
of the United States. 

The late Mr. Schiff wrote: “Let me congratulate 
you upon what you have accomplished in the face 
of constant attack and vituperation on the part of 
the various elements who appear to consider the 
existing state of anarchy and disorder in Russia a 
healthy condition, which they desire to become 
permanently established not only in Russia, but 
similarly all over the world. 
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“It is, to the contrary, evident that if we do not 
come to the aid of the elements of Russia who so 
heroically battle to subdue the forces of disorder 
and anarchy, who for the time have constituted 
themselves the Russian government, and make it 
possible that, instead of this, a truly democratic gov- 
ernment which alone can become the salvation of 
Russia, be established, the present regime, which 
cannot possibly remain permanently, will surely be 
followed by reactionary rule, most likely as unde- 
sirable as that of the Romanov’s was, whose au- 
tocracy brought such misery and sujQPering upon the 
Russian people.” 

In the same number of Struggling Russia 
Rabbi Wise wrote: “To me Lenin and Trotsky 
are no less odious than Tsar or Kaiser. A Tsar is 
intolerable not because he is more or less cruel, but 
because he is a Tsar. The Lenin-Trotsky regime 
spells ruthless despotism; therefore to me it is loath- 
some and intolerable.” 

After the Russian Information Bureau was 
closed, in June, 1922, Mr. Louis Marshall wrote to 
Mr. Sack: “What you have done to explain the 
status of the Russian Jews, to demolish the gross 
libels that have been circulated concerning them, to 
explain that there is no relation between Judaism 
and Bolshevism, to show that anti-Semitism is the 
handmaid of autocracy and reaction, has above all 
deserved the appreciation and the gratitude of every 
fair-minded . person. 

“I sincerely hope that your cherished hopes for 
the regeneration of Russia and for the overthrow of 
the twin tyrannies. Tsarism and Bolshevism, may 
soon be realized, so that your great country and her 
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great people may enjoy the blessings of liberty reg- 
ulated by a sound and just constitution and of last- 
ing peace and happiness.” 

At the same time Hon. Oscar S. Straus "wrote 
to Mr. Sack: “The people in both countries o"we you 
a debt of gratitude for your patriotic labors by "word 
and pen. There have been many who have striven 
by nefarious propaganda and false information to 
misguide public opinion in the interests of Tsarist 
and militarist Russia or destructive Sovietism — 
these enemies of both countries you have consist- 
ently exposed and successfully refuted. . . . 

“In the line of your praiseworthy endeavor you 
have likewise rendered great service to the J ews of 
Russia, upon whom the evil propagandists have 
sought to cast by forged documents and false ac- 
cusations the bmrden of Russia’s miseries.” 

V 

The anti-Semites and the reactionaries of all 
lands compute, with special zeal, the number of 
Jews who are Bolshevist commissars. Often pure- 
blooded Christians are entered on that list. There 
was even a time when Lenin was proclaimed to be 
a Jew. . . . 

But Bolshevism is a temporary, "transient phe- 
nomenon. The true role played by "the Jews in the 
so-called “liberating movement” has manifested it- 
self in the creative work done by the Jewish intel- 
lectuals in the Russian Empire through the course 
of many decades, begioning with the sixties of the 
19th century and down to the revolution of 1917. 

In the Russia of the Tsars, "the very word “consti- 
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tution” was forbidden. Even moderately-liberal 
views, let alone the Socialist creed, led to deporta- 
tion to Siberia — ^at best. 

The future historian will compile a complete list 
of Jews who have suffered in the fight against Rus- 
sian absolutism. Many, very many Jews have 
spent the best years of their lives in remote parts of 
barren and bleak Siberia, in penal servitude and in 
prisons. 

Those among them whose lot it was to survive 
until om- own days accepted the revolution of 1917 
with joy ; yet very few of them, a negligible number, 
accepted present-day Russian Bolshevism'. They 
are true Socialists, ready to die for their ideas. They 
were interested in the true welfare of the people, 
not in gaining power. And they repudiated the 
Russian Bolsheviki, who had resurrected and intro- 
duced into every-day practice the old motto of the 
Jesuits: “The end justifies the means. . . .” 

In the fight against Russian absolutism the 
printed word was a powerful and effective weapon. 
Illegal literature, printed underground, had a 
limited circle of readers; its circidation involved 
great risks. On the other hand, the lawful press 
was cramped withm the sternest Draconic limita- 
tions of Russian censorship. In all large centres 
of the Russian Empire, along with the purely gov- 
ernmental organs, there sprang up great semi-of- 
ficial dailies which championed Russian absolutism 
and waged cruel war agaiast a constitution and 
democratic ideas. In the eighties, Novcne Vremia 
(New Times, Petrograd), MoskovsMa Viedomosti 
(The Moscow Gazette) and Kievlianin (TheEIiev- 
ian) had already a large circle of readers. The re- 
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actionary tendencies of these newspapers created 
new forces of Russian reaction and poisoned the 
growing generation of Russian officialdom and 
large landed proprietors — those real masters of the 
former Russian Empire. 

The great historical service and honor of creating 
the first prominent liberal organs, to counteract the 
reactionary newspapers, belong to J ews. The 
foimder and editor of the daily Novosti (News, 
Petrograd) was a Jew, Osip Notovich. Parallel 
with the Novodij the famous ethnographer and 
jurist, Michael Kulischer, began publishing in Kiev 
(in the eighties) the best provincial daily of that 
time, Zaria (The Dawn). 

Great self-sacrifice, civic courage and skill were 
required for so thankless an enterprise as the pub- 
lication of a democratic organ in Russia in the 
eighties, with her censorship and all arbitrary 
powers concentrated in the hands of the almighty 
administrative authority, to be used against His 
Majesty’s subjects entertaining audacious, liberal 
and democratic opinions. 

The creation of a liberal press in Odessa had also 
been, to a considerable degree, the work of Jews. 
Suffice it to mention Odesskia Novosti (Odessa 
News), the popular and widely read organ of the 
Odessa democracy. 

On the staffs of all the progressive dailies and 
magaziaes published in the Russian Empire during 
the last decades, there always have been a large 
number of Jewish contributors. 

JRiecJi (Speech), the organ of the liberal-bour- 
geois Constitutional-Democratic Party (the Ca- 
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dets), which appeared for the first time in Petro- 
grad during the First Russian Revolution (1905- 
06), was founded principally through the energy 
and co-operation of a J ew, the late engineer Juhan 
Bak. On the whole, the importance of the Jewish 
intellectuals in the work of creating a Russian 
democratic press was quite considerable. 

Despite all the severities of the Russian censor- 
ship and the eagle-eyed vigilance of the administra- 
tive authorities, the free printed word foimd its way 
into the pages of the magazines and the daily Rus- 
sian press, even though the editors and contributors 
had to strain their wits in search of various roimd- 
about ways and often had to speak the language of 
Aesop. . . . 

Free thought, like a fresh spring breeze, pene- 
trated all crevices ia the old and musty wall of 
Russia stagnating for centuries in darltoess and 
ignorance, the wall by which the rulers of Russia 
tried to partition off the vastest empire fjrom the 
culture and civilization of Western Europe. 

On the other hand, the spoken word was under an 
absolute and complete ban. The Russian Empire 
had known neither freedom of assemblage nor 
freedom of speech up to the very manifesto of 
October 17, 1905. 

The only platform from which it was possible 
to speak of the principles of justice, fraternity and 
equality among men was that of the new court insti- 
tutions created by the reforms of Alexander II 
(1855-1881). The public listened eagerly to the 
pleadmg of the defenders and gladly attended 
court-sittings. The bar became the freest and most 
independent profession in the land. Many Jews 
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enlisted in its ranks. And even though subse- 
quently (under Alexander III and Nicholas II) 
the admission of Jews to the bar was greatly 
limited and, for some time, denied altogether, the 
Jews won a very prominent and honorable position 
in the Russian bar, in its struggle against injus- 
tice and arbitrariness, and in its creative labors for 
genuine equity. 

In the first brilliant cluster of Russian jirrists, 
the most prominent civil lawyer was a Jew, the late 
Passover, known as a fearless champion of the law. 
One of the most prominent leaders in the field of 
criminal jurisprudence was a J ew, the late Kuper- 
nik, who appeared in great political trials. In the 
same period may also be placed their younger con- 
temporaries, the late A. Goldenweiser, of Kiev, 
and the late G. Blinnenfeld, of Odessa, prominent 
jurists and enlightened champions of democracy 
and hmnanity. 

The few J ews who had succeeded in entering the 
ranks of Russian magistrates during the brief 
period of “liberal tendencies” — ^in the sixties — ^won 
the reputation of being the fairest and most im- 
partial active workers on the bench. It is enough 
to refer to the late Y. Halpern, subsequently de- 
partmental vice-director at the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, and J. Teitel, member of the Saratov Circuit 
Comrt — that noble and popular ioitiator and sup- 
porter of every hmnane and charitable endeavor. 

The revolution of 1905 once more fiimg the 
doors of the Russian bar wide open to the Jews. 
During 1906 were registered in this profession all 
those “disabled” Jewish “jimior lawyers” (on pro- 
bation), who had awaited registration during the 
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many years of Russian reaction under Alexander 
III and Nicholas II. 

Many of these probationaries (Vinaver, Slioz- 
berg, Gruzenberg and others) had long enjoyed a 
well-earned reputation of being prominent authori- 
ties on law and indefatigable fighters against the 
iniquity and arbitrariness of the Tsarist regime. 
Several of them were destined to play an important 
political role in subsequent events. 

Sliozberg’s name was closely connected with the 
defense of the Jewish people’s interests in the courts 
of the Russian Empire. Sliozberg was publisher 
and editor (1903-05) of the best Russian law 
jommal (monthly ) — Viestnik Prava (The Law 
Messenger) . In the Russian Empire there was no 
Jewish public institution in which Sliozberg did not 
take an interest. But his chief charm lies in his 
being broad-minded towards the convictions of 
others, his boimdless love for his feUow-beings, and 
his invariable readiness to relieve the wants and sor- 
rows of whoever tiuns to him. 

In his political views Sliozberg is a representative 
of the moderate hberal elements of the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the former Russian Empire and ap- 
proaches in his program the Constitutional Demo- 
crats. For a long time the Bolsheviki hoimded and 
kept him in prison. After long privations and 
tribulations he escaped from the Soviet Republic 
and lives at present in Paris. 

Vinaver is justly reputed to be one of the highest 
authorities on civil law in the Russian Empire. 
When the Cadet party was formed he became one 
of its leaders and associate president of its central 
committee. Having been elected as one of the six 
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deputies from the City of Petrograd to the First 
Imperial Duma, he became the de facto leader of 
the Jews in the parliamentary group of the First 
Duma. Along with defending the interests of the 
Jewish nation, Vinaver delivered in the Imperial 
Duma elaborate program speeches on the question 
of reconstructing the Russian Empire on demo- 
cratic foundations. 

The other leader of the Cadet party, the Jew, 
Herzenstein, was looked upon in the First Imperial 
Duma, as well as in the whole empire, as one of the 
most profound authorities on the agrarian question. 

As a signatory to the Viborg Manifesto after the 
dispersion of the First Imperial Duma, Vinaver 
was sentenced to imprisonment and deprived of the 
right of suffrage. But even so he kept up the fight 
for democratic principles in the Russian Empire. 
Simultaneously, Viaaver combated the extreme left 
tendencies among the Jews. He was elected to the 
Russian Constituent Assembly, whose hours were 
cut short by Soviet bayonetocracy. . . . Alter that 
he participated in the anti-Bolshevik government of 
the Crimea. Subsequently the authority of Deni- 
kin’s government was extended also over the 
Crimea. Denikin’s place was occupied by Wran- 
gel; Wrangel’s by the Bolsheviki. After a short 
sojourn m the Crimea, Vinaver went to Paris, 
where he has been working to this day, together 
with his followers among the emigres, awaiting 
brighter days. 

An especially onerous and difficult task fell to the 
lot of the so-called “political lawyers.” In the wake 
of the revolution of 1905-06 came gloomy reaction. 
Persecutions were started against all those who had 
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fought autocracy. In connection with the infinite 
number of political, peasant and pogrom trials in 
all prominent centres, there were formed special 
groups of “political lawyers.” With utter self-ab- 
negation, they journeyed all over the empire, spent 
days and nights in railway cars and dirty hotels at 
out-of-the-way places, loudly and fearlessly lifting 
up their voices in defense of those who had fought 
for the triiunph of democracy. 

The most popular among the numerous Jewish 
“poHtieal lawyers” of this period of gloomy Rus- 
sian reaction are the names of Gruzenberg, Kal- 
manovich, Goldstein, the late Pergament, Bram- 
son, Margulies, Michael Mandelstam, E. Kxdi- 
scher, Wolkenstein and many, many others. 

Especially famous became Gruzenberg, that fiery 
pleader and acknowledged authority on the crimi- 
nal cassation practice of the Senate (Supreme 
Comt) . The name of Gruzenberg, counsel for 
Blondes and Beiliss, is well-known to every literate 
Jew. He appeared in all the most important politi- 
cal and press cases. 

In the present chapter have been mentioned the 
names of the best-known Jews from among the 
Tsar’s former subjects who, ip. print and by word 
of mouth, had served the cause of emancipating the 
countless millions of the Russian Empire. Some of 
them, like Herzenstein and Yoloss, lost their lives, 
being struck down by the cowardly hands of the 
Russian Black Hundred organizations. 

But there are thousands and possibly tens of 
thousands of Jews who devoted all their strength 
to the cause of preserving the legacies of democracy. 



CHAPTER II 


JEWISH POLITICAL PARTIES HT RUSSIA AND U KRAIN E 

The Blisliinev Pogrom (1903) opens a new histori- 
cal period for the Jews in the former Russian Em- 
pire. Their trust in a safe existence in the empire 
shattered, large numbers of Jews began to emi- 
grate. But the vast majority was forced, or chose, 
to r^nain. Then became apparent, particularly 
among the Jewish youth, the power of the national 
consciousness bom of persecution. They surged 
enthusiastically into the Zionist organization, the 
Bund and other Jewish national parties which now 
emerged. 

At the Helsingfors Congress, the Russian Zion- 
ist organization came out as a political party of the 
Russian Empire. Thereafter, the Zionist Party 
begins to take an active part in the poh'tical events 
of Russia. It nominates candidates for the Im- 
perial Duma, for the city councils, etc. This colos- 
sal blimder was destined to pervert the fundamental 
concepts of the political parties. A split soon oc- 
curred in the parent organization, and the Poale- 
Zion was bom. No homogeneity, however, was 
thereby restored to the older party, the members 
differing widely on political, social and economic 
groimds. 

The force of Jewish public opinion exerted in 
behalf of the idea of a national territorial center, in 
behalf of an autonomous state, became so over- 
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whelming as to render injudicious the restrictive 
framework of a political party. It became the voice 
almost of an entire people. As such, it required an 
imiversal organization for its realization. 

The Bund and the other Socialist parties, thanks 
to their use of the Jewish^ tongue, were able to 
develop an intense Socialist agitation among the 
Jewish proletariat. A parallel phenomenon was 
the growth of a national consciousness among the 
Jewish working classes. 

But the fact of the separate existence of specifi- 
cally Jewish political parties in the Russian Empire 
set up barriers to imited endeavors and dissipated 
the strength which the Jews might have derived 
from joint action with the other nationalities. 

Only a small minority of the Jews escaped being 
carried down by the turbulent torrent of this sep- 
aratism, which diminished the chances of general 
cooperation of the Jews with the other peoples ia 
the All-Russian political parties. 

Unsubstantial differentiations developed in the 
ranks of the Jewish parties. A new party suddenly 
appeared, known as the Zionist Socialists. The 
fashionable teachings of Bauer and Springer on the 
Seym and on National Personal Autonomy gave 
the impetus to the formation of a special political 
party, the “Se3nnists,” or Jewish Socialists. Al- 
though later united, the distraction and dissensions 
were not ended by the union of these two parties, 
for new parties kept springing up overnight. 

The founders of the Bund visualized the Yiddish 
language as a powerful means for expanding the 
hosts of the world proletariat. This was the con- 
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trolling motive for the organization of the Bund, 
outside of the AU-Russian Socialist parties. A 
great elemental fact was here overlooked by the 
Bimdists. It is, that the reciprocal relations of 
citizens reqiiire contacts. The proper basis, there- 
fore, of political affiliations in every country must 
be territorial, and not national or racial in its 
nature. 

The work for the fulfillment of Jewish national 
aspirations would be more effectively carried on by 
general Jewish organizations, rather than by Jew- 
ish political parties. For instance, in the contro- 
versy on the teaching of Hebrew or Yiddish m the 
schools, bourgeois and Socialists, although equally 
adherents of the one and of the other, were pre- 
vented from unitmg, by reason of their separation 
into antagonistic political camps. The existence of 
organizations embracing common Jewish ideals 
promises, accordingly, greater Jewish unity and in- 
fluence. 

The enthusiasm for National-Personal Auton- 
omy began to evaporate when the Seym — ^as a 
solution of the Jewish problem — was seen to be but 
a poor substitute for territory. The latter assumed 
its true proportions with the tremendous emigra- 
tion which set in after Kishinev. For it permitted 
a well-planned concentration in impopulated or 
thinly populated lands. In the decade preceding 
the outbreak of the World War, this flood of emi- 
gration reached an annual average of 100,000. The 
greater part of the immigrants went to the United 
States and settled in the cities. 

There now remained to be found unpopulated 
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territories to which at least a portion of the emi- 
grants might be diverted. 

The Zionist organization confined its efforts to 
Palestine and rejected all other parallel territorial 
projects. Zionist rejection of Uganda was the 
direct cause for the creation of the Jewish Territo- 
rial Organization. Parallel with the aid which it 
extended to emigrants, the J. T. O. also conducted 
research work with regard to the adaptability for 
Jewish settlement of land in Cyrenaica, Angola, 
Honduras, Mesopotamia, etc. The political situa- 
tion of the time was distinctly unfavorable to settle- 
ment in Palestine. 

In November, 1918, however, the J. T. O. of 
Russia and Ukraine, at a meeting in Kiev, em- 
powered its Central Committee to conclude an 
agreement with the Zionists for cooperation in facil- 
itating Jewish emigration to Palestine. But the 
J. T. O. also foresaw that tmder the most favorable 
conditions the movement to Palestine could never 
become a large or dominant one. It therefore de- 
cided to continue its practical regulation of Ameri- 
can immigration and its researches, coincident with 
the Palestine project, for Jewish autonomous 
centers in thinly populated coimtries. 

Unfortunately, the burning question of territo- 
ries for the Jewish emigrants remained only an aca- 
demic one for most Jewish parties and groups. 
With meager means and resources at its disposal, 
the J. T. O. has been sadly cramped in its endeavors. 
An d with the outbreak of the World War came the 
cessation of this highly important work. 

The Russian revolution brought to the Jews 
equality of rights, on paper. Very soon, however. 
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the entire Jewish population of the former Russian 
Rmpire was made to suffer horrible pogroms and 
imprecedented calamities and privations. 

There can be no doubt that as a result of these 
experiences a part of the Jewish population which 
is able and eager to emigrate, will leave Eastern 
Europe for America and Palestine within their 
quotas. But those who remain in Ukraine, 
in Poland, in Great Russia, will have to rise 
out of their present passivity and, according to 
the picturesque expression of the late Nahmn Sir- 
kin, become “participants in a new life arising out 
of chaos, shaking themselves free of the shackles of 
slavery, and creating new foundations of existence 
and new customs” {Jewish lAfCj Kiev, No. 17, 
1918). 

When Sirkin was penning these words, he could 
not foresee that the period of chaos was not at an 
end, that anarchy and a new form of slavery — 
Bolshevik slavery — ^were to be prolonged. In this 
blissful ignorance he died, fortrmate not to have 
witnessed the ensuing horrors of anarchy and the 
pogroms. 

When chaos comes to an end, when reconstruc- 
tion at last begins, the thought expressed by Sirkin 
will be vindicated. The tireless participation of the 
J ew in the creative life of the peoples among whom 
he lives will give him the right not to regard bimsftlf 
a mere stranger or guest in the new state forma- 
tions, but no less builder and master of these new 
formations than the indigenous peoples, than the 
majority of the population. 

But for such common work in the building of the 
new life a more intimate relationship between the 
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peoples is indispensable. The Zionist organization 
in Russia and Ukraine to which Sirkin belonged 
must recognize that the mistakes of the past and 
present must not be repeated; that one may not 
withdraw into one’s national shell and shirk co- 
operation with aU the political parties, the Ukrain- 
ian, the Lithuanian, etc., and, in due time, the 
Great Russian. Nor may the Zionists refer to the 
sanction of their former policies by the Jewish 
population of Russia and Ukraine. At general and 
specifically J ewish elections of the past, the Zionists 
used to poll great maj orities. Similarly, a majority 
of the peasant population voted for the program 
and the tactics of the Socialist-Revolutioni^s. But 
was it not clear that this was but a duty paid to 
revolutionary times, the result of an abnormal ex- 
alted mood of the popular masses, the result of ex- 
citement and of temporary maximalism? 

Similarly, the Jewish masses voted under the 
spell of national maximalism. For the time being, 
they seemed to forget that on a par with pmrely 
Jewish national problems there were other, more 
general political issues, equally important to the 
entire population of the count^. 

The life of the state cannot be reduced to mere 
expropriation without compensation of the lands 
of land owners, nor to narrowly national autonomy. 

. The system of taxation, railroads, pavements 
and water supply in one’s own town, and a multi- 
plicity of other live issues, afiPect the Greek and the 
Jew alike, and call for a common political life, for 
the existence of general pohtical territorial parties. 

No national autonomy, however broad, can re- 
place to the Jew his own territory, his own state. 
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The German, Italian and other peoples live on their 
own territories but also enjoy all the rights of citi- 
zenship in America and other states to which they 
have emigrated. The Jews also must strive to 
solve their historic problem in two ways: by the 
establishment of their own legalized abode in Pales- 
tine or in some other sparsely populated territory, 
in which Jews would soon be in the majority; and 
by the participation in all civil rights and duties 
of the populations of those countries in which the 
Jewish people of the diaspora are represented by 
minorities. One must follow life and banish the 
bold thought of tugging life along. One must free 
oneself from the mania of the greatness of one’s 
own party, from the belief that one particular group 
or party has beheld the truth exclusively and holds 
it. No more than any other people, can the Jewish 
people have one opinion, one common judgment on 
all questions. Notwithstanding all that the Jews 
have suffered in Ukraine and in Poland, all the 
Jews will not leave these countries either for Amer- 
ica or for Palestine. I personally belong to those 
who regard the Jewish immigrant in the United 
States as a fortunate individual, for he finds him- 
self in an environment which is at least a century 
ahead of Eastern Europe in general culture and 
civic development. I can also sincerely envy the 
Jews who are paving roads imder the burning sun 
of Palestine. And, of course, it is preferable to 
perish from the knife of an Arab in the land of one’s 
ancestors rather than to fall victim to a pogrom in 
Ukraine or Poland. 

But I repeat; aU will not leave the old abodes, the 
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majority will not be able to, while some will be 
averse to breaking away. 

The maximalism of the days of revolutionary 
orgies is being replaced by the drabness of slow and 
peaceful building and every-day toil. The natural 
law of the gravitation of minorities toward major- 
ities as toward a magnet will overcome all the newer 
notions of national autonomy, which at present 
constitute the fetish of the Jewish youth of Eastern 
Europe. The is often conquers the should in daily 
life. In the sixties it was customary to speak in 
Yiddish about the necessity of assimilating and 
stud3ring the Russian language. At J ewish gather- 
ings in large cities (Petersbtmg, Kiev, Odessa) dur- 
ing the past fifteen years one could always hear 
Jews advocating in Russian the necessity of na- 
tional rejuvenation and study of the Jewish lan- 
guage. . . . Thus the should and the is often meet 
at cross purposes. The point is not whether the 
young people are absorbing the customs and opin- 
ions of the majority, voluntarily or otherwise. In 
the sixties, Jewry, of its own accord, began to 
drink the brew of assimilation, but it could only do 
it by the spoonful. Later, when new watchwords 
had been soimded and Jewry, in a paroxism of 
exaltation and pride, resolved to tread the path of 
national rejuvenation, it began to absorb the same 
brew by the bucketful, without even noticing it, 
counter to its own will and intention. 

National rejuvenation can be fully realized only 
on one’s own territory. J ewry needs the means of 
self-expression; it also needs leaders who would 
be able to transform at least part of the immigrant 
hosts into citizens of the future Jewish State. 
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But Jewry must also find the shortest and best 
roads to a peaceful co-operation with other peoples 
in the diaspora. 

The first task may just now appear in a romantic 
halo of national heroism, but this does not in any 
way detract from the vital significance of the second 
task. JabotinsM, who was thrown into prison by 
the British for organizing in Jerusalem a local 
militia for protection against pogroms, as well as 
those many Jews who atoned in Siberia for their 
participation in the Bussian movement of libera- 
tion, served their own people, although in differ- 
ent ways. 

The impending concrete problems of the political 
life of the Jews of Eastern Europe seem to me to 
be the following. 

The “Bimd” must seriously consider whether 
there is any further necessity for its separate exist- 
ence and whether it is not time for it to merge with 
the General Social-Democratic parties in Russia, 
Ukraine, etc. For at present it is no longer proper 
to speak of the pioneer character of Socialistic prop- 
aganda among the Jewish proletariat and of the 
necessity, in view of the difficulty of the first steps, 
to conduct this propaganda in the Yiddish lan- 
guage. The modem Jewish proletariat is no less 
saturated with Socialism than is the proletariat of 
other peoples; the lessons of Bolshevism, on the 
other hand, have shovm the reverse of the medal, 
which appears when Socialism is interpreted as it 
is by the leaders and potentates of the Soviet 
regime. 

The party of the “Fusionists” (obiedinentsy) 
which regards the question of a “seym” and of 
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national autonomy as the cornerstone of its pro- 
gram, must also recognize that the idea of autonomy 
and of a “seym” are sufficiently propagandized not 
only among Jews, but even among some govern- 
ments (Ukraine, Lithuania) and political parties 
of other nationalities. Is it not time for the former 
Zionist- Socialists as well as the former “Seym- 
ovtsy” to take thought of a territory, which,. in 
their programs, they have relegated to the back- 
ground? 

As “Seymists” and territorialists, they can work 
toward the realization of the Jewish-national part 
of their program, together with numerous Jewish 
groups who accept the “seym” and a territory. As 
Socialists of various brands, on the other hand, 
they can join the general Socialist parties in the 
different countries. 

As to the “Volkspartei,” I had occasion as far 
back as 1918 in Baev to conduct negotiations with 
several of its representatives about the desirability 
of a merger with the corresponding general political 
parties. At that time omr discussions did not lead 
to positive results. But I did encounter in the 
“Volkspartei” a clear appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the question. Some of my interlocutors 
agreed that in time such a merger will be desirable, 
on condition, however, that national factions or 
blocks be organized within the general parties, and 
that the representatives of such factions be per- 
mitted to participate in the central committees of 
the general parties. 

The Zionist organization in Eastern Europe 
must become in its external structure like the Zion- 
ist organizations of Western Eiurope and America. 
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It is time to return to the days preceding Helsing- 
fors and cease figuring as a party. Then the words 
of SirMn about the participation of Jews in the 
general political reconstruction may yet come true. 
Then every Zionist will enjoy the opportimity to 
work for the good of Jewry in his own organization, 
and for that of any coimtry of which he may he a 
citizen, in the ranks of the general political parties. 

Again, there is need for the creation of great 
international Jewish organizations. Some time 
ago conditions demanded the laimching of a 
“Union for the attainment of J ewish rights.” To- 
day, after the Peace of Versailles, after the guaran- 
teeing of Jewish rights by international decrees, a 
“Union for the realization of Jewish rights” would 
he in place. In such unions and organizations aU 
classes of Jews would find opportunities for inter- 
communication, independent of their belonging to 
one or another political party. With such a radical 
reconstruction of the external structure of Jewish 
political and national life, the all-important ques- 
tions of emigration, the Jewish school, the language 
of instruction and a multiplicity of other questions 
pertaining to the daily lives of Jewry in the dias- 
pora, would find a complete and most comprehen- 
sive solution. 

As to the inner essence of that national sov- 
ereignty which is read into the institution of na- 
tional autonomy, some postulates imderlying the in- 
stitution must be subjected to a searching and 
thoughtful analysis. There is, for example, a glar- 
ing contradiction in the simultaneous demand that 
certain amounts of the general state fimds be ex- 
pended on J ewish schools and for other educational 
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purposes, and the insistence on an obligatory self- 
imposed taxation for the same purposes. It must 
not be forgotten that the state treasury, in handing 
over sums to the Jews in amoimts proportionate to 
the Jewish population, will only return to the Jews 
what they themselves have contributed for educa- 
tion in the form of a part of the state taxes. Thus 
there results a double taxation for the same pur- 
pose. Will the taxpayers agree to carry such a 
double burden? 

In addition to the above instance, there are still 
other questions connected with the institution of 
national autonomy, but these may be passed by for 
the present. 

There is, finally, need for a radical change in the 
psychology of Jewry as regards mutual interrela- 
tions. W ar must be waged against that intolerance 
of separate parties, groups and persons which weak- 
ens and disrupts the Jewry of Eastern Europe. Let 
Vinaver, Sliozberg and even the Zionist Pasmannik, 
fight the separatism of the “outskirts of Russia.” 
One must learn to respect not only one’s own opin- 
ion but also that of others. Let those Jews who be- 
lieve in the rebirth of a unified Russia, merge their 
efforts with the activities of the best representatives 
of these aspirations, the Cadets, the Russian Social- 
ist-Revolutionists, etc. . . . But those who think 
and believe differently have the right to expect an 
equally calm and objective attitude. It would be 
a great misfortune if all Jewry were to think and 
feel in one uniform way. Then we would no longer 
be a people, but a party. 

Mutual tolerance alone can cement the bonds 
of the whole of Jewry. The J ewish people has a 
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sufficient number of its own problems which may 
serve to unify the adherents of an integral Russia, 
the federalists and the separatists. The Ukrainian 
or the Georgian people do not split over the atti- 
tudes of Ukrainians or Georgians to Zionism or 
territorialism. Neither should Jewry be permitted 
to become divided against itself over differing atti- 
tudes toward the new map of Emope. 

A feeling of great mutual tolerance, unity among 
J ews, and a parallel intimate co-operation with the 
peoples among whom the Jews dwell — such are the 
watchwords for the future development of the whole 
of Jewry. And if at the present moment my voice, 
my call toward this goal, sounds isolated, the time 
will come when it wiU evoke an echo in the soul of 
the Jewish people. 



CHAPTER III 


BABKt/s TOWBE in eastern EUROPE 

The BibKcal legend about the Tower of Babel has 
instructive significance for the present day. East- 
ern Europe today is a veritable Babel. People liv- 
ing within the boundaries of the same country, 
under the rule of the same government, are sub- 
ject to conditions of wildest confusion because they 
lack the common groimd for mutual understanding 
and a common language. 

The mutual imderstanding which is required of 
individuals in order to promote harmonious per- 
sonal relationships, is also a prime requisite for 
harmonious relationship among political parties and 
nationalities living in the same country. 

While Jews were living in a secluded ghetto, 
taking no part in the political life of the country, 
they were regarded by their Christian neighbors 
not as citizens, but as a separate religious group en- 
gaged in the humiliating occupation of trading. 
Social and political relationship between Jews and 
their Christian neighbors began only at the end of 
the feudal system in Western Europe and with the 
inauguration of the constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The enlightened Christians tried to eradicate 
the existing prejudices against the Jews, and the 
latter began to leave their ghettos and to come into 
contact with their neighbors. They entered the 
social and the public fife of the countiy, they availed 
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themselves of the educatioDal opportunities, within 
the restrictions imposed upon them, and conformed 
to the customs of the land. 

Today the Jews of TVestern Europe, like the 
Jews of America, possess the full privilege of citi- 
zenship and are discharging aU the obligations in- 
cidental to this privilege. They go to the polls dur- 
ing the elections not as Jevos, but as citizens, and 
there are no special candidates put forth by J ewish 
political parties. 

Entirely different is the development of the polit- 
ical and national life of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe. 

The emancipation of the Jews in the former 
.Russian Empire and in Rumania came about much 
later than in the Western countries. Prior to the 
sixties of the last century, the East European Jews, 
with rare exceptions, remained within the walls of 
their ghettos and avoided any contact with the 
customs and the culture of their Christian surround- 
ings. It was only after the emancipation of the 
peasants that a change took place. The general 
Russian liberal movement took life and the young 
Jewish generation threw itself enthusiastically into 
its ranks. Jewish young men eagerly seized the op- 
portunity to enter Russian schools and universities. 
The idea of full assimilation with Russian culture 
captured the imagination of a significant part of the 
Jewish youth. The Jewish students worked b«.nH 
in hand with their Christian colleagues in the his- 
toric struggle for the liberation of the Russian 
people from its despotic rulers. Many of tbpm 
sacrificed their lives for the sake of a free and demo- 
cratic Russia. 
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A new chapter in the life of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe began in the eighties of the last century. 
The reign of Alexander III with its “temporary 
restrictive laws,” was an era of persecution for the 
Jews of the Russian Empire. As a result, there 
began an extensive emigration of Jews from Rus- 
sia to America. The Palestine movement gained 
strength- and the Jewish national spirit was awak- 
ened. The bloody Kjshinev pogrom (1903) and 
the subsequent pogroms in Gomel, Smela, etc., 
served to intensify this movement. The regenera- 
tion of the Jewish national consciousness coincided 
with the birth of national aspirations on the part of 
other oppressed peoples in both the Russian and the 
Austrian Empires. Like the Poles, Czecho- Slo- 
vaks, Ukrainians, and others, the Jews proclauned 
themselves a nation, albeit without a land. 

The difference, however, between the Jews and 
other nationalities lay in this important fact. While 
the other nationalities constituted a majority of 
the population in one territory or another, the Jews 
were a minority in every land. (This, of course, 
excludes many cities in Eastern Europe where the 
Jews constituted a majority of the inhabitants). 
To meet this difficulty, the Jewish nationalists put 
forth the demand for the so-called personal national 
autonomy, the invention of Bauer and Springer, 
Austrian Socialists, as a substitute for the territorial 
autonomy which the majority nationalities of 
Poland, Ukraine, Bohemia, and Lithuania de- 
manded. 

It is not necessary here to dwell in detail on the 
question of personal-national autonomy. This new 
ioatitution is but an inadequate substitute for a 
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homeland, which is the only healthy foimdation for 
the normal life and development of a nation. The 
personal-national autonomy affords, nevertheless, 
clearly expressed guarantees to the national minori- 
ties. The very existence of such autonomy proves 
that every national minority is autonomous in deal- 
ing with its own purely national problems. The 
discussion and solution of these purely national 
problems must be confined to special national 
"seyms" and not brought into the general parlia- 
ment of the country. These seyms should be the 
agency through which the national minorities de- 
fend their constitutional rights before the general 
legislative body. 

We will now examine the effects upon the Jews 
of Eastern Europe, brought about as a result of the 
appearance in the internal life of the Jews, of sep- 
arate political parties, viz., Zionist, Bund, Seymist, 
Volkspartei, etc., and the question of the propor- 
tional system of elections. 

In Western Europe and in America, the Zionists 
do not pretend to be a French, German, or Ameri- 
can political party. They have a clear understand- 
ing of their objects as Zionists. Zionism is a purely 
Jewish national movement, which finds expression 
in Zionist organizations. But every Zionist, as long 
as he remains away from Palestine, is a citizen of the 
coimtry where he lives. He has not only the rights 
but also the duties of citizenship. He would not 
understand the needs of his coimtry, the spirit and 
aspirations of the whole population, were he to have 
no political and social contact with his non- Jewish 
neighbors. 

Happy are the countries with only two or three 
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political parties. The old Russian Empire could 
not possibly exist with its dozens of political parties, 
and with separate parties for each of the many 
nations comprising the population. That was the 
Tower of Babel. . . . Each party lived for itself 
and its members were often uninformed and totally 
ignorant of events occurring nearby, affecting an- 
other party representing another nationality. 

The Jews in Eastern Europe, emulating their 
neighbors, set up their own parties — ^Zionist, Bund, 
Volkspartei, — as separate political parties, which 
was an historical mistake. Without doubt, the 
Jews need special organizations for the solution of 
purely national questions, such as Palestine, emi- 
gration and immigration, religion, culture, etc., 
but politically they are an integral part of their 
native coxmtry, and must act in accordance with 
that fact. 

The very existence of separate Jewish political 
parties created a gulf between them and the other 
peoples, and, instead of closer political relationship, 
there resulted complete isolation and mutual dis- 
trust. 

Another factor which helped to widen this dan- 
gerous split between Jew and Christian in Eastern 
Europe was the system of proportional elections, 
which was used in the elections to the All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly and in local elections in the 
former Russian Empire. In Ukraine, for instance, 
every election district consisting of a gubernia of 
three or four millions of people had to elect from 
ten to twenty deputies to the All-Russian As- 
sembly. Each party printed a list of its candidates. 
In fact, every group of one hundred people or more 
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could make up and print a list of its own. Such 
lists were then automatically sent to each voter by 
the official board of elections. There were in every 
district not less than ten hsts of the Ukrainian 
and Russian parties, two or three lists from the 
Polish parties, and fom or five lists from the J ew- 
ish parties. Imagine the bewilderment of the 
peasants upon receiving all of these lists, each of 
which contained from ten to twenty names. . . . 
Generally, the large majority of these names were 
unknown to the peasants, and confusion was worse 
confotmded when the peasant beheld the Polish 
and the Jewish lists, printed in Pohsh and in Yid- 
dish. It seemed rather strange to him to be asked 
to vote for the Bund and the Poale-Zion, and in a 
language which he could not read! 

The nationahstic fever was then at its highest 
point and every nationality in Eastern Europe de- 
manded the maximum. The Jews, too, despite be- 
ing a minority everywhere, were not content with 
representation on the general lists. Every Jewish 
party had to have its o'wn list. And this was true 
not only in districts where the Jewish population 
was sufficiently numerous to warrant an indepen- 
dent list, but also in districts where the number of 
Jews was so insignificant that none of the Jewish 
parties could ever hope to elect even a single deputy. 

The damaging results of the system of propor- 
tional elections in a country with a variety of people 
were evident everywhere. One can hnagine the im- 
pression created by a newspaper headline such as 
tMs: “The Struggle between Jewish and Christian 
Lists.” From this it would appear that the elections 
to Parliament or municipal bodies were purely a 
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nationalistic struggle between Russians, Poles, 
Jews, Ukrainians, or Lithuanians. Normal legisla- 
tive bodies are not the battle-grounds for conflicting 
national and racial interests. They are the repre- 
sentative bodies of the entire citizenship of a country 
without regard to the racial and religious aflSliations 
of the people constituting that citizenship. The 
rights of all the nationalities living in a given 
country must be guaranteed by the constitution. 
The parliament of the covmtry should thereafter 
have nothing to do with them. The national auton- 
omy, which is granted to minorities, gives them 
sufficient latitude for solving their own national, 
religious and cultural problems within their own 
organizations or congresses. 

The staunchest of Zionists or Territorialists do 
not believe in the possibility of removing all Jews 
to Palestine or to any other place. It is evident that 
there will always remain large numbers of Jews in 
the countries of the diaspora. In view of this fact, 
the Jews of Eastern Europe must find the solution 
of their duality as Jews and citizens in a synthesis 
of their duties to their own people and to the 
coxmtry where they live. As to the latter, they must 
conduct their political activities through the gen- 
eral territoral political parties of the land, together 
with the citizens of the other races or faiths, just as 
the Jews of Western Europe and America do. 

Closer political contact on the part of the Jews 
with the non- Jewish population will serve to dispel 
the numerous prejudices against the Jews, which 
are harbored by even the best elements among the 
Christians in Eastern Eiurope. The political Ghetto 
is much more dangerous than the religious Ghetto 
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or the social Ghetto. The Jews, especially, are 
exposed to danger, because they are today a nation 
without a land and without a government to protect 
them in the countries of their dispersion. 

The point of view which I have here developed 
concerning the structure of the political life of the 
Jews in the diaspora and the proportional system 
of elections, is opposed to the opinions of the ma- 
jority of Eastern Emopean Jews, as well as to the 
present Jewish political currents in Eastern Eu- 
rope. What are the arguments presented in favor 
of the existence of separate J ewish political parties ? 
Let me analyze the two most important of them. 

The first argument has been that it is easier to 
familiarize the masses with the program of the 
party if the latter speaks to them in their native 
language. This view was put forth especially by 
the Bund. The answer to that is that the same re- 
sult could be obtained by the organization of na- 
tional factions within the ranks of the general (ter- 
ritorial) political parties. There could be, for in- 
stance, a Jewish faction in the Russian or Ukrain- 
ian party of Socialist-Revolutionists. There could 
be Jewish, Polish and other factions in the Lithu- 
anian party of Social-Democrats. Every faction 
would be represented in the central committees of 
the respective parties. The general meeting of all 
factions would be a common meeting groimd for a 
mutual exchange of ideas, which would inevitably 
result in a better understanding among the various 
nationalities of the coxmtry. 

The other argument advanced is that the Jews 
must have their own representatives in all legislative 
and administrative bodies, who will be responsible 
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directly to them and act in accordance with the in- 
structions of the J ewish parties which elected them. 
This argument is convincing in its application to 
countries where the constitution does not guarantee 
equal political rights to national minorities. It is 
evident that in countries where the Jews must 
continually struggle to obtain the recognition of 
their elementary rights, they must have their own 
representatives devoted to their interests. On the 
other hand, however, in a parliament composed of 
an anti-Semitic majority, a mere handful of Jewdsh 
deputies would be powerless in any case and could 
not obtain considerable results. 



CHAPTER IV 


JEWISH AGEICUXTUEE IN EASTEEH EUROPE 

The life of the Jew in the former Russian Empire, 
previous to the revolution of 1917, reflected in all 
its different phases the artificial conditions and 
innumerable restrictions which formed an insepa- 
rable part of the reactionary policy of the former 
governments of Russia. 

The laws and regulations concerning the “Pale of 
Settlement” brought about an abnormal congestion 
of the Jews in the towns and hamlets of Ukraine, 
Lithuania, White Russia and Poland. The dis- 
qualification of the Jews iu government and public 
service, restrictions in their rights to own land, 
etc., inevitably compelled the great majority of the 
Jewish population to seek a livelihood in trade and 
industry alone. Nevertheless, even in this artificial 
condition of Jewish life iu Russia there was about 
it somethiag stable and settled, something wrought 
through centuries of Russian despotism and re- 
action. 

The revolution of 1917 swept away all the legal 
restrictions of the Jews. But in November of the 
same year the Bolsheviki were already in power. 
The disorganization of economic life and the general 
stagnation of trade and industry which followed in 
the wake of the anarchy and civil war affected 
especially the Jewish population. After this fol- 
lowed the nationalization of commerce and industry, 
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as a result of which the whole Jewish population en- 
gaged in these branches of economic activity found 
itself without work and without bread. To enter 
the ranks of the factory workers was impossible 
for these Jews, because the number of running 
factories and other industrial plants in Russia was 
not only not increased under the Soviet regime but, 
on the contrary, catastrophically reduced. 

Under these circumstances nothing remained for 
the Jews to do but to turn their eyes towards the 
only occupation where the Bolsheviki had not been 
able to prohibit all private initiative, that is to say, 
agriculture. 

A brief excursion into the history of Jewish agri- 
culture in the former Russian Empire will perhaps 
be opportune, in view of the present interest in 
agriculture among the Jews. 

Up to 1800 the right of land ownership in Rus- 
sia belonged only to the nobility, the monasteries, 
and the crown. It was only in 1800 that permis- 
sion was granted to merchants and townsfolk (non- 
Jews) to acquire land, but without serfs, as these 
could be owned only by the nobility. In rare ex- 
ceptions, individual Jews were also permitted per- 
sonally to engage in agricultural work and to lease 
land. 

The idea of attracting the Jews to agricultural 
life, however, had arisen in Russian government 
spheres already at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Practical realization was first given to this 
idea in the twenties of the nineteenth century, when 
it was decided to colonize the so-called “Novorossia” 
(a region near the Black Sea) , even if it was to be 
done in a compulsory and artificial way. The Jews, 
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together with Germans and Bulgarians, were the 
pioneers in the agricultural settlement of Novo- 
rossia. However, the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment in this question lacked definiteness; now the 
government would begin colonizing the Jews, then, 
again, it would suddenly stop all colonization. 

The reign of Nicholas the First gave the Jewish 
colonists certain privileges and advantages. Side 
by side with these, however, compulsory measures 
were also applied by Nicholas the First to make the 
Jews turn to agriculture. In 1836 it was decided to 
send a great number of Jews to Siberia, there to 
become agriculturists, but in 1837 this decision was 
already revoked, and those Jews who had managed 
to reach Siberia were turned back. In 1846 per- 
mission was granted to the Jews to establish agri- 
cultural colonies in the Province of Ekaterinoslav. 

Under Alexander the Second — ^notwithstanding 
that it was the era of the first liberal reform move- 
ment in Russia — further Jewish colonization in 
Novorossia met with difficulties and obstacles. By 
this time Novorossia was already more or less 
densely populated, and required no more artificial 
settlements. “The Jew has done his work,” and, like 
that Moor, “The Jew may go I” . . . 

It is true that in 1862, in the reign of Alexandei 
the Second, the J ews received the right to purchase 
land. But abeady in 1864 there began a whole 
series of interdicts and prohibitions which abrogated, 
this right precisely in those provinces where the 
great majority of the Jews lived. Finally, in May, 
1903, a decree was issued by the Committee of Min- 
isters, depriving all Jews throughout the empire of 
the right to purchase land. 
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According to the figures of the ICA, there were 
before the war in the territory of the Russian Em- 
pire about 160,000 Jews* who owned and > worked 
their land. These figures are at some variance with 
the official data of the government census of 1897, 
according to which the number of Jews engaged in 
agriculture was more than 163,000, namely, 157,820 
within the “Pale of Settlement,” and 5,763 without. 

The bulk of the Jewish farming population lived 
in the Province of Kherson, the Province of Minsk 
ranking second, and Bessarabia third. Least of all 
‘was the number of Jewish agriculturists in the Tau- 
ride Province, which includes also the Crimea. 
Still, in spite of these relatively tr iflin g results, up 
to the present time, it will not be amiss for us to 
mention certain general facts regarding the Crimea, 
in view of the widespread interest aroused for this 
wonderful garden-spot of the earth, famous for its 
natural beauty and bahny climate, in connection 
with the Utopian scheme of Abraham Bragin and 
the Soviet Government to estahhsh in the Crimea 
and Southern Ukraine a Jewish state. 

One haK of the Jewish agriculturists are settled 
in the Jewish agricultural colonies proper. The 
best of these are located in the Provinces of Kherson 
and Ekaterinoslav, which had about 27,000 Jewish 
colonists prior to the revolution. 

In all the five Jevpish colonies in the Crimea 
established in 1922, there were in 1923 about 150 
families, or about 400 souls. All these colonies — 
Tel Chai, Maayen, Avoda, Chaklay, and Ikor — ^are 
situated in the northern section of the Crimea, in the 
vicinity of Djankoi. Properly speaking, we ought 
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to regard the colonists of Tel Chai rather as CJialut- 
zinij for it is reported that they look upon their stay 
in the Crimea as only temporary, whUe preparing to 
emigrate later on to Palestine. 

After this chapter had been set in type, Dr. 
Rosen’s report on Jewish colonization in Ukraine, 
Crimea and White Russia was published. This 
report notes a considerable development of J ewish 
agriculture in Crimea during the past three years. 
In July, 1925, the number of Jews engaged in agri- 
cultmal pursuits in Crimea was 4,640, iu Ukraine 

77.000, in White Russia and Central Russia 34,000. 
The acreage occupied at that time by Jewish 
farmers was : 75,800 in Crimea, 513,000 in Ukraine, 
108,000 in White Russia and Central Russia (July, 
1925). 

The greatest extent of the Crimean Peninsula 
from North to South is about 115 miles, and from 
East to West about 185 miles. Its present popula- 
tion is about 562,000, the Jews numbering about 

40.000. The southern portion of the Crimea, which 
is mountainous, covers about one fourth of the 
peninsula, and the remainder is flat steppe country. 

The Crimea has eleven cities, and here, according 
to pre-war figures, were concentrated about 37% 
of the whole population of the Crimea. From the 
same figures it appears that the Tartars made up 
about 90% of the total population in the mountain- 
ous section, and about 50% in the steppe, i.e., the 
agricultural regions. The principal agricultural 
products of the Crimea are wheat, barley and vine. 
During the past decade, no doubt, certain changes 
in the composition of the Crimean population must 
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have taken place. But at all events it is safe to say 
that not less than 75% of the inhabitants are Tar- 
tars and Ukrainians, and that the remaining 25% 
are Great Russians, Jews, Germans, Armenians, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Karaites, Bsthonians, and 
Gypsies. 

The chief centers of Jewish population in the 
Crimea have always been, and are today, the cities 
of Simferopol and Karasu-Bazaar. Most of the 
Crimean Jews were craftsmen and artisans previous 
to the revolution. We regret to have no data to 
show how far the ratio of artisans to the general 
Jewish population of the Crimea has been altered 
since. 

Before the revolution a very large portion of the 
land in the Crimea was concentrated in the hands 
of a small number of Russian landlords. This is 
why there was always a very large number of peas- 
ants in the Crimea who had either too little land or 
none. Needless to say, these peasants have been 
demanding very insistently, and are bound to de- 
mand also in the future, all the landed estates con- 
fiscated in the revolution from the landlords, mon- 
asteries and crown. 

The Crimea had numerous palaces and estates be- 
longiug to the Russian imperial family. It used to 
be the favorite residence of the Tsars and the 
highest dignitaries of the empire at all seasons of 
the year. Reactionary propaganda among the 
population of this region, anti-Semitic agitation, 
the prohibition of settlement of Jews in certain 
parts of the Crimea — all these things were only 
the natural consequence of the love and attachment 
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shoAvn by Russia’s rulers for this garden-spot of 
the empire. . . . 

In the future the Crimea bids fair to become 
an object of strife and contention between Tartars, 
Russians and Ukrainians. In recent years the 
separatist tendencies, aiming at absolute indepen- 
dence for the Crimea, have greatly increased among 
the Tartars. The Ukrainians, again, would have 
the Crimea as one of the states entering into the 
composition of Ukraine, being prepared to let it 
have its local autonomy. Russian imperialists dream 
of an absolute subjection of the Crimea to Mos- 
cow. And, lastly, the Russian federalists propose 
to set up a separate Crimean state as part of a Rus- 
sian federated republic. 

Small wonder that the Bragin scheme of an au- 
tonomous Jewish state in the Crimea and Southern 
Ukraine has provoked an angry protest among the 
Gentiles. Russian and Ukrainian newspapers of 
various shades of opinion have aheady commented 
in a series of indignant articles and editorials upon 
this scheme. 

It is precisely the Crimea and the southern parts 
of Ukraine which border upon the Black Sea. It 
is here that the most important ports of that sea 
are situated. And it would be hard to find another 
section of the former Russian Empire which offers 
a more favorable ground for uprisings, civil wars, 
mutual suspicion, etc., than this one, for some years 
to come, at least. 

Moreover, it is precisely in the Provinces of 
Ekaterinoslav, Odessa, and the Crimea that many 
thousands of peasants from the Provinces of Kiev, 
Podolia and Volynia have registered already their 
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claims and obtained the promise that they woidd 
receive land confiscated from the former landlords 
and the crown after the revolution. These three 
provinces are densely populated, and among their 
peasants there still are a great many who have either 
too little land or none at all. Furthermore, a con- 
siderable proportion of that huge mass of Ukrain- 
ian peasants who emigrated before the war to Si- 
beria have announced their intention of returning to 
Ukraine, and these peasants have claims precisely 
to the Southern Ukraine, i.e., the Provinces of 
Odessa and Ekaterinoslav. Similar intentions have 
been voiced by many groups of peasants from the 
Great Russian and White Russian provinces. 

Under the laws of the Soviet Government, the 
preferential right in the distribution of free land be- 
longs to peasants with little land, and to those land- 
less peasants who have previously been engaged in 
agriculture or are at least of peasant origin. 

In view of all these circumstances it is manifest 
that the problem of furnishing land to the Jews in 
the southern parts of Ukraine and in the Crimea is 
not very simple and may yet meet with very serious 
obstacles. 

Now, however, there is a very real danger that 
the noise raised by the project of Abraham Bragin 
will not only fail to have favorable consequences, 
but will create additional diflSculties for the estab- 
lishment of new Jewish agricultmal colonies in the 
Crimea as well as all over Ukraine. And the 
sooner aU these idle and fruitless talks about a 
Crimea-TJkrainian Jewish state will cease, the better 
for new agricultural possibilities for the Jews aU 
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through the territory of the former Russian Em- 
pire. The economic aspect of this problem is far too 
important and urgent that we should permit it to 
be obscmed and checked by such risky and futile 
political-national side issues. 



CHAPTER V 


WHITHER? 

Moke than once did this question — Whither? — ^be- 
come most serious for the J ews of Eastern Europe. 
Prior to the Russian revolution, however, there was 
one hope and one consolation amidst all their trials 
and. tribulations. This hope, or rather illusion, was 
their firm belief that anti-Semitism and pogrom 
tendencies were strong only among the reactionary 
Russian Government officials, and that the great 
mass of the population of the empire, especially the 
peasants and working people, were free from hatred 
for the Jews. 

The civil war, numerous uprisings and revolts, 
and the chaos and the anarchy which overwhelmed 
the former Russian Empire iu the fall of 1917, 
destroyed this most cherished illusion of the Jews 
very quickly. The stern realiiy has since shown that 
the virus of anti-Semitism injected by the govern- 
ment has penetrated very deeply the masses of the 
non- Jewish population. On the other hand, it was 
made evident that under no government, even the 
most reactionary and anti-Semitic, can there be 
such terrible Jewish pogroms in Eastern Europe as 
in the absence of all governments, during civil war 
and anarchy. The principal contingent of pogrom- 
makers is always furnished by the criminal ele- 
ments, who are on the lookout for opportunities to 
plunder and pUlage with impunity. Anti-Semitic 
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agitation, the ease with which it is possible to tell 
an Eastern European Jew from a Gentile by out- 
ward appearance, and the greater degree of de- 
fenselessness of those Jews as a minority of the 
population — ^all these circumstances tend to explain 
why pogroms overwhelm the Jews almost exclu- 
sively. 

Under such conditions every new revolution, coup 
d’etat, or uprising of any particular nationality of 
the former Russian Empire — ^in short, aU those 
things which may result in civil war — are fraught 
with mortal danger to the Jewish inhabitants. This 
is very strikingly illustrated by the example of 
Great Russia and Siberia, on the one hand, and 
Ukraine, on the other. 

In Great Russia and Siberia there were prac- 
tically no pogroms throughout the period following 
the revolution. It is true, in these parts of the 
former Russian Empire, which did not include the 
Jewish “Pale of Settlement,” the nximber of Jews 
has been very small, relatively speaking (less than 
1 per cent of the total population). They lived 
chiefly in the cities, as doctors, lawyers, druggists, 
and certain privileged merchants, differing but little 
in dress and general appearance from the rest of the 
population. But the main reason for the absence of 
pogroms in these parts of the country was that their 
almost homogeneous Great Russian population did 
not have any national conflicts to wage. No one 
threatened the national independence of Great Rus- 
sia. The Bolsheviki quickly extended their control 
all over Great Russia and Siberia wdthout any con- 
tinuous and serious opposition. 

In Ukraine and White Russia, on the other hand. 
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with their large Jewish population, the Gentiles, 
and especially the peasants, saw in the Bolsheviki 
not only their political enemies, hut also RussianSj 
or, more properly speaking. Great Russians, who 
were trying once more to subject the territories of 
Ukraioe, Crimea, White Russia, the Caucasus, 
etc., to the centralized authority of Moscow. Need- 
ing grain and cattle for the poorer sections of the 
North, the Bolsheviki descended every year like 
locusts upon the fertile fields of Ukraine, robbing 
the local peasants of the greater part of their 
harvests, horses, and cows, takmg sometimes even 
the last head of cattle. 

It was on these economic groimds that the hatred 
of the Ukraioian for the Great Russian became 
most fierce and intense. In the eyes of the Ukrain- 
ian peasants, Denikin, as well as Lenin, typified 
Moscow and Great Russia, whose domination they 
are anxious to throw off. In the event that the 
Bolshevik rule weakens or collapses in Ukraine, 
Caucasus, White Russia, and all the other terri- 
tories where it is now in force and where serious 
national problems exist, it will be inevitable that 
revolts and civil wars should break out there. And 
the Jews living in the sections which are bound to 
suffer from the bloody encoimters between the 
various nationalities will always find themselves be- 
tween two fires. All belligerent parties will demand 
of the Jews sympathy and co-operation for their 
own side, and each party, even in the event of a very 
short-lived victory, will take reprisals against the 
Jews more than against any other element of the 
population, because, perhaps, a certain portion of 
the Jewish population will have sympathized with 
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or been merely neutral to the enemy. While it is 
often hard to distinguish by mere outward appear- 
ance between an Ukrainian and a Great Russian 
city dweller, the majority of the Jews of the for- 
mer “Pale of Settlement” may be easily recog- 
nized as Jews at a glance. 

The Jewish masses reckon with the possibility of 
anarchy and the perils with which it threatens them. 
T his is why, in spite of the negative attitude of most 
Jews towards the Soviet regime, which has been 
responsible for the economic ruin of the Jews, the 
latter justly fear all kinds of upheavals and re- 
volts, which spell danger of pogrom and massacre. 
This is why our imfortimate, harassed brethren in 
Eastern Europe are seeking so eagerly and per- 
sistently for an answer to the question which now 
confronts them in all its tragic seriousness, the ques- 
tion — ^Whither? 

After the pogroms of 1881, and after that of 
Edshiaev in 1903, life itself furnished the answer 
to this question. At that time the Jews of the for- 
mer Russian Empire emigrated in vast ntunbers, 
chiefly to the United States. Today we could ex- 
pect a stfll greater wave of emigration to America 
as well as Palestine, if the immigration quotas of 
these countries would not place certam limits upon 
the natural flow of immigration. 

Outside of the United States, with its deflnite 
quota restrictions, Canada and Argentine are very 
much in favor of admitting more than their quota 
of any nationality, if these immigrants will give as- 
smance that they will engage in agriculture or 
stock raising. About three years ago the present 
writer had a talk on this very subject with the Ar- 
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gentine Ambassador at Washington, Senator Le 
Breton, who expressed himself to that effect. Would 
it not be more advantageous to the Jewish public 
organizations to devote their efforts to utilizing 
these opportimities in Canada and Argentine, on 
behalf of those Eastern Emropean Jews who like 
to engage in agriculture, instead of the futile and 
dangerous schemes about the Crimea and Southern 
Ukraine? 

At one time previous to the Russian revolution, 
the Jews were very fond of saying: “Let every Jew 
who carmot or will not remain in Russia go to 
America or Palestine 1” Today, however, we should 
say instead: “Saiwe qui pent!" Let every Jew who 
can do so tear himself away from Eastern Europe 
and go to America or Palestine, provided he gets 
into the restricted quota. 

Entirely different is tibe question as to the pro- 
priety of Jewish transmigrations at the present 
grave period within the boundaries of those terri- 
tories which are now xmder Bolshevik rule. I have 
already had occasion to express my views on the 
specific danger of a scheme for establishing an au- 
tonomous Jewish State in sufficiently populated 
territories of the former Russian Empire. As a 
minority, the Jews are powerless, and lack the legal 
right to declare to the other nationalities, be they 
Tartars, Ukrainians, or White Russians, “Otes toi 
de la que je m’y mettel” (“Get off your own terri- 
tory, that I may take your place!”). 

There is another French saying, however, which 
appears to be the most correct answer to the ques- 
tion we have propoimded, the question of those J ews 
who may be compelled to stay on under the Soviet 
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regime: “J’y suis, j’y reste” (“Here I am, and here 
I shall remain”). Such, in our view, would be the 
most proper and most painless solution of this prob- 
lem imder existing conditions. Particular danger is 
involved in transmigrations of Jews from Great 
Russia to Ukraine, White Russia, Crimea, and the 
Caucasus. By this we do not mean to say that the 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Tartars, and Cauca- 
sians are more affected by the poison of anti-Semi- 
tism than are the Great Russians. No, for in this 
respect all nationalities of the former Russian Um- 
pire are more or less alike, for all of them lived 
under the reactionary and anti-Semitic influence 
of the Russian Government. The Great Russians, 
but especially the Tchetehens of the Caucasus serv- 
ing in Denikin’s armies, outdid the Ukrainians in 
the savagery and atrocities they committed in the 
course of the pogroms on Ukrainian territory. But 
there are, as I tried to point out above, more dan- 
gerous and less dangerous territories for the Jews 
in the former Russian Empire, all depending upon 
the degree of likelihood of civil war and anarchy. 

We would advise, moreover, to postpone for the 
present all wholesale transmigrations from the for- 
mer “Pale of Settlement” to other parts of Great 
Russia. It is well to remember that the first Jewish 
synagogue was erected at St. Petersburg only in 
1802, whereas the Crimea had Jews among its in- 
habitants as far hack as the ninth century. We 
should also bear in mind the fact that, even though 
Jewish life in the “Pale” was one continuous mar- 
tyrdom, with pogroms and other calamities recur- 
ring from time to time, Jews were almost entirely 
unknown in Great Russia, from which the law 
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barred most 'of them. Hence, who can forecast to- 
day the attitude of the Great Russians toward an 
invasion of Jews from the “Pale”? Especially in 
view of the popular belief that the Jews have been 
the creators of the Bolshevist regime and are there- 
fore responsible for all the calamities of the Russian 
people. 

In all those cities and villages where the Jews 
have been Hving for generations, they have, after 
all, some friends among the Gentile inhabitants, 
who have become accustomed and famihar with 
them. As permanent residents, these J ews are more 
or less familiar with the local languages spoken 
by the peasants and workers of the territory, and 
know the character and customs of the Gentile 
neighbors. The horrors of recent years have also 
shown the Jews very plainly precisely wherein they 
must look for the greatest peril in a given locality, 
among the Gentile inhabitants there. And tlhs 
enables them often to take precautions. 

Transferred to new environments, surrounded 
by an entirely strange and unfamihar population, 
the Jews, in case of civil war, are likely to find than- 
selves in far worse conditions than in their present 
domicile. In this respect especially soimd and in- 
telligent reasoning and understanding has been 
shown by those Jews who are taking up market gar- 
dening and other agricultural pursuits within the 
environs of their permanent homes, near their own 
cities and villages. 

"Sauve qni pent!" we repeat once more to all 
those who are able to go to America and Palestine. 

But “J’y suis, j’y restel” seems to us, here, the 
best solution for those Jews who are compelled to 
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live on under the Soviet reginae, at present as well 
as in that future transition period which may bring 
in its wake a fresh wave of troubles, risings, and 
anarchy. 

At all events, pending a restoration of more nor- 
mal conditions in Eastern Europe, Jewish organiza- 
tions in other coimtries ought to refrain from direct- 
ing and instigating the Jewish inhabitants of the 
Union of Soviet Republics in questions of transmi- 
gration within that Union. The J ewish inhabitants 
themselves, familiar as they are with local condi- 
tions, are much more competent to decide such 
problems than are outsiders. 

“We do not organize any groups and do not in- 
duce anybody to become settlers,” says Dr. Rosen 
in his report presented at the National Conference 
of the Joint Distribution Committee held in Phila- 
delphia, September 12 and 13, 1925. “The groups 
must organize of their own accord.” Dr. Rosen 
also states that the Agro- Joint deals with the set- 
tlers only after they have been allotted land and 
have arrived at a destination ready for settlement. 

These statements are of very great importance 
in that they show the real attitude of the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee toward the work of coloniza- 
tion. They dispose of the rumors that the Joint 
Distribution Committee carries on a propaganda 
among the Jewish population in the Soviet Repub- 
lics in order to influence the transmigration of Jews 
from one place to another and their settling on the 
land. 

On Ihe other hand, there is no doubt that this hup 
of “reconstructive rehabilitation” originated in the 
“dire necessity brought about by the post-war and 
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post-revolutionary conditions of the country.” The 
fact that the hungry Jewish city-dwellers are rush- 
ing toward the land needs no justification. Why 
should they refuse to take land from the hands of 
the Soviet Government when all the peasant and 
non-peasant Gentile populations accept it? 

All these facts and considerations do not, how- 
ever, eliminate the risks and dangers involved in 
this colonization plan, Several measures have to 
be adopted in order to minimize these dangers and 
to assme some degree of security for the Jewish 
colonists. Among these measmes, two are especially 
important: 

1. It is by all means essential to avoid in the 
future the transmigration of Jews from old places, 
where they had lived for a long time, to new and 
distant places, and especially from one Soviet Re- 
public to another. 

2. It is necessary to support by all means those 
Jews who desire to leave the cities and to settle on 
the land in the same or in the neighboring districts, 
where there is a homogeneotis population. 



CHAPTER VI 


FEIENDLY ENEMIES OF THE JEWS AND SUBCONSCIOUS 
ANTI-SEMITES 

I 

Tece Jews of Eastern Europe of today are far 
from being homogeneous in their political and na- 
tional views and S 3 rmpathies. The Russian revolu- 
tion, and the resulting chaos and anarchy which 
ended in the dismemberment of the former Russian 
Empire, brought a significant change in the struc- 
ture of Eastern European Jewry. 

As we have had occasion to point out previously 
in this book, in Great Russia, where the Bolsheviki 
succeeded in seizing power with hardly any resist- 
ance on the part of the population, the proportion 
of Jews before the Revolution (about 1 per cent of 
the 70,000,000 people living in Great Russia) was 
negligible. The majority of the Great Russian 
Jews lived in the towns. As a result of the national- 
ization of industry and trade, they remained without 
bread, and, consequently, had to choose between 
starvation or employment in the Bolshevist institu- 
tions. The most prorninent of the Russian- Jewish 
intelligentsia who managed to escape from the land 
of Soviet rule to Western Europe live now mainly 
in Paris and Berlin. The most influential Russian 
anti-Bolshevist newspapers and magazines are now 
published in these two cities, and the majority of 
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their contributors are Russian Jews. Generally, 
the niunber of Jews among the active Russian anti- 
Bolshevist groups is much larger than in the ranks 
of the Bolshevist Government. 

What are the proportions of the Jewish popula- 
tion in other parts of the former Russian Empire? 
From the viewpoint of numbers and political im- 
portance, the Jews in the regions of the Don and 
Kuban and in Turkestan are not very significant. 
In Latvia they are more numerous, but politically 
they are negligible. StiU fewer proportionately 
than in Great Russia are the Jews in Finland, 
Esthonia, Siberia and in the Caucasus. The great 
majority of East European Jews lived, and still 
live, in Poland, Lithuania, White Russia and 
Ukraine. 

The Polish and Lithuanian Jews have from the 
beginning taken a hostile attitude toward Bolshe- 
vism and have turned their efforts to the creative 
task of building up the new national States on the 
ruins of the former Russian Empire. The Lithu- 
anian Jews have played an especially important 
part in this work. 

There were and there are among the Polish Jews 
many sincere Polish, super-patriots, popularly 
known as “Poles of the Mosaic persuasion.” The 
Poles themselves recognize them as “good Poles.” 
Friction began to develop when large numbers of 
Jews immigrated to Poland during recent decades 
from the neighboring States of Lithuania, White 
Russia, Ukraine, and so forth. This alien popula- 
tion could naturally not adapt itself immediately 
to the new conditions of life, the language and other 
unfamiliar features of their new environment. 
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Notwithstanding the presence of a strong anti- 
Senaitic movement in Poland, the Polish leaders 
were compelled at the Peace Conference to incor- 
porate in the Polish Constitution the clauses guar- 
anteeing national rights to the J ews. The pogroms 
in Poland which began in 1919 were stopped after 
the intervention of Clemenceau, who wrote to Pad- 
erewski his celebrated letter condemning pogroms 
and other anti-Semitic excesses. 

There are today many Jews in both houses of the 
Polish Parliament. In one of the last Cabinets the 
portfolio of the Minister of Commerce was held by 
a Jew. Ashkenazy, the former chief representative 
of Poland in the League of Nations, and an eminent 
authority on Pohsh history, is a Jew. If the Jews 
of Poland were not so active in government work as 
the Jews in Lithuania, it is the fault of the Poles, 
who have discouraged the extensive co-operation of 
the Jews and who have welcomed only those Jews 
who are the pronoimced advocates of fuU assimila- 
tion with the Poles. 

The Jews are in an especially tragic position in 
Eastern Galicia, in the Vilna district, and in other 
regions having a preponderant Ukrainian, Lithua- 
nian, or White Russian population. These territo- 
ries are now part of Poland. The Jews find them- 
selves between two fires. The native Ukrainian or 
Lithuanian population expect the Jews to give them 
their sympathy and their support in elections, 
against the Poles. ‘ On the other hand, Poland 
keeps a jealous eye on the same Jews, and expects 
them to support W policies. The Poles resent the 
independent attitude of the Jews, who organized 
their own political parties and are asking for full 
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Jewish national autonomy, and yet the Poles them- 
selves, who constitute a national minority in 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and so forth, have also or- 
ganized their own Polish political parties and are 
demanding full national autonomy for Poles in 
those countries. 

In White Russia the Jewish population worked 
hand in hand with the native White Russian people 
in their ejfforts to save White Russia from Bolshe- 
vist invasion and tyranny. The blame cannot be 
thrown upon the Jews if these efforts have not met 
with success. 

A most difficult and complicated situation con- 
fronted the J ews of Ukraine. The Ukrainian na- 
tional movement had its roots in the villages, where 
the Ukrainian language, national songs and customs 
were preserved. In the cities this movement was 
represented only by small groups of Ukrainian in- 
telligentsia, who resisted the policy of forcible Rus- 
sification practiced by the Tsar’s Government. 
Jews, as urban dwellers, knew little about the 
Ukrainian question, and could not envisage the real 
power and importance of this movement which came 
to light immediately after the revolution of 1917. 
As early as April, 1917, the Ukrainian National 
Rada (original Ukrainian Parliament, composed of 
Ukrainian, Russian, Jewish and Polish political 
parties) came into existence. The Jewish members 
of the Central Rada were in accord with the latter’s 
anti-Bolshevist spirit and activity. In the begin- 
ning, the Rada asked for the federation of Ukraine 
with Great Russia, but after the Bolsheviki had 
seized the power in Great Russia and dispersed 
the All-Russian Constituent Assembly (Jan. 5, 
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1918), the Central Rada proclaimed on Jan. 9, 
1918, the full political independence of Ukraine. A 
large number of the Jewish members of the Rada 
opposed the complete separation of Ukraine from 
Russia. The Jewish masses meanwhile stood aside, 
failing to grasp the complicated and fluctuating 
political situation. 

As has been stated, the Ukrainian Governments 
of the Central Rada, Hetman Skoropadski, and 
the Directory frankly sought the cooperation of the 
Jews in their task. 

In February, 1919, the Russian Bolsheviki took 
Kiev and established their nominal supremacy over 
Ukraine. Then followed the struggle between the 
Ukrainian national army and the Bolsheviki, the 
Ukrainian peasant insurrections, and the appear- 
ance of irregular bands, which brought in their 
wake general suffering and bloody pogroms on 
Jews. The Bolsheviki accused the Jewish bour- 
geoisie of being sympathetic to the capitalistic re- 
gime; the Ukrainians persecuted them for lack of 
loyalty to the Ukrainian national movement. 

In the fall of 1919 Ukraine was overrim by the 
so-called “Volunteer Army” of General Denikin. 
The pogroms perpetrated against the Jews by these 
troops were infinitely worse, both in extent and in 
their atrocities, than the pogroms of the spring of 
the same year. 

Following the catastrophic collapse of the so- 
called “White” movement led by Denikin, Kolchak, 
Yudenitch and Wrangel, the maddened reaction- 
aries and anti-Semites from their camps launched a 
systematic campaign against Jewry in the countries 
of Western Europe and America. They deliberately 
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and maliciously exaggerated the part played by 
Jews in the Bolshevist movement. In particular, 
they took pains to spread the report that the 
younger Jewish generation was almost to a man in 
the ranks of the Commimist party, something that 
would be laughable were it not so sad! 

What are the facts? The facts are that the Jewish 
youth growing up under the Soviet regime betray 
very little enthusiasm for Commimism. According 
to figures cited in a report of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, the All-Russian Communist 
Youth Association numbered in the Fall of 1924 
not more than 19,815 Jewish members, i.e., about 40 
out of every 1000 Jewish boys and girls between 
14 and 18 years of age. And the entire Jewish 
membership of the Communist Party in 1924 was 
only 72 out of every 1000 adult Jews throughout 
the Soviet Union. Such is the unanswerable testi- 
mony of figures, such are the facts. 

It is interesting to compare this short statement 
about the situation of the Jews in Eastern Europe 
with the article Charles Sarolea, Professor at 
Edinbmrgh University, “The Jewish Crisis in 
Eastern Europe,” which appeared in the January, 
1923, issue of Current History Magazine. 

Some general conclusions about the Jews at 
which Professor Sarolea arrives are quite true. 
Naturally, the Jews as a people have no right to 
claim to have a monopoly of “all private or public 
virtues.” There is no doubt that the Jewish people, 
like other peoples, include “many undesirable ele- 
ments.” Professor Sarolea also points out the bad 
influence which centuries of persecution had upon 
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Eastern Jewry. Oppression and Slavery always 
leave their taint. 

“Assimilation cannot be a solution,” he says, “be- 
cause the orthodox and conservative Jewish com- 
munities refuse to be assimilated.” He also says 
that Zionism is no solution, because Palestine can- 
not find room, in his opinion, for a number of Jews 
equal even to the Jewish population of Warsaw. 
An d there is no place on the earth suitable for the 
wholesale migration of the Jews excepting “unoc- 
cupied parts of Siberia.” The old Jews, however, 
wiU not leave Eastern Europe. One would natu- 
rally expect the situation to be disturbing to Zionist 
and other Jewish organizations which believe in the 
possibility of removing all Jews from Eastern 
Europe to other parts of the earth. 

Professor Sarolea thinks that there are too many 
Jews “in the body politic of the East European 
States.” “Those new States may not be able to 
digest the 6,000,000 alien people who are living in 
their midst and are furthering their national exist- 
ence,” he says. It is not clear what standard 
he uses to measure the desirable proportion of “alien 
people” in the East European States. There are 
many States in this world whose population consists 
of various nationalities. In the City of Washing- 
ton, alone, the colored people constitute 25 per cent 
of the population, and if some of the white people 
are not pleased with this fact, it only testifies to the 
intolerance of the dominant race toward the colored. 
The fact cannot be remedied. The colored cannot 
become white. The transplantation of the colored 
people to other lands is also out of the question, 
even in the minds of their enemies. 
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If the opinion of this writer, that it is impossible 
for the newly created East European States to live 
peacefully with the Jews, be correct, then it would 
testify only to the low degree of cultme and social 
development of the dominant population of these 
new States. StiU more discrediting to these new 
States is his statement that “the Jews are threat- 
ening their national existence.” This assertion is 
without basis, especially as applied to Poland. Pro- 
fessor Sarolea says that “the Poles are naturally 
easy-going and tolerant.” In other words, he places 
the entire blame for the unfriendly relations be- 
tween the Poles and the Jews upon the Jews. He 
forgets that the “tolerant” Poles, during recent 
years, have practiced economic boycott against the 
Jews. The “easy-going” Poles made the cutting of 
beards from Jewish faces a national sport and the 
massacring of Jews a common occurrence. But 
what is the guilt of these Jews? Why were they, 
and why are they, exposed to such persecutions? 
Professor Sarolea finds the answer in the sharp 
difference which exists, according to his opinion, 
between the Western and the Eastern Jew. He 
points out these characteristics of the East Euro- 
pean Jew which he regards as a menace to the new 
East European States: “The Western Jew is an 
internationalist and a cosmopolitan. . . . The 
Eastern Jew, on the contrary, is a confirmed na- 
tionalist. . . . The Western Jew is a progressive 
and a modernist . . . the revolutionary ferment in 
contemporary Europe. In Bavaria, in Hungary, in 
Russia . . . many of the Bolshevist leaders have 
been Jews. . . . But in Eastern Europe the Jew 
is a conservative, one might say a reactionary.” 
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Admitting even for a moment the highly doubt- 
ful statement that all Polish, Lithuanian and 
Ukrainian Jewry is conservative and reactionary, it 
would still be hardly possible to recognize in this 
characteristic of Jewry a menace to the existence 
of the new States. But the Jews’ chief defect, in 
the opinion of Professor Sarolea, lies in the fact 
that East European Jews are “confirmed national- 
ists,” that they have a very great “tribal instinct.” 
“One can imderstand the difficulty for two nations, 
with different languages, different religions and 
different ideas, to live peacefully and harmoniously, 
the one alongside of the other,” he declares. Though 
he acknowledges the right of the Jews to speak 
Yiddish, which he calls a “German dialect,” he 
points out that the Poles find it impossible to ac- 
cede to the request of the Jews to use and recognize 
“this dialect” m the public schools of the Polish 
State. 

Professor Sarolea speaks at the same time about 
the very large proportion of Jews in trades and the 
liberal professions. If there had not been in the 
former Russian Empire restrictions and regula- 
tions, “the majority of the lawyers and doctors of 
Moscow, Petrograd and Warsaw would have been 
Jews.” 

On the one hand he finds that Jews live huddled 
in the ghetto, that they are conservative and un- 
willing to learn the Polish language; and on the 
other hand he finds fault with the thirst of the young 
Jewish generation for the highest education in the 
universities of the country where they livel Again, 
he discovers that the “predominant position of the 
Jews in commerce and finance” will bring harm. 
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But later he says, disdainfully, “it is difficult to 
imagine the destitution of the hulk of the Polish 
Jews. . . . They are miserably xmderfed, they are 
shamefully overcrowded.” 

He also sees a possible danger for the Jews in 
Zionism, which is another “powerful cause of fric- 
tion to aU the other causes of enmity.” Finally, he 
fears that in receiving religious and national rights 
the Jews in East European States “not only will 
constitute a State within a State, which might create 
a very difficult political situation, but they would 
also consitute a thousand little republics within the 
Polish Commonwealth.” 

After a careful reading of Professor Sarolea’s 
article, one must come to the conclusion that in his 
opinion there are only two possible solutions for 
East European Jewry — either their exodus from 
Eastern Europe or the abdication of their national- 
ity, language and religion and the curtailing of the 
proportion of Jews who are engaged in commerce 
and the liberal professions. One fails to see, how- 
ever, the necessity for limiting the proportion of 
Jewish physicians, lawyers and merchants when all 
Jews shall have been thoroughly assimilated with 
the Poles, Lithuanians or other peoples among 
whom they represent a minority, for then the Jews 
would inevitably cease to be Jews. 

The Poles, Ufeainians and other peoples emanci- 
pated from the oppression of the Tsar have in- 
herited in large measure the anti-Semitic policies 
of the Tsarist Government. Oppression and 
slavery leave their taints; they corrupt both the 
oppressor and the oppressed. We are ready to 
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recognize that persecution has to a certain degree 
distorted the soul of East European Jevncy. But 
Jewish persecution and pogroms have left much 
more dangerous traces in the souls of the peoples 
among whom anti-Semitic and pogrom propaganda 
had been conducted for centuries. 

Impartial observers are of the opinion that the 
bad feelings which now exist between the Jews 
and their neighbors in Eastern Europe will grad- 
ually dimiTn'sh imtil they pass altogether, as was 
the case in the States of Western Europe. The 
solution of the Jewish problem does not lie in a 
single remedy. A relatively small number of Jews 
will go to Palestine. The immigration to America 
will also continue within the limits of possibilities 
created by Congressional legislation. But neither 
of these will sufficiently decrease the number of 
Jews in Eastern Europe, for the natural increase 
in the population will make up for the departing 
emigrants. The real solution for the bulk of the 
Jewish population which will remain in Eastern 
Europe was aptly stated by Professor Sarolea him- 
self in his book “Great Russia,” published in 1916 
(Knopf) : 

“They [the Poles and the Jews] must prosper 
or decline together. It is impossible to liberate the 
one without liberating the other. It is idle to speak 
of the resurrection of Poland and at the same time 
maintain the Hebrew population in perpetual 
bondage. You cannot erect in Poland a free, self- 
governing State and at the same time exclude from 
that State the most enterprising, the most intelli- 
gent, the wealthiest section of the community.” 
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Professor Sarolea belongs to the type of the so- 
called “friendly enemies” of the Jews. There is, 
however, another category of writers, which is far 
more dangerous, namely, the so-called “subcon- 
scious” anti-Semites. Their number increased very 
considerably during and after the World War, 
which has demonstrated, on a large scale, the hor- 
rible results that usually follow wars. Besides ma- 
terial destruction, the psychology, temper, customs 
and viewpoints of nations and individuals are left 
exposed to very significant changes. 

One of the most imfortunate consequences of the 
late war is the anti-Semitic campaign which is being 
conducted by enemies of the Jewish people, not 
only in Europe, but even in the liberal United 
States of America. The American industrialist. 
Ford, and the Russian reactionary, Brasol, as part- 
ners in anti-Semitic work. . . . Such a combination 
in pre-war America was impossible I Recent events 
at Harvard University, the question of limit ing 
immigration, aimed particularly at the Jew, this 
all happens in the same United States which abro- 
gated the treaty of commerce with the Russia of 
the Tsars because the Russian Government forbade 
American Jewish citizens to enter its own hallowed 
soil! 

Side by side with the open enemies of the Jews, 
there has come forward in America a new type of 
publicist, who is seized by a so-called subconscious 
anti-Semitism and appears as an anti-Semite behind 
a mask. This new variety of enemy starts by enu- 
merating the qualities of the Jewish people. Then 
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he explains the elemental forces that create, quite 
outside of any guilt of the Jew, the presence of 
various defects and vices in the Jewish race. Then 
he reaches the conclusion: “The Jews are enemies 
of the coimtry in which they are living” (as in the 
case of Poland) , or “all attempts to waive the exist- 
ing quota restriction clause on immigration should 
be vigorously resisted” (the existing condition in 
the United States) . 

In Mr. Burton J. Hendrick’s articles on “The 
Jew in America” in World’s Work, similar con- 
clusions were reached about the Pohsh J ew. Mr. 
Hendrick narrated in detail, in his first two articles, 
the history of the settlement of the German and 
Spanish Jew m America. In the German and 
Spanish Jew, comprising about one-sixth or 500,000 
of the whole Jewish population in the United 
States, Mr. Hendrick recognizes all the construc- 
tive traits in man and citizen. But quite different 
is his opinion regarding the remainder of the Jews 
in America, to whom he devoted the third of his 
articles. 

To facilitate his task, he describes all these immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe as “PoHsh Jews.” 
Such a comprehensive interpretation of the boimd- 
aries of Poland excels even the most ambitious 
dreams of the Pohsh imperiahsts! 

In accordance with this scheme it develops that 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, White Russia, Ru- 
mania, etc., are but component parts of Poland. 
Mr. Hendrick thereupon quotes the historical fact 
that in the Middle Ages there existed, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, a Kingdom of Khazars. 
These Khazars, according to the well-known Dr. M. 
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Fishberg and other anthropologists, were descend- 
ants of Turanians, or Tartars, or Mongols. But 
later they embraced the Jewish faith. After the 
conquest of their kingdom, the Khazars dispersed 
and merged with other people, the majority of them 
retiring to Asia. 

But Mr. Hendrick has no further interest in the 
fate of the Elhazars. He merely points out the 
presximption that some of them migrated to Poland 
and in time lost their identity by intermarrying with 
Polish Jews. And consequently a special type of 
Polish Jew was created which he described as fol- 
lows : “Blond hair, green or blue eyes and a stubby 
nose.” “These physical traits,” says Mr. Hendrick, 
“portray the great infusion of Slavic, Tartar or 
Mongol blood that flows in his veins, and this in- 
fusion is a matter of history.” 

Let us agree for a moment with these astoimding 
generalizations and afiirmations of Mr. Hendrick, 
rare in their audacity and astonishing in the power 
of their imagination. Let us imagiae that the 
whole of Eastern Europe is Poland, that aU Polish 
Jews are light-haired, blue-eyed, and stubby-nosed 
descendants of Slavs, Tartars or Mongols. 

But anti-Semites in Eastern Europe have always 
felt a keen aversion to the long noses and pitch- 
black hair and eyes, because they were considered 
typical of the Jew. The prominent Russian anti- 
Semite, W. Shulgin, recently expressed his hate- 
ful opinion of the dark-complexioned Jew as com- 
pared veith the blue-eyed and light-haired Slav. 

Mr. Hendrick, on the other hand, is an admirer 
of this burning-black Jewish t3rpe, with the aquiline 
nose, and has even used, as an illustration for his 
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first article, a portrait of such a typical Spanish 
Jew. But if Mr. Hendrick finds that the danger 
and the harm are caused, not so much by the ptirely 
Semitic traits of the Jews, as by the infusion of 
Slavic, or Tartar, or Mongolian blood, wouldn’t it 
have been more logical to write an article about the 
Slavs, Tartars and Mongols as a menace to 
America? 

Alas, Mr. Hendrick is speaking only about the 
“menace of the Polish Jew.” He thinks that the 
Polish Jews are not adapted to the conditions on 
this side of the Atlantic. “I am not a Pole, I am 
a Jew,” says the Polish Jew. . . . There is, pos- 
sibly, on the part of some Jews in Poland, such a 
spirit, as a result of Polish anti-Semitic politics, 
humiliation, massacres and economic boycotts. But 
the same Eastern European Jew, after being trans- 
planted to America, feels very soon not only that 
he is a Jew, but also a good American citizen. 

Mr. Hendrick reproaches the Jews of Poland 
because they “demanded of the Versailles Peace 
Conference — and successfully — ^the right to be re- 
garded as a minority people in reconstructed Po- 
land.” But the Poles and other peoples made 
similar demands of the Peace Conference for rights 
in those countries where they compose a minority. 
Their wishes were granted also, and no one points 
an accusing finger at them. 

All the other accusations of Mr. Hendrick are 
the usual hackneyed charges that the Jews are liv- 
ing only in the cities and particidarly in New York; 
that the majority are peddlers and small merchants ; 
that they control the movies and that in New York 
they own a lot of property. 
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Mr. Hendrick did not fail to mention, among 
other things, that the Polish Jews walk through the 
streets in crowds and hinder traffic. He describes 
the pushing and jostling on Fifth Avenue between 
20th and 30th Streets during the noon rush. ■ 

When I read these lines, I remembered the ex- 
cuses given for the pogrom at Homel in 1904. 
There was cited, among other causes of the irrita- 
tion of the Gentiles in Homel, the statement that 
Jewish crowds on the sidewalks “pushed the Gen- 
tiles,” and visions of the horror of Russian anti- 
Semitism and pogroms reappeared before my eyes. 
... It is true that Mr. Hendrick does not con- 
sider the blocking of traffic on Fifth Avenue as suffi- 
cient cause for pogroms ... he merely points it 
out as a reason why we should adhere strictly to the 
three per cent restriction on immigration. . . . But 
nevertheless it is painful and vexing to see, in a re- 
spectable American magazine, comment about the 
Jewish “monopoly” of sidewalks. 

In general, the whole structure of Mr. Hendrick’s 
articles is a repetition of the old Russian system of 
dividing the Jews into categories. . . . The gov- 
ernments of the Tsars always regarded with favor 
aU Karaite Jews, as they were not very numerous; 
and these Karaites were recognized as very useful 
citizens. But they professed quite a contrary view- 
point toward the many millions of other Jews, the 
perpetual target for accusations and persecutions 
on the part of Russian anti-Semites. 

It is not my intention to criticize seriously the 
articles of Mr. Hendrick, and to refute all his 
groundless assertions point by point. It is not 
necessary for Eastern European Jews to stand on 
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the defensive, as no people in the world can he 
impeached collectively. There are no good or had 
nations or people. It is evident that every 
nationality has its characteristic qualities. But these 
are conditioned by such irresistible factors as 
climate, geographical situation of the coimtry, the 
degree of cultoe of its population, history, etc. 
There is no human agency authorized to make a 
moral condemnation of a whole nation. 

The majority of T^ericans have particularly 
distinguished themselves by their high degree of 
tolerance towards all peoples who are making this 
their home. The brutalizing and irritating effects 
of the War have found their expression, among 
other things, in purely atavistic outbreaks of hatred 
for strangers, for national minorities of different 
color or creed. Let us hope, however, that these 
outbreaks will soon be a thing of the past, espe- 
cially in a coimtry like the United States, the land 
of liberty, democracy and equality. 



CHAPTER VII 


DB. M. E. MANDELSTAM, A GBEAT JEW 

Once upon a time there lived a man with a golden 
brain. At the child’s birth the unusual size of its 
head attracted attention, and it was feared it would 
not live long. Nevertheless the infant sxnvived. 
Its enormous head dangled in all directions, drag- 
ging the rest of the body imder its weight. The 
child often fell. Once it fell down the staircase and 
hurt its forehead on the stones. A small wound 
appeared on the head, and in the red blood that 
trickled down the parents noticed two or three 
grains of gold. The secret of the large, bulky head 
was now revealed — ^the brain of the child consisted 
entirely of gold. 

Adversity became the little boy’s lot. His par- 
ents, fearing the secret might be discovered, kept 
hiding him from strangers; they quite justly feared 
to lose the wealth contained in his head. They also 
kept the secret of his head from its own possessor, 
who grew up alone without playmates and com- 
panions. 

At last, when the youth had reached the age of 
eighteen, his parents told him the truth about his 
brain. They asked him for a little gold to com- 
pensate them for the expense and trouble of his 
education. The yoimg man was generous by na- 
ture, and he broke off a large piece of his golden 
brain and gave it to his parents. Having thus 
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generously paid for his bringing up, he left his 
parental house and went out into the world. 

For everything that life gave him he paid with 
gold from Ms brain. He lavished his treasiure, giv- 
ing of it for every kind word, for every act of kind- 
ness and favor. In tMs way Ms gold soon dwin- 
dled, imtil there remained scarcely enough for two 
more years of life. And soon the golden brain was 
exhaxisted and the man died. 

Such is the tale about the man with a golden brain 
told by AJphonse Daudet in Ms wonderful Letters 
from the Mill. 

And now let me tell you, not a tale, but the truth 
about a man who had not only a golden brain, but 
also a golden heart — ^let me tell you something 
about Max Mandelstam. Generously, handful 
after handful, did he scatter the gold of Ms brain 
and of Ms heart, giving it freely to all. And so 
great was tMs wealth of Ms that it lasted not only 
for two years, but for a life of many long years. 

Max Mandelstam was born in 1838 in the little 
town of Zhagory, Province of Kovno, Lithuania. 
His great-grandfather had emigrated to the neigh- 
boring Province of Kurland from Hanover (Ger- 
many) . He had been engaged in a large diamond 
trade, and had been rewarded by Prince Biron of 
Kmland, who at that time was all-powerful, with 
the title of “court jeweler” at St. Petersburg, in 
recognition of Ms excellent busmess methods. In 
speakmg of his great-grandfather. Max Mandel- 
stam pointed out that “he did not leave any dia- 
monds to Ms descendants.” But to compensate 
for it, they ioherited from their great-grandfather a 
love of leammg. Benjamin Mandelstam, an uncle 
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of Max, was well known as a writer in his day. 
Being in favor of assimilation of the Jews with the 
dominant Russian race, he wrote against the Tal- 
mud, and mged the Jews to study the language of 
the coimtry and to adopt its customs. Another 
uncle, Leo Mandelstam, a brother of Benjamin, 
was a “Jewish scholar” (adviser) with the Russian 
Ministry of Education. Leo Mandelstam was also 
an advocate of assimilation, and supported the 
Ministry vigorously in its campaign to exclude the 
Talmud from the school curriculum and from Jew- 
ish life in general. The following generation of 
Mandelstams — contemporaries of Max Mandel- 
stam — was completely under the influence of as- 
similative tendencies. Many of them turned their 
back on Jewry entirely. Among them there have 
been noted college professors, judges, lawyers, 
teachers, writers and diplomatists. 

Max Mandelstam alone remained loyal to the 
Jewish cause to the very end of his days, having 
devoted all his life and all his labors to the service 
of his people. What a contrast! Benjamin and 
Leo Mandelstam, distinguished Hebraists, educated 
mainly in Jewish literature and culture, later turned 
into outspoken assimilators, while their nephew. 
Max, brought up in the spirit of general European 
culture from the very cradle, later becomes a leader 
of the national Jewish movement. 

What was it that made Max Mandelstam resist 
the seduction of the assimilative ideas then current 
among the Jewish intelligentsia? 

To answer this question, let us consult some bio- 
graphical data in otu possession. 

Max Mandelstam’s father, a merchant, was fa- 
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miliar with modern languages and supplemented 
the education of the child, who attended the Kheder 
up to the age of ten, by French and German lessons. 
His mother, a pious and very intelligent woman, 
read Schiller to the boy. At the age of eleven he 
entered a German school in Mitau, and on reaching 
the age of twelve, when his parents moved to Vilna, 
he was sent to the “gymnasium” (high school) . It 
was at this school that the boy had his first oppor- 
tunity to taste the bitterness of anti-Semitism and 
hear the insulting epithet “zhid” (an insulting 
name for the Jewish nationahty in the Russian 
language) . 

Four years later the boy graduated from the 
gymnasium and entered the medical college of Dor- 
pat University. “These were the best years of my 
hfe,” he used to say in speaking of that period. 
Dorpat University at that time was a center of 
German culture and scholarship, and among its 
German professors were some of the most famous 
names. But even here, during these “best years,” 
he once heard the epithet “zhid” from a so-called 
Aryan student, and foimd it necessary to challenge 
the “Aryan” to a duel, but the latter preferred to 
settle the incident by apologizing publicly, and the 
duel never took place. 

Max Mandelstam was prevented from finishing 
his education at Dorpat University, having been 
compelled, for family reasons, to go to Kharkov 
University. At this institution he met with a sore 
disappointment in the methods of instruction. 
“What I learned in Kharkov,” he used to'say, “I 
tried hard later on to forget.” In Kharkov he 
joined the German students’ group, and at the same 
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time began his friendship with the subsequently 
famous Professor Hirschman. 

In 1860, completing his studies at Elharkov Uni- 
versity, he settled temporarily in Chernigov as 
physician. Having obtained fiirther means to con- 
tinue his education, he left Chernigov and went to 
Germany. In Berlin and Heidelberg he studied 
under the foremost medical specialists and became 
one of the favorite students of Helmholtz. In 1866 
we find Mandelstam m Wiesbaden, in charge of an 
eye clinic. At about this time he received an offer 
to take charge of a large eye hospital in America. 
After long hesitation, he declined this offer. For 
this, his father was largely responsible, having in- 
sisted that he return to Russia. 

After obtaining his doctor’s degree at the St. 
Petersburg Military Academy of Medicine, Max 
Mandelstam settled in Kiev in 1868. 

In the biographical data which I have here pre- 
sented, let me emphasize three elements which went 
to make up this splendid character. A Jew by 
birth and primary education in the Kheder, Max 
Mandelstam was connected with Russia only in a 
geographical sense. The thing which exercised the 
greatest influence upon his development was the 
German language and German science. He grew 
up and received his training, not on the banks of 
the Neva or Volga; his “best years” were spent on 
the banks of the Embach and Spree. The first 
poets with whose works he became familiar were not 
Pushkin nor Lermontov, but Goethe and Schiller. 
This saved him from one-sided assimilation. Closely 
related spiritually to German culture, a child of 
German scholarship, he could nevertheless not re- 
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gard Germany as his native country, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he never became quite Germanized. On 
the other hand, however, he did not become quite 
Russian either. He did not believe in the possibility 
of a rapid change in the conditions of political and 
social Russian fife. To him, the introduction into 
Russia of all those things which constituted the 
achievements of Western Emopean culture and 
scholarship appeared to be the only correct way of 
bringing Russia onto the road of emancipation and 
equality of all citizens before the law. It was this 
ideal which he upheld during the twelve years be- 
giiming with 1868, which he spent in the chair of 
ophthalmology at Kiev University as assistant pro- 
fessor. 

A profound knowledge of his specialty, the gift 
of eloquence, and a general sweetness of character 
— these were the secrets of the popularity and uni- 
versal love which he enjoyed among the members 
of the faculty as well as the students. The medical 
faculty elected him three times to the professorship, 
but the university council on each occasion refused 
to admit him because of his Jewish faith. In 1880, 
when he was elected the third time, only to be once 
more rejected by the council, he did not hesitate to 
turn his back on the university forever. 

There has been preserved a copy of his Letter to 
the Twenty-four Professors which he addressed to 
the Members of the University Council. “Permit 
me to read you a lecture on the fundamentals of 
morality,” IVIax Mandelstam writes in this letter. 
Analyzing the motives for the fact that the council 
had vetoed the election of a man chosen three times 
in succession by the faculty, he came to the con- 
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elusion that the cause of this veto was not in any 
lack of scientific preparation for the task, but in 
something else. “I was chosen by medical men,” 
says the letter, and “it was only jurists, philologists 
and mathematicians who did not want me ... I 
am ashamed of yoxir actions, and I shall tell you the 
real cause: you have rejected me only because I am 
a Jew.” 

He also pointed out the fact that the faculty had 
shown themselves worse anti-Semites than the gov- 
ernment itself, which had found no objection to his 
election as a professor. “That was the dark mantle 
of secret balloting,” exclaims Max Mandelstam, 
“that was the right of might, arbitrariness and 
brutal force; that was not a case of consideration of 
scholarship, but, on the contrary, an outrage against 
science, an attempt to coerce the Jewish conscience.” 

How great the popularity of the late departed, 
both as man and scholar, was at the university, may 
be seen from the memorial address of the students 
presented to him when he left that institution. 
Every line of this breathes profmmd respect and 
love for their great teacher. 

The official representatives of science at Bdev 
University found it impossible to confer the pro- 
fessorship upon Max Mandelstam. But to the 
Jewish people he always has been and always will 
remain “Professor Mandelstam.” 

That is how he was called everywhere, by the 
masses as well as at Jewish Congresses, and only 
the Council of Edev University refused to concede 
to biTo his unquestionable scientific merits because 
he was a Jew. 

Now came a new era in his life. Anti-Semitism 
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in Russia began to raise its head. The pogroms of 
1881 were to be a turning point in his life. He now 
began to devote himseK completely to the interests 
of his people. In the Eliev newspapers there ap- 
peared at that time a series of anti-Semitic articles 
by Rennenkampf , and he at once took up the chal- 
lenge and came out with a series of articles in reply. 
Next we find him at the head of the Committee for 
the Relief of the Pogrom Sufferers and participat- 
ing in government commissions on the Jewish prob- 
lem. Particularly interested was he in the emigra- 
tion of the Jews to America which started after those 
pogroms. “Away from here!” Such is the motto 
which he now proclaimed, because, as he explained 
it, “we are not Herculeses, and we cannot take upon 
our shoulders tasks which should be performed by 
the d omin ant Russian population.” 

Emigration, however, did not solve the Russian 
Jewish problem. Max Mandelstam realized the 
inevitableness of the assimilation of the Jews with 
the dominant races of the coimtries to which they 
would emigrate. He had no faith in the possibility 
of a national renaissance in the diaspora, in the 
cities where the Jews, being in the minority, were 
bound, imder the iron laws of stern necessity, to 
assimilate with the majority. Max Mandelstam 
comes to the conclusion that the fiirst task before 
the J ews is to turn to agriculture, as that is the only 
thing capable of invigorating the Jewish people 
and of serving as a basis for directing the emigra- 
tion towards permanent colonization. “A landless 
nation is a baseless nation,” he said, and this was the 
beginning of that evolution whifch soon made him 
turn to Zionism, and later on to Territorialism. 
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The importance of the part played by Max 
Mandelstam in the first stages of the Zionist move- 
ment is tremendous. He was the closest friend and 
helper of Theodore Herzl. The latter, in his fam- 
ous book, Altneulandj pictured Mandelstam as 
President of the Jewish State that was to be. 

His relatives gave me an opportunity to read one 
of his letters describing his impressions of a trip to 
the Crimea. He describes in beautiful, artistic form 
the wonderful sights of Gursuf . He contrasts the 
Crimean landscape with that of Switzerland. The 
gigantic mountain peaks of the Alps, covered with 
snow, are dazzlingly beautiful to behold at sunrise 
and sunset. But the snows and glaciers remain in 
perpetual, eternal repose. Let tropical vegetation 
sprout in the valleys, no amoimt of simshine, how- 
ever, will be strong enough to bring life to the pin- 
nacles sleeping under their blanket of inapproach- 
able snow. The sea, on the other hand, is always 
astir, heaving, forever restless. “The mountains 
of Switzerland,” says the letter, “are remarkably 
beautiful, but they are without life and without 
movement. But the sea is forever alive, forever 
in motion, and for this reason I love it better.” 

This attitude of his towards nature helps to ex- 
plain his change from Zionism to Territorialism. 
Having convinced himself of the impossibility of 
realizing the practical aims of Zionism at that time, 
he turned his eyes from these “inapproachable 
snows of the Alps” m other directions, where actual 
realities and life itself were calling: he turned to 
problems of emigration and Territorialism. 

“We can wait no longer,” he exclaimed, “it is 
time to act!” He considered wholesale emigration 
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as the most vital task confronting Russian Jews. 
In this respect the wishes of the Territorialists and 
anti-Semites coincided fully. “There is, however,” 
he used to say, “a difference in the motives at the 
bottom of these wishes ; the anti-Semites are anxious 
to free their countries from the Jews, while the 
Territorialists want to free the Jews from anti- 
Semitic cotmtries.” 

Even the events of 1905 were not able to shake 
or impair the views of Max Mandelstam. At a 
time when the whole Jewish people was willing to 
believe that better days were near. Max Mandel- 
stam alone refused to be carried away by the gen- 
eral enthusiasm. Like a prophet, he foretold the 
futmre, looking ahead, not through rosy glasses, but 
through the sharp lens of reality. He did not op- 
pose any work that might be done within Russia, 
as can be seen quite clearly from the speech he de- 
livered at a meeting of the electors when deputies 
to the First Imperial Duma were chosen. He him- 
self, however, refrained from any direct, active 
participation in this work, considering his activities 
in the fields of emigration and Territorialism more 
important. That is why he refused to accept a 
candidacy as Deputy to the First Duma. Had he 
agreed to it, he would have made the most desirable 
candidate that the Jews could ever have wished for. 
He did not, however, believe in the possibility of a 
solution of the J ewish problem in Russia, having no 
hope for any serious resistance to the attractive 
force of assimilation. “All that may be done would 
be merely to stem the tide of the assimilative move- 
ment,” he said in speaking of the various cultural 
enterprises among Russian Jewry. In a great 
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number of letters he reveals his scepticism with re- 
gard to the hopes and expectations placed in the 
liberation movement and the efforts made for the 
cxiltural renaissance of Jewry in Russia. “I have 
little faith in the success of your work,” he wrote 
in his open letter to the Jewish intelligentsia printed 
in the Zionist Almanach of 1902-03: “Generally 
speaking, the J ewdsh intelligentsia reads Gorky and 
Chekhov rather than Jewdsh authors. But I be- 
lieve in Zionism and m the masses.” He adds, how- 
ever, “I should be happy to prove a poor prophet.” 

Such were the more prominent stages and slogans 
of Max Mandelstam’s public career. He was a 
“Realpolitiker” in the best sense of that word. And 
yet he was often spoken of as the “dreamer of the 
ghetto.” This appellation was justified as far as 
the forms in which he clothed his thoughts were 
concerned. He was an artist of the pen, an in- 
spired poet who left quite a number of beautiful 
poems behind him. But the essence of his philos- 
ophy of life shows him to have been a “Realpolit- 
iker” rather than a dreamer. And there can be no 
doubt whatsoever that had he been alive, he would 
have returned to the Zionist ranks after the Balfour 
Declaration, or perhaps even earlier, the moment 
he would have seen that Palestine had been emanci- 
pated from Turkish control and that Great Britain 
was m favor of creating a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. 

I should like to dwell, in conclusion, on a few 
purely human traits of his. To begin with, one had 
to marvel at the encyclopedic scope of his knowl- 
edge. A communal worker, the leader of a great 
movement, a scholar, an excellent lecturer, a fine 
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speaker on socio-political problems, an elegant 
stylist — all these qualities were represented in him. 
His richly endowed nature responded to every- 
thing. Thus, for instance, he carried on a regular 
correspondence on music with Mrs. Kwide, the 
daughter of the noted eye specialist Jacobson in 
Munich. In these letters he dwells on the question 
of “program music,” which he is opposed to, and 
he goes into great details about W agner. From the 
correspondence that was left behind, we can see 
how problems of every imaginable kind attracted 
his attention. As early as 1873 Max Mandelstam, 
while in Vienna, made a study of labor and social 
conditions in Austria. In those days he claimed 
spiritual kinship with the Lassalians. 

Combined with such an extraordinary scope of 
knowledge, we find a rare modesty. In an intimate 
letter addressed to a friend, he expresses his sur- 
prise at all the things that had been done on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday, and he comes 
to the conclusion that he is credited with all those 
merits only because of the general scarcity of real 
personalities. This modesty charmed all who knew 
him, and he was the most pleasiag personality at 
congresses, at meetings, and at home. This sim- 
plicity of his relations with men reached a degree 
of absolute equality in his dealings with his domestic 
servants. Another thing which stood out prom- 
inently in his character was his great tolerance. He 
would never attempt to coerce anyone; on the con- 
trary, he would encourage people in whatever work 
they undertook, and he treated with respect even 
manifest errors as long as they were sincere and 
honest. He not only knew how to speak, but also 
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how to listen when others spoke. Straightforward, 
without cunning, he would sometimes seem almost 
naive in the confidence he would place in strangers. 
In this respect he remained forever young, preserv- 
ing the soul of an innocent child. He valued par- 
ticularly straightforwardness and sincerity in 
others. “I love youth,” he once wrote to a group 
of Czech students, “because youth remembers geom- 
etry and knows that a straight line makes the short- 
est distance between two given points.” He was 
also fond of saying: “Where there is a will there 
is a straight road.” But with regard to Max Man- 
delstam the opposite may be said: “Where there 
was a straight road, there was his will.” 

A boundless, profoimd love for the Jewish peo- 
ple guided all his thoughts and all his actions. And 
we may give credit to Jewry for having responded 
to this love in equal measure. The emigrants loved 
him as children love their father. I once had oc- 
casion to be present, along with Dr. D. Yochelman, 
in Bremen at the departure of a group of emigrants 
for Galveston. It is difficult to describe in mere 
words the enthusiasm, the deep loyalty and grati- 
tude that foimd expression in the hearty cheers of 
these emigrants standing on the deck of the “Han- 
over” when one of them called for cheers for Max 
Mandelstam. Several weeks before his death an- 
other party of emigrants on the same steamer heard 
a false rumor of his death. The grief and despair 
of the emigrants knew no bounds! Soon, however, 
it became known that Max Mandelstam was alive 
and on the road to recovery. There came, then, a 
second attack of illness, and Max Mandelstam was 
no more. 
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At the Zionist Congress in London, in 1900, he 
concluded his brilliant address with the following 
words: “On the day when I shall behold the dawn 
of the physical and spiritual regeneration of my 
people, I shall joyously exclaim — I have lived 
enough !” In these words the innermost aspirations 
of Max Mandelstam found their true expression. 
Alas! He did not live to see that dawn. 

“My people’s sorrow is my own sorrow,” he used 
to say. And, in turn. Max Mandelstam’s sorrow 
is our sorrow, the sorrow of the Jewish people. 

Mandelstam has found eternal rest. His sor- 
rows are ended, his sufferings have ceased. But 
our own grief has grown heavier, for Jewry had to 
bury its noblest son. 



CHAPTEK VIII 


POGEOMS AND POGEOM TEIALS IN THE EOEMER EUS- 

SIAN EMPIEE 

I 

(1113-1918) 

Evee since the Jewish people lost their political 
independence and dispersed aU over the globe, their 
history has been tragic indeed. As long as they 
formed a sovereign nation the Jews resembled any 
other sovereign nation: they fought wars, composed 
their national poetry and psalms, built temples and 
erected national monuments. Defeat kept alter- 
nating with victory, sorrow with joy, mourning and 
fasting with festivities and celebrations. Thus it 
remained as long as the Jewish people lived on its 
own territory, forming a compact majority of the 
population in a definite, even though small, corner 
of the globe. 

Having scattered and dispersed to various for- 
eign countries, the Jews became a homeless nation. 
The horrors of the Spanish “Inquisition,” the op- 
pressive isolation of the Ghetto in Poland, the con- 
temptuous attitude of the ruling nations towards 
the Jews, and the systematic persecutions in the 
former Russian Empire and Rumania, constitute 
the daily portion of Jewish life during the last few 
centuries. 
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The first authentic records of Jewish pogroms 
in Eastern Europe date from the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In the so-called “Ipatiev” chron- 
icles for the year 1113 we read how Vladimir Mon- 
omakh of Russia hesitated for a long time to accept 
the throne of Grand Prince which had been offered 
him. While the Prince was holding coxmsel with 
the Kiev aristocracy of that time, the ordinary 
inhabitants of the city began to grow restless be- 
cause of this lack of a supreme authority. Anxious 
to vent their spleen on someone and, generally 
speaking, to give free rein to their passion for 
pillaging and rioting — constant companions of 
anarchy — ^the population of Kiev attacked the 
Jewish inhabitants and perpetrated a regular Jew- 
ish pogrom. 

The ancient chronicles give us no other explana- 
tion of this pogrom. When Vladimir Monomakh 
had made up his mind on the question of assuming 
the supreme authority and ascended the throne, the 
turmoil and disorder ceased. At the same time the 
pogrom also ceased. Of a different character were 
the pogroms which broke out •when a firm authority 
•was already in power^ frequently with its consent, 
and more often at its behest. In these cases the 
authorities always, post factum, tried to prove their 
iimocence and non-complicity in the pogroms, in- 
venting all kinds of subterfuges and motives to 
explain the popular “wrath.” However, there were 
also instances when the authorities openly and im- 
disguisedly abandoned the Jews to murder and 
piUage. It is stifficient to remind the reader that 
by order of Ivan the Terrible several scores of 
thousands of Jews who refused to abandon their 
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faith and accept Christianity were drowned in the 
Dvina River near Polotsk and other places. 

The need of explaining the causes of the pogroms 
was first recognized when the Russian Empire 
adopted a regular admioistration of justice, with 
public trials on the pattern of Western European 
coiirts, that is to say, since the sixties of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Odessa pogrom of 1871, according to the ex- 
planation of the prosecuting authorities, was sup- 
posed to have been caused by some Jew breaking 
a cross in the Greek Orthodox church. A similar 
legend about a broken cross was circulated in con- 
nection with the Warsaw pogrom of the same 
period. 

The pogroms which overwhelmed the Jewish 
population of Russia in the eighties of the past 
century brought from the Russian administrative 
and judicial authorities new explanations as to the 
causes of these pogroms. A brand-new theory was 
invented, to the effect that the peasants and workers 
had been enslaved by the J ews. As a matter of fact, 
the econonaie misery of the peasants and working 
population was only the natural result of the feudal 
serfdom which had existed in Russia, leaving vast 
masses of the people in darkness and ignorance. 
But instead of placing the blame where it belonged, 
i.e. upon the powers that be and the landlords, all 
national calamities were placed at the door of the 
Jews. And, to appease the national “wrath” 
against the Jews, there were created those notorious 
“Provisional Regulations Concerning the Jews” 
which restricted their most elementary civic rights 
and established the so-called “Pale of Settlement.” 
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The authors of these regulations claimed that these 
restrictions were established in the interest of the 
Jews themselves, for the purpose of appeasing the 
wrath of the peasants and workers. 

The Kishinev pogrom of 1903, unexampled for 
its cruelty, and organized by the agents of Plehve, 
began by the spreading of rumors throughout the 
city that the Jews had committed a ritual murder. 
Soon after Kishinev a serious pogrom occurred at 
Gomel. This time the prosecuting and judicial 
authorities had a new explanation for the causes 
and the origin of the pogrom. According to the 
act of indictment, it was supposed to have happened 
because of a quarrel between a J ewish woman ped- 
dling herrings in the market and some Christian 
customer. The quarrel over the price of the herring 
grew into a fight between Christians and Jews. 
And then, according to the accusation, the fight 
became a pogrom of Christians by the Jews (and 
yet, not a single home, nor a single store belonging 
to the Christian population had suffered, and no 
one had been killed, with the exception of a crippled 
beggar who was crushed by the mob in the general 
melee) . In answer to this “pogrom,” the Christian 
population a few days later made a Jewish pogrom. 

The October days of 1905 arrived. On October 
17, the Tsar issued a manifesto granting a consti- 
tution to the country. The news of this manifesto 
reached the population on the following day, 
October 18. Jewish pogroms had already started 
in over three hundred towns and hamlets of the 
“Pale of Settlement.” The mere fact that all 
these pogroms commenced simultaneously, as if at 
a given signal, proves that they had all been pre- 
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arranged at one central, directing point. Even 
elemental natural phenomena, such as rain, hail, 
tornados, do not start everywhere simultaneously. 
Nevertheless, in spite of evidence that the pogroms 
had been instigated by the Department of Police 
and that the pogrom proclamations had been 
printed in the building of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, the investigators and prosecuting attorneys 
commenced to look for local causes, in an effort to 
explain the pogroms in each particular town and 
hamlet. So, for instance, in the city of Kiev the 
pogrom was alleged to have been caused by the fact 
(which, by the way, has never been proved) , that 
a Jew had destroyed a portrait of the Tsar in the 
building of the City Council; at Nezhin the Chris- 
tians had resented the Jews singing revolutionary 
songs, and in other cities it was claimed that the , 
Jewish youths had acted provokingly, crowding ' 
the Christians off the sidewalks. But the most 
curious explanation of all was given by the author- 
ities for the pogrom at Krolevetz. In this instance, 
it turned out, the Jews were supposed to have in- 
curred the resentment of the Christian population 
by the Jewish merchants having greatly increased 
the price of kerosene. The only thing which the 
authorities failed to explain was the astounding fact 
that the Christians of the city of Krolevetz had 
their wrath aroused against the Jews and started a 
pogrom exactly on that 18th of October, when 
pogroms broke out in the other three hundred or 
more cities and hamlets. 

Similar explanations were offered by the author- 
ities also m the ease of subsequent pogroms, at 
Bialystok, Sedletz and other places. 
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The World War brought with it fresh Jewish 
pogrorus in Galicia, Poland and elsewhere. On this 
occasion a new indictment was found — ^there were 
wholesale and unsubstantiated accusations charging 
the Jews with espionage and with rendering aid to 
the armies of the German- Austrian coalition. 

The revolution of 1917 overthrew the Tsar’s 
Government. The administration was now in the 
hands of people who were entirely free of anti- 
Semitism. All restrictive laws were abolished, and 
all citizens without distinction of race and creed 
were declared equal before the law. This, how- 
ever, was followed by a period of chaos and an- 
archy. The confidence in the impunity with which 
murder, violence and pillage could be committed 
untied the hands of people of criminal tendencies, 
of the scum of society and regular old jail-birds. 
On the other hand, again, the old reactionaries. 
Black Hxmdreds and anti-Semites were not asleep, 
eitiier. The pogrom agitation was agam started. 
The participation of the Jews in the Bolshevist 
movement was exaggerated and exploited to an 
enormous extent. The results, again, were savage 
pogroms during the last few years in those terri- 
tories which are inhabited by a majority of the Jews 
of Eastern Europe, i.e. in Ukraine, Poland and 
White Russia (1919-20). Under the Tsar there 
had existed a firm authority, and pogroms, while 
organized by the police itself, were usually permit- 
ted to last only a certain length of tune (nearly 
always only tluee days). Now, however, in the 
absence of a firm authority in these localities, the 
unpunity with which murder and pillage could be 
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perpetrated was not confined to three days, but 
without any limit. 


II 

The reforms of Alexander the Second gave Rus- 
sia the institution of honest and imbiased judges. 
The reign of Alexander the Third initiated an era 
of reaction. So-called “political” cases were denied 
jury trial. The Jews were subjected to a veritable 
bombardment of restrictive legislation. And yet, 
even at that dark period of half-barbarous absolu- 
tism, no attempts were made to encroach upon the 
freedom and the conscience of the judges. The 
old habits of feudalism and a contemptuous attitude 
towards the common people in the cities and the 
peasantry were characteristic traits of the ruling 
class in Russia. “The people” were regarded by 
them as a rabble, as a mere object to govern. It 
was a different matter, however, with the rulers 
and judges; they had to be “knights without fear 
and favor,” remote alike from falsehood and fraud. 
For them, there was supposed to exist a certain 
moral code. 

It was not imtH the time of Nicholas the Second 
that the first serious encroachment upon the free- 
dom of the judges’ conscience occurred. Plehve 
and his henchmen could not possibly permit the 
truth of the Kishinev pogrom to be revealed. This 
case was tried behind closed doors. The investi- 
gating authorities, the prosecuting attorneys, and 
the judges were merely the obedient executors of 
the government’s wishes, and its white-washers. 

The same thing happened in the trial of the 
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Gomel pogrom case. The Jews of Gomel, who had 
defended themselves during the pogrom against 
their attackers, were brought to court, accused of 
organizing pogroms against the Christians! To 
them was applied the very article of the penal code 
(Article 269, Section 1) that had been specifically 
written for the prosecution of pogrom cases, which 
were interpreted as acts of violence against person 
and property committed through motives of na- 
tional and race hatred, or through economic motives. 
This was the first time in the history of pogrom 
trials that we found on the bench for the accused, 
side by side, not only the perpetrators of the po- 
grom, but also those Jews who had the temerity to 
defend themselves. This was the first time that a 
court was fotmd (The Kiev Provincial Supreme 
Court) which did not hesitate to hand down a 
verdict of guilty against these Jews. And this, 
when even the old Russian criminal law declared 
acts committed in a state of self-defense to be im- 
punishable ! 

The years 1904-05 were especially turbulent 
in Russia. The uprising of the peasants against 
the landlords and the destruction of their estates 
had spread all over Russia. And, as has been stated 
before, in October of 1905 more than three himdred 
J ewish pogroms had taken place in Russia. 

Soon after this, the judicial liquidation of all the 
consequences of the stormy period of the first Rus- 
sian revolution began. By that time the demorali- 
zation of the administration of justice in Russia 
had reached its climax. As an illustration of the 
difference in the attitude of investigating magis- 
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trates, prosecutors and judges towards the pogroms 
of landlords and pogroms of Jews, I shall quote a 
few examples. 

In case of destruction of a landed estate all, or 
nearly all, participants of the riot used to be prose- 
cuted. For one victim there used to be scores of 
defendants. But in eases of Jewish pogroms the 
number of victims usually ran into the hundreds 
and thousands, while out of hundreds or thousands 
of rioters only a score or two used to be brought 
to court. 

Mere testimony by witnesses was sufficient to 
make people liable in cases of pogroms against 
landlords. It would be sufficient for the manager 
of the estate, the clerk, or the local police lieutenant 
to testify that he had seen this or that person in 
the mob, to seal the fate of all such peasants. In 
Jewish pogroms, on the other hand, several wit- 
nesses against each defendant were required to 
prove the charge. 

In spite of such numerical differences in the 
ratio between victims, witnesses, and defendants, 
the number of acquittals in agrarian trials was al- 
ways most msignificant. On the contrary, in cases 
of Jewish pogroms, the percentage of acquittals 
was enormous. 

The severest and longest terms of punishment 
used to be imposed upon peasants who had en- 
croached upon the property rights of the landlord. 
And, on the other hand, the easiest and shortest 
terms of punishment used to be imposed, according 
to that same article ( 269 , Section 1 ), upon those 
who were guilty of attacking the Jews. If hood- 
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lums and rioters burned Jewish houses and stores 
during a Jewish pogrom, the prosecuting authorities 
always considered such incendiarism to be covered 
by the general conception of destruction of property 
dealt with in Article 269 , Section 1 . If, however, 
the peasants did the same thing, i.e. set fire to the 
house or granary of a landlord during a pogrom of 
his estate, the prosecution in these cases did not 
confine itself to applying Article 269 , Section 1 , 
but made thin gs stiU harder for the defendants by 
charging them also under the special articles of the 
penal code dealing with incendiarism. This differ- 
ence will become clear if we will bear in mind that 
incendiarism was punished under the Russian law 
by long terms of penal servitude in Siberia. 

Lastly, the fact that all peasants convicted for 
pogroms of landlords actually had to serve their 
sentences, is very characteristic. On the other 
hand, all the rioters convicted for Jewish pogroms 
were amnestied by Nicholas the Second and escaped 
punishment in this manner. 

With such an attitude by the judiciary towards 
agrarian and pogrom trials, it is easy to imagine 
how the police must have acted. 

Defending by every means the landlords and hav- 
ing nothing but contempt for the peasants, the 
police itself used to take part in the organization 
and execution of Jewish progroms. I shall not 
dwell upon general political trials during the per- 
iod of Nicholas the Second. This darkest page of 
the history of his reign applies not only to the Jews, 
but to Christians as well. But even in these politi- 
cal trials the courts of this particular period were 
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always harshest in their treatment of Jewish de- 
fendants.^ 

The twilight of reaction was growing darker all 
the time. The famous pohtical trials which had 
, been left over from the first Russian revolution were 
coming to an end. Just about the same time pros- 
ecution had been started in connection with the 
coimterfeiting of diplomas and certificates for pro- 
fessions which entitled the Jewish holders to live 
outside the “Pale of Settlement” in Russia. At the 
same time prosecutions had been opened also against 
those J ews who did not give their names as they had 
been entered in the birth records. A special article 
existed in the Russian penal code punishing Jews 
for substituting ordinary Christian names for their 
own. While a Christian called Vladimir was free 
to call himself Voldemar, Peter — ^Pierre, and Pavel 
— ^Paul, woe to the Jew entered in the birth record 
as Yankel to have the temerity to print his name on 
the signboard of his store or on his visiting card 
as Jacob! Aside from a police protocol, or a de- 
nimciation of such a dangerous crime, Yankel alias 
Jacob would be brought before the bar of justice 
and ptmished. Thus dragged along the dreary, 
gray period of the third and fourth Duma. 

The World War brought with it a wave of anti- 
Semitism in the ranks of the armies in the field. 
Endless false accusations of the Jews, chargiug 
them with espionage, profiteering, etc., began. 
Courts martial in the rear of the armies and field- 
courts martial on the territory of actual warfare 
were crowded with cases of this nature. I was 

^More detailed infonoation and statistical data rdatingr to pogroms and 
agrarian and political trials for tbe period of 1908-8 are given in my book 

Folose Lignidatsli,** St. Fetersborg, *7rayo’* FnbUshing Company* lOll. 
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prevented, however, at that time from serving my 
people as defender in such cases, having been ex- 
cluded in the spring of 1914 from the bar. Living 
during these years (1914-17) in Petrograd, remote 
from the theatre of war and from the districts in- 
habited by the bulk of the Jewish population, I am 
not sufficiently informed about the trials of the 
period. In any event, however, according to those 
generally known facts with which the world is 
familiar, dealing with the dispensation of justice 
ducring the war against Jews, there is no doubt but 
that considerable numbers of Jews who had to suffer 
death penalties have died absolutly innocent. They 
were not the victims of a “judicial error,” but of a 
malevolent, biased attitude towards the Jews on the 
part of judges demoralized by the regime of Shche- 
glovitov and others like him. 

The revolution of 1917 swept away the old courts. 
The Jewish population consoled itself with the hope 
that an absolute end had now come to all pogroms. 
Alas! those hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
Immediately after that bloodless revolution, an- 
archy set in, accompanied by terrible pogroms and 
the total economic ruin of aU classes of the Jewish 
population of the former Russian Empire. 

Ill 

In looking for the causes of pogroms in the 
former Russian Empire, imbiased investigators 
have always come to the conclusion that the govern- 
ment itself was the original source, the insti- 
gator and organizer of these pogroms. The gen- 
eral spirit, the general anti-Semitic policies, ema- 
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nated from the Court and the highest authorities of 
the government. The local authorities became per- 
meated with the same spirit. The overwheli^g 
majority of the administration officials and the 
police in the provinces of the “Pale of Settlement,” 
i.e., in those localities where the bulk of the Jewish 
population lived, were anti-Semitic. Still, their 
contemptuous attitude towards the Jews did not 
prevent the police authorities from extorting from 
the Jews money under threat of a strict application 
of the laws regulating their right of residence, com- 
merce, etc. But aside from the legal restrictions 
which confined the Jews in a kind of concentration 
camp behind barbed wire entanglements, adminis- 
trative arbitrariness against the Jews was widely 
encouraged from above, leaving the Jewish popula- 
tion at the mercy of the local police authorities. 

As we know, the fear of punishment deters very 
many people of even the most criminal tendency 
from the commission of crime. But when there is 
a certainty of impunity, it is very easy to instigate 
a pogrom against the Jews in an atmosphere poi- 
soned by centuries of anti-Semitic propaganda. All 
of us, Jewish lawyers, acting in pogrom cases, and 
journalists writing about the pogroms and their 
causes, were absolutely right when we accused the 
Russian Government and local authorities of delib- 
erately sowing seeds of anti-Semitism or inciting the 
rabble and criminal scum of society in the cities and 
submrbs to Jewish pogroms. There is, however, one 
thing which we all failed to note at that time: we 
forgot that these seeds would have to yield fruit not 
only in the shape of periodical “eruptions” (ac- 
tually, however, organized and encouraged by a 
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promise of impunity) of pogroms, but also in the 
shape of strengthening anti-Semitism and contempt 
and hatred for the Jews in the minds and hearts of a 
majority of the Christian population in the “Pale 
of Settlement.” We committed the blimder of 
idealizing the workers and peasants, and we lived 
in the secmity that the workers and peasants were 
animated by just such fine and brotherly feelings 
towards the Jews as those which animated the better 
elements among the liberal intelligentsia of Russia. 
We were convinced that pogroms would become 
impossible with the downfall of autocracy and the 
inauguration of a democratic regime in the old Rus- 
sian Empire. 

In such ideas and in this conviction there was, 
however, a fundamental error. Above aE, we failed 
to foresee the possibility of a long period of anarchy 
which was to form the transitory stage from autoc- 
racy to the new democratic regime. 

The last few years, however, have given us a bit- 
ter experience and an object lesson showing how 
deep the poison of anti-Semitism has penetrated 
into the organism of the nations of Eastern Europe. 
We had occasion to convince ourselves with our own 
eyes that the anarchy which accompanies transitory 
periods Eke these, in the absence of a firm govern- 
ment authority, speEs the greatest danger and is 
pregnant with terrible calamities for the Jewish 
population. 

As we know, the rule of the Bolsheviki in Great 
Russia met with practicaEy no organized and armed 
resistance throughout the whole period that the Bol- 
shevEd have been in power. In this manner it hap- 
pened that the Soviet Government was compara- 
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tively stable in Great Russia. And, besides, the 
percentage of the Jewish population of Great Rus- 
sia is wholly insignificant, consisting of that portion 
of Jewry which has been most assimilated, both in 
habits and external appearance, with the Gentile 
Russian population. Therein lies the obvious ex- 
planation of why there were no pogroms in Great 
Russia. 

The Baltic nations (Esthonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania) were for a very brief period at war with the 
Soviet armies. They escaped almost entirely the 
period of anarchy in Russia. Owing to a number 
of different causes, among which a great share is due 
to the comparatively high level of education and 
culture of these peoples, and also thanks to the 
protection and assistance given them by Great 
Britain in their efforts to keep the Russian con- 
fiagration from their own door, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Esthonia succeeded quickly in- putting their 
government machmery in order, based upon prin- 
ciples of democracy and parliamentarism. And 
since there was no anarchy, there were no pogroms. 

Especially significant, however, has been the his- 
tory of pogroms m Poland. Nowhere else was the 
ground more favorable for pogroms than m Poland, 
thanks to the very large number of reactionaries 
and anti-Semites among the Polish people. And 
yet, the Polish Government, being in full control of 
the entire territory xmder its jurisdiction, quickly 
quelled these pogroms, under pressure of the gen- 
eral indignation caused by them in Western Europe 
and the United States. The now historical letter 
of Clemenceau to Paderewski, demanding that the 
pogroms be stopped, had its effect. The Polish 
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Government very suddenly found itself able to sup- 
press the so-called “popular wrath.” 

I shall not go into the details of the pogroms 
perpetrated by the army of Balakhovich in White 
Russia. All the information at hand relating to 
these pogroms proves that in these cases there was, 
aside from the anarchy, also the criminal intent 
of Balakhovich himself, who is a confirmed pogrom 
fiend. 

The greatest calamities, however, befell the Jew- 
ish people in Ukraine. Small wonder, for it was 
precisely Ukraine which became the battle ground 
of the Red armies and their opponents— the 
Ukrainian national armies, all kinds of irregular 
guerrilla bands, and the White armies of Denikin 
and Wrangel. The authority in the cities changed 
hands frequently. As for the rural districts of 
Ukraine, and, generally speaking, all parts of 
Ukraine not situated near the railway lines, there 
was all that time a complete absence of central gov- 
ernment authority and perfect arbitrariness on the 
part of various marauding bands who had sprung 
up all over Ukraine in great numbers. 

It is noteworthy that there was not a single po- 
grom under the Ukrainian Government of the Cen- 
tral Rada nor during the regime of Hetman Skoro- 
padski. The Central Rada had in its ranks repre- 
sentatives of all Jewish political parties and had 
imanimously adopted a law granting personal — 
national autonomy to the national minorities in 
Ukraine. Three special ministries were established 
to deal with problems affecting Great Russians, 
Jews and Poles living on Ukrainian soil. The Rus- 
sian Black Hundreds and anti-Semites temporarily 
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subsided. That was the period of the so-called 
“bloodless revolution.” 

The first invasion of the Bolshevist hordes did not 
last very long. The German-Austrian armies 
quickly swept the territory of Ukraine clean of the 
Red armies and restored (February 1918) the 
authority of the Ukrainian Central Rada. Soon 
after that, in the spriug of 1918, however, the 
German Army Command in Kiev dispersed the 
Central Rada and established Hetman Skoropadski 
in power. The government of Skoropadski abro- 
gated the law of the Central Rada granting per- 
sonal — ^national autonomy. Nevertheless, this gov- 
ernment was not anti-Semitic, either. It derived its 
chief support from the regular German-Austrian 
army, which was then occupying Ukraine, and un- 
der such conditions, in the presence of a disciplined 
armed force, there could, of course, be no room for 
pogroms if the government itself did not want any. 

On the whole, it must be said that the period dm- 
ing which the German-Austrian troops remained in 
Ukraine was the most secure for the Jewish popula- 
tion. Every Jew, on going to bed, could feel cer- 
tain that no one would distmb his sleep and that 
he would wake up hale and hearty. 



CHAPTER IX 


FOOBOMS TJNDEE THE TJERAINIAN DIRECTOEY ANE 
UNDER DENIKINAS ARMY 

Before me is a report on pogroms of the Com- 
mittee of Assistance to Pogrom Victims of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross in Kiev. In this report it is pointed 
out that imder the Ukrainian Central Rada, under 
the Hetman Skoropadski, and during the first two 
months of the Directory, there were no pogroms. 
Pogroms began after the defeats of the armies of 
the Ukrainian Directory by the Bolsheviki. “The 
severer the defeats and the more precipitate the 
retreats of Petliura’s troops, the greater was the 
cruelty of the revenge they vented upon the inno- 
cent Jewish population, whom they identified with 
the Communists. The call “Down with the Jews 
and Communists!”, or that other, “All Jews are 
Communists!” invariably led to pogroms. 

For centuries the Russian people were fed by 
their government on accusations against the Jews, 
who were held responsible for all the miseries in 
the world. The dark, ignorant masses believed even 
the legends about the ritual murders by Jews of 
Christian children — and only the government “ex- 
perts” asserted that the Jews killed boys alone. 
The famous Russian lawyer Karabchevski relates in 
the first part of his Memoirs (“What My Eyes 
Have Seen”) how his mother used to read the New 
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Testament to him as a child, and whenever they 
came to the martyrdom of Jesus Christ, his nurse 
or maid used to exclaim: “The nasty Jews, they 
did manage to torture Christ to deathl” (p. 23) . 

The pogroms of the ’eighties, that of Kis!^ev 
and that of Gomel, took place only on account of 
false rumors and promises of plunder with im- 
punity for three days. But in the present case the 
participation of Jews in the Bolshevist movement 
was not a rumor but a fact, which it was easy to 
magnify and exaggerate. In general, nothing is 
more dangerous than those lies or calumnies which 
are based, if only in part, on fact. On the other 
hand, the impunity was no longer restricted to three 
days but became permanent, in the absence of all 
authority. For what authority could endure in the 
panic of the retreat before “the armies of Trotsky.” 

. . . Under such conditions a favorable background 
arose for the plxmdering instincts of the disorgan- 
ized parts of the army, for the outrages of the 
Ukrainians Semesenko and Co.,^ and for the 
trouble-makers from the Russian camp of the Black 
Hundreds, confimied pogrom advocates, who at 
the same time were seeking to compromise by means 
of pogroms the Ukrainian movement. 

All this is, of course, not a justification but 
merely an explanation of the genesis of pogroms 
during the Directory. 

An entirely different picture is presented when 
one compares ibis series of pogroms with the po- 
groms instituted by the army of Denikin. Here it 
is no longer a question of a retreat and consequent 
chaos. On the contrary, the more successful the 

1 Semesenko was mainly responsible for the pogrom in Proskorov (1919). 
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offensive, the better organized was the propaganda 
from above and the more violent and deliberate be- 
came the pogroms. If in the regular Ukrainian 
army the decay started at the tail, here the poison 
of decomposition was lodged in the head. The oj0fi- 
cers of Denikin openly declared that they were not 
fighting the Bolsheviki but the Jews. . . . “Beat 
the Jews and save Mother Russia!” . . . 

Of course, the army of Denikin also contained 
many elements of the marauding type. But the 
main horror lay iu the ingrown anti-Semitism of 
the leaders who smrounded Denikin, and in their 
sadistic hatred toward the J ew. I, personally, am 
not incUned to believe that Denikin himself wanted 
the pogroms. Even he, with all his anti-Semitism, 
could not help reahzing how pernicious were the 
pogroms for his own army. But he was powerless 
here ; moreover, he was not inclined to figure as a 
defender of the Jews. 

The second characteristic distinction between the 
pogroms of the two periods lies in the fact that dm- 
ing the dominance of the armies of Petliura there 
were, after all, instances in which individuals, or 
groups, succeeded in frustrating or checking po- 
groms. Two such incidents are cited in the report 
of the well known Zionist Temkin referred to later 
in this book. Two other cases are adduced in the 
report of the Committee of Assistance to Pogrom 
Victims. On March 13th, 1919, the soldiers of the 
Red army instituted a pogrom in Korosten. Hur- 
rying to the spot, the soldiers of Petliura’s army, 
who were then conducting an offensive, checked the 
pogrom. 

When in August the armies of Shkuro and the 
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Reds, who took turns in arranging pogroms at 
Bielaia Tserkov, were replaced by the Ukrainian 
army, it conducted itself quite orderly until it was 
succeeded by the bands of Zeliony, who at once 
started a pogrom. Later the place had to live 
through an attack by the bands of Sokolov, after 
which the Command of the Ukrainian army once 
more succeeded m ushering in a short-lived period 
of order. . . . 

In Lubny a pogrom was averted when one hun- 
dred men from the ranks of the Ukrainian army met 
the “pogromshchiks” with arms in hand. Fourteen 
of these men perished, but the town was saved. 
In reading this part of the report on Lubny, I recol- 
lected that once before, in 1905, a city committee 
of defense which was formed there also saved this 
town from a pogrom. 

Denikin’s army knew of no such facts. There, 
those “guilty” of such actions in defense of the 
Jews were expelled from the service. 

The third parallel, also most unfavorable to the 
army and government of Denikin, appears when 
one compares the declarations of the Ukrainian 
Government on the Jewish question, the most liberal 
law of personal-national autonomy, and that refer- 
ring to Jewish conununes, with the restrictive meas- 
ures directed against the Jews under Denikin in 
the domain of education and of civil and military 
service. Here, imder the Ukrainian Government, 
attempts to introduce representatives of Jewry into 
all branches of the State service; there, under Deni- 
kin, the exclusion of Jewish officers from the army, 
of Jewish representatives from the Zemstvos and 
the City Councils. And yet, how many Jews at 
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first joined as volunteers the armies of Kolchak 
and Denikin! How many Jews, reared upon Rus- 
sian culture, went to die for Russia, which always 
was a stepmother to them! On the other hand, what 
a small group of us, Jews, joined at the beginning 
of the revolution (1917) , the Ukrainian movement. 

. . . To he sure, there was in this fact nothing sm*- 
prising. The principles of Wilson had been pro- 
claimed so recently, the realization by the Ukrain- 
ian people of their right to self-determination was 
still so fresh and so new, that not only the average 
citizen hut the Jewish intelligentsia itself, with 
few exceptions, was xmable fully to grasp all that 
had occurred. But a fact remains a fact. . . . 
Jews were prominently represented in the ranks of 
the Bolsheviki, and, at the beginning, in those of 
Denikin’s army. The Ukrainian movement, on the 
contrary, attracted hut a handful of Jews. 

And, shoulder to shoulder with the Volunteer 
Armies of Denikin, Yudenitch and Kolchak, 
marched the representatives of Russian and J ewish 
capital, the powers of industry. Even after all the 
pogroms of Denikin’s army, the call of his successor, 
Wrangel, was answered once more by Jewish capi- 
talists and industrialists. 

Finally, one last parallel to complete the contrast 
between the Denikin and the Ukrainian movements. 
In Kiev, in the presence of Generals Dragomirov, 
Jr., and Bredov, of Denikin’s army, a Jewish po- 
grom was taking place openly. Nothing of the 
kind ever happened in a place where the Directory 
was located, whether it was Kiev, or Vinnitsa, 
or Kamenetz-Podolsk. The inhabitants of Kiev 
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know from bitter experience the d ifference between 
the two “regimes.” 

And still, nothwithstanding all these impressive 
facts, the people abroad know much more about the 
pogroms of the “Petliurovtsy” than they do about 
those of Denikin’s army, although the latter were 
both more numerous and more terrible than the 
former. This can be explained not only by the 
propaganda of the reactionary “United Russia” 
groups, who availed themselves of old connections 
and of their great resources in America and West- 
ern Exirope, but also by the indubitable fact that the 
first series of pogroms was boimd to attract the most 
attention, to elicit the most powerfiil reaction and 
indignation in the public mind. Such is human 
psychology, such are the perennial laws of human 
nature. 

The Kishinev pogrom of 1903 made the deepest 
impression on reading and thinking people every- 
where, and in the court proceedings following the 
pogrom there participated the ablest representatives 
of the Russian bar. This could be explained by the 
prolonged absence of pogroms after the ’eighties, 
the unheard-of cruelty of this pogrom, and the ob- 
vious culpability of Plehve and his agents. 

Considerable attention was also attracted by the 
trial of the Gomel pogrom, as it was at that period 
the first pogrom case heard with doors open to the 
general public. But when, in 1905, more than 
three himdred pogroms took place, the sensibilities 
of the public were already dulled. Western Europe 
and America did no longer react with the vigor of 
the days of Kishinev. The eases referring to these 
pogroms were tried in more modest surroimdings 
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and with the assistance of inconspicuous local at- 
torneys. 

When, after a prolonged period, a fire breaks out 
in a city or town and consumes a considerable num- 
ber of homes belonging to the poor, a committee for 
the relief of the victims is at once organized, well- 
to-do people and society ladies display great energy, 
and impressive sums are collected. But if this is 
soon followed by even a greater conflagration, or 
if an earthquake or flood destroys three-quarters of 
the town, the impression produced by the later 
disaster is no longer so deep, and the same per- 
sons who in the first instance displayed so much 
energy are now non-responsive and apathetic. 

The pogroms of February and March, 1919, took 
place while the French were still in Odessa. The 
telegraph was still fimctionmg, albeit over French 
wires, the trains moved with relative regularity. 
But every day the means of communication between 
Ukrainian towns and cities became less regular, and 
Ukraine itself became more and more separated 
from the rest of the world. The news of the po- 
groms of Denikin’s army came through late, irreg- 
ularly and unsystematically. Equally little is 
known abroad of the pogroms of the Bed army 
which broke out when its discipline in Ukraine be- 
gan to weaken, of the horrible acts of Budenny’s 
Bed cavalry. As to the pogroms of Wrangel’s 
army, they are known only through rumors even 
by persons who, like myself, follow events in this 
field with great care. 

It suffices to refer to the pogroms of the various 
bands, for these mostly consisted of fortune hunters, 
of adventurers who sought an easy life at the ex- 
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pense of the unfortunate Jewish inhabitants. The 
leaders of these bands often changed their colors. 
At first they would pass as Communists, later as 
supporters of the Ukrainian movement and some 
joined hands with Denikin’s army.^ I was told 
(in the fall of 1919) that on one occasion the chief 
of bands, Makhno, and perhaps even Zeliony, sud- 
denly issued anti-pogrom proclamations in which 
pogroms were characterized as “disgraceful.” 

Common operations against the Bolsheviki, a 
common front, at times tied these bands to the 
armies of the Ukrainian Government as well as to 
those of Denikin. News of even the remotest con- 
nection between the regular Ukrainian Army and 
the irregular bands of Struck and others, would 
plunge me, personally, into utter despair and pre- 
cipitated my resignation from the Ukrainian Dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference in Paris. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the pitiless 
laws of war often lead not merely to such purely 
technical contacts (disposition of forces at the front, 
manoeuvres, etc), but to unnatural v/nwns. Was 
not the union of Republican France with Russia 
of the days of Eashmev, Plehve and Rasputin a 
glaring anomaly? Again, did the nations of the 
Entente disrupt their union witii Russia when her 
regular armies swept like a hurricane across Galicia, 
killing and plimdering Jews on the way? 

There is a further psychological trait which 
sharply differentiates the attitude of ill-informed 
persons toward the leaders of the Ukrainian move- 

3. In Temkin’& Te];K>Tt are dted agreements between Denikin’s army and the 
bands of Kazakov, Lazarenko, ZakossiLo and FrUdiodko. 
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ment, on the one hand, and toward the generals of 
the Volunteer Army, on the other. 

Denikin, as a professional soldier, who had been 
a general in the Russian regular army is, a priori, 
assumed to be a reactionary and anti-Semite. But 
entirely different demands are made upon the 
writer Vinnichenko, and especially the “book- 
keeper” Pethura.^ 

As a rule, persons of “noble” descent, with im- 
posing bureaucratic careers in the background, are 
likely to impress the average citizen with their glory 
and splendor to such an extent that they are often 
forgiven not only daily indiscretions but even the 
most inhmnan crimes against an entire people. It 
is quite different with people of the “lower” strata 
and the representatives of the liberal and working 
professions. They are blamed for the least care- 
lessness, and the severest demands are made upon 
them. Had Denikin issued a single, albeit belated, 
declaration, identical in content with those of Pet- 
liura and the Ukrainian Govermnent, this would 
have produced an impression much more powerful 
and favorable to the Volimteer Army than aU the 
declarations of Pethura. Deep in the hearts of the 
peoples of Russia still lie the sentiments of serfdom. 
Every gracious word of the master is appreciated 
more than the sincere statements of true democrats 
who have marked their service to an abused people 
not by the insignia of a general, but by serving 
prison terms and living the inconspicuous life of a 
hard-working intellectuaL 

Never can a whole people play the part of a de- 

^PetLinra did actually senre for a time in the hookkeepinff division of the 
Eastern Transit Company of Moscow. But he was at the same time editing 
In Moscow the journal Ukrainian Idfe, 
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fendant. There are no “good” and “bad” peoples, 
but merely different degrees of development of each 
particular people. There are more or less civilized 
and more or less barbarous or ignorant peoples. 
The more downtrodden the majority of a popula- 
tion in a country, the keener is its resentment 
against a minority which lives in its midst and has 
its own religion, its own customs and usages. 

I once chanced to live in Lyon, in a small middle- 
class French family which rented out rooms with 
board. There also lived a Japanese student of the 
University of Lyon. His manners, traits, habits, 
served his French hosts as a favorite subject of 
ridicule in his absence. In reality, however, he 
was a truly CTiltured and intelligent person. Once 
he invited me for an evening to his room where the 
Japanese colony of Lyon was gathered, and some 
of them, having taken a drink or two in excess, 
forgot my presence and made some jocular com- 
ments on European, and especially French, 
customs. 

Toleration and the capacity to tmderstand the 
naturalness of the differences in the customs of vari- 
ous peoples require a certain level of culture. Such 
a level could not be reached by those peoples who 
lived in darkness and ignorance under the yoke of 
Russian autocracy. In this respect, aU the peoples 
of former Russia, and among them the Jewish 
people, appear as a natural product of the regime 
imder which they were brought up. We were all 
grievously mistaken when we thought that with the 
fall of serfdom the serfs would at once be trans- 
formed into real free citizens. The institution of 
slavery corrupts both parties. The phrase of Ke- 
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renski about the “revolted slaves” is the best of all 
he has said m the days of his glory and enthusiasm. 

One speaks of the specific anti-Semitism of the 
Ukrainian, Polish and Rumanian peoples. Again, 
the question is reduced to the degree of culture 
among these people, to the relatively greater size 
of the Jewish population in these countries than in 
Great Russia, Siberia or on the Don and the Cau- 
casus. And, most important of all, — anti-Semitism 
thrived best where Jews lived in congested masses 
within the “Pale.” 

And, after all, it is attested by many witnesses, 
including Temkin’s report, that the most cruel 
“pogromshchiks” in the ranks of Denikin’s army 
were not the Ukrainians but the Tchechens from 
the Caucasus. Besides, Ukrainians constituted but 
a small part of Denikin’s army, which contained 
also Great Russians, Don Cossacks, etc. This 
shows again how careful one must be with gen- 
eralizations. 

Even as we, Jews, justly disclaim responsibility 
for the acts of the Jewish Bolshevist commissars 
and for the disgraceful actions of those Jews who 
participated in the work of the Bolshevist chekas, 
the Ukrainian people has a full right to disclaim 
any responsibility for those who have besmirched 
themselves by pogrom activities. Suppose there are 
among the Ukrainian people two, three, five hun- 
dred thousand criminal “pogromshchiks,” still one 
may not extend this into a generalization embrac- 
ing the remaining thirty odd millions of the Ukrain- 
ian population. And when we say: “All Ukrain- 
ians are pogromshchiks,” we become like those who 
asseii;: “All Jews are Bolsheviki.” 
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If the number of pogromshchiks and criminals 
among the Ukrainian people proved to be much 
greater than that of Jewish degenerates in the 
chekas, there is nothing to do but deeply regret the 
first case, while we rejoice that cruelty and savagery 
proved both quantitatively and qualitatively less 
conspicuous among the Jews than the Gentiles. 

“There are no had peoples,” hut there are very 
bad governments and bad laws. 

The life of the peasant population in the Russian 
Empire was regulated by norms which reduced 
them to a state of almost complete slavery. The 
right to travel or even to absent oneself from the 
village — all this required the permission of the au- 
thorities. The dehberately slow promotion of edu- 
cation by the ruling classes, primitive methods of 
farming, heavy taxes and military duties in the 
absence of civic rights, these were the causes owing 
to which the majority of the peasantry remained 
in a position of ignorance and darkness. Those 
peasants, on the other hand, who went to the cities 
to seek a living, or who became members of the 
urban proletariat, gleaned from the civilization of 
the city mainly its unhealthy weeds. 

When autocracy fell, when the army deserted the 
front and went home, those steel hoops which held 
together the gigantic wooden barrel called “Russia” 
burst, and the barrel fell to pieces. Everything 
that was good, honest and strong in the peasantry 
held its own and did not yield to the temptations 
of complete liberation so suddenly realized. On the 
other hand, aU that was savage and criminal in 
town or country came to the surface, to re-enact the 
old traditions and sagas of the epic Russian revolts. 
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of the rebellious bands of freebooters on the Volga 
and in Siberia, of the Haidamaks of the second half 
of the eighteenth century. . . . The chief prey of 
these savage instincts was, of course, the Jewish 
population, as the most alien in religion, in dress, 
and in its customs and manners. The landlords, 
the officials, the police, managed to escape or to 
hide. Moreover, all they had to do in order to es- 
cape detection was to don the modest dress of an 
average urban inhabitant, workingman or peasant, 
and to leave their accustomed places of residence to 
be swallowed up by the boimdless sea of the popu- 
lace. The peaceful and defenseless Jewish popu- 
lation was differently situated. His external ap- 
pearance, his accent, usually sufficed to reveal the 
Jew at a glance. This was very convenient and 
simple, and made the task easier for the “pogrom- 
shchik.” . . . The thirst of blood, of plunder, sex- 
ual licentiousness, sought justification in the fact 
that the Jews are both ahens and Bolsheviki. When 
the armies found themselves in Galicia, there was 
a new possibility to contrast the “own” with the 
“foreign.” The “own” was the army, the “for- 
eign,” the Galician population. And now came new 
attacks on villages and towns, and Ukrainians vio- 
lated and plimdered other Ukrainians, only this 
time Galician ones, who were once subject to Aus- 
tro-Hungary. 

In my Russian book, “Ukraine and the Policies 
of the Entente” (published by the Efron Company 
of Berlin, Germany, in 1922 ), I went into a cir- 
cumstantial analysis of the question as to how far 
the Ukraiman Government of the Directory period 
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might have been responsible for the pogroms of 
1919. A careful study of aU the available data 
leads one to the conclusion that the Directory dur- 
ing the first three months of its rule failed to show 
sufficient determination in combating Jewish po- 
groms. In its enthusiasm for the main obj ect of the 
struggle — ^for national self-determination and in- 
dependence — ^the Directory was bent primarily on 
the formation of a powerful army, without any re- 
strictions as to the type of recruits. The result was 
that there were foimd in the ranks of that army, 
side by side with genuine, fine Ukrainian patriots, 
quite a few elements of the most undesirable Black 
Himdred type and even criminal and other danger- 
ous characters. 

At the start the Directory hesitated to take dras- 
tic measures against these bandits and hooligans, 
fearful lest the ranks of the army be disorganized by 
their elimination. But in April, 1919, an active 
fight was started against the pogroms, the perpe- 
trators were being brought before field-courts- 
martial, and a special inspection service was in- 
augurated to watch over pogrom agitation and take 
preventive measures. I had in my possession docu- 
ments proving that there were even death sen- 
tences carried out by order of the military tribunals 
against pogrom perpetrators, and I cited those 
documents in my Russian book referred to above. 

On the other hand, there are many positive as- 
pects to the general democratic outlook and attitude 
towards Jewry on the part of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Government, and this_ should be remembered, 
and credit given where creffit is due. 
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How utterly different was the attitude of the 
leaders of the “Volunteer Army” of Denildn and 
his feUow generals ! Here, we see nothing hut the 
sombre clouds of blackest reaction and intolerance. 
Not a single ray of light in this medieval darkness, 
not an instant of sunshine in these black clouds from 
which horror and misery kept raining in torrents 
upon the imfortunate Jews! 

Several years of my life during which I partici- 
pated in political and pogrom cases have accustomed 
me to appear as the accuser of the government and 
its agents in matters of reactionary and anti-Semitic 
propaganda. The accusations had to he made imder 
adverse conditions, for the police and the entire 
mechanism of investigation, and the court itself, 
were in the control of the same government which 
everywhere had its faithful servants and its obedient 
knaves. And all the revelations which we, political 
defenders, made put us in the category of persons 
suspected by the government, transformed us into 
targets for aU sorts of persecutions and vengeance 
on its part. On the other hand, we thus developed 
the habit to accuse the government not abstractly, 
but with facts in hand, not privately, but publicly, 
in the presence of its own representatives, the prose- 
cuting attorneys. And we struck out not at one 
who lay prostrate, but at a powerful governmental 
apparatus which had in its power the fate of the 
entire population of an enormous empire and was 
able at any moment to crush us. 

Different is the present position of those persons 
who were at the head of the Ukrainian movement. 
They can be criticized and accused with impunity of 
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any vice and crime by any one who chooses to do so. 
But very few realize that the national Ukrainian 
Government was not strong enough to fight against 
its several foes: Bolsheviki, Denikin’s Volunteer 
army, Haller’s Polish army, and, at the same 
time, to maintain law and order even within the 
limited territory nominally subject to it during the 
summer and autumn of 1919. Denikin’s army was 
supported by England, while Haller’s army was 
munitioned and equipped by France, being, in fact, 
the creation of the French General Staff. The 
national Ukrainian army, on the other hand, poorly 
equipped in every respect, had to face the guns of 
the mightiest Entente Powers. This is why, how- 
ever painful the memory of the martyrdom of the 
Jewish people during the last years, however one’s 
soul may be fiUed with indignation towards the 
henchmen and murderers, one must abstain for the 
time being from dangerous generalization and 
sweeping accusations of the entire Ukrainian 
people, its leaders and representatives. Then also, 
we Jews will earn the right to demand from other 
peoples that they should not generalize the crimes 
of individual Jewish commissars, and should not 
shift to the entire Jewish people the responsibility 
for acts of which only a small part of it is guilty. 

When normal conditions of life once more return, 
when the legal apparatus with all its guarantees of 
justice will be working again, there will be no 
mercy shown by the old and tried fighters for truth 
and justice to those who have besmirched their 
hands with the blood of pogroms, either by direct 
participation or by inciling and sympathizing with 
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them. Only then, with facts in hand, not from 
behind a corner, but face to face with the enemy, 
will it at last become possible to disentangle all the 
details of the pogroms, to reveal their true sources, 
and to separate the guilty from the innocent. 
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On Maxell llth, 1919^ Arnold Margolin sent the following 
communication to the Minister of Foreign Ajffairs of the 
Ukrainian Government, Mr. Matsievich: 

“The heavy, responsible task which rests on all members 
of the government is now further complicated by the tragic 
fact that the Jewish pogroms do not cease, and by the real- 
ization that the administration has proved powerless to check 
the terrible violence and murders which took place in Pros- 
kurov, Ananiev, etc. I well know that the government does 
all that is in its power to fight the pogroms. I also know that 
the helplessness of the government in this struggle weighs 
heavily upon all its members and deprives them of that 
spiritual balance and that calmness which are so indispensable 
for fruitful labors for the welfare of all the peoples of 
Ukraine. My own sufferings as a Jew, however, are further 
intensified by the consciousness that the results of the anarchy 
from which the other elements of the population suffer in the 
main only economically, prove dangerous and fatal to the very 
existence of the Jewish people. 

“In view of the above circumstances I do not feel capable 
of continuing my labors as Associate Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and I therefore request to be permitted to relinquish 
the above named post.” 

(Signed) A. Mabooux 

ODESSA, MAKCH 11, 1919. 
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APPENDIX B 


ORDER 

to the Troops of the Active Army 
of the Ukrainian Democratic Re- 
public, No. 77, April 13th, 1919: ^ 

The Black Hundreds, Bolsheviki, band leaders, and com- 
mon robbers are conducting among our Cossacks an active 
agitation for the plundering and annihilation of the Jewish 
population^ which is alleged to be responsible for all that is 
happening among us, in Ukraine, as well as in the realm of 
Moscow. These elements are striving by hook or crook to 
institute Jewish pogroms in Ukraine in order, under their 
cover, to perpetrate their black deeds. The Black Hundreds 
and the marauders think that the occurrence of pogroms and 
of other forms of anarchy will hasten the arrival in the 
Ukraine of the Allies, who will enthrone a new Tsar who will 
return to them their old estates; while the Bolsheviki and 
various plunderers and robbers simply crave to fill their own 
pockets, and, while plundering the Jews, they sink their claws 
also into others who happen to fall into their hands. Such 
persons try to penetrate into our army and, when successful, 
pretend to be sincere, and then they spur on the credulous 
defenders of the people to commit disorder, in this way to 
throw the noose over the head of our free Ukrainian people. 

Cossacks ! All those who wish well to their fatherland, 
who do not want to see among us foreigners, Chinese, Letts, 
plundering Bolsheviki from Moscow, and others, and who do 
not want a Tsar or another Hetman, but are determined that 
our people shall be free and republican — all those must 
remember that anarchy and especially the pogroms inflicted 
on the peaceful population will not further the attainment of 

^The aboye order is typical of many other such documents issued by iiie 
Ulcrainian Goyemment and Army authorities at that 
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their goal. Anarchy is more dangerous than the armed enemy 
who moves upon us from all sides. Remember^ Cossacks^ that 
through the pogroms may perish our power, for the death of 
innocent victims during the pogroms will provoke wrath 
against us and the numbers of our enemies will multiply. The 
Cossacks task is to conquer the enemy, whosoever he may be, 
not to fight women, children, old men, against whom you are 
being incited by our enemies, in order that our people and our 
sovereignty may be besmirched in the eyes of the world. 
Henceforth I command you to arrest all persons who will be 
discovered conducting pogrom agitation among the Cossacks, 
and to bring them before the Extraordinary Tribunal. Sup- 
press on the spot all attempts at pogrom agitation in the mili- 
tary detachments. 

The original is signed: For the Regular 
Ataman, Acting Ataman Melnik. For 
THE Chief op Staff of the Active Army, 
Ataman Sinkler. 



CHAPTER X 


TEMKDT’s ItEPOET ON POGEOMS 

Befobje the Conference of Jewish Organizations at 
Karlsbad in 1921, Rabbi Dr. V. Te mki n, the well 
known Zionist, read a report on the status of the 
Jews in Ukraine and the pogroms of the epochs of 
the Directory and of Denikin. He asserted that 
of all pogroms that had taken place in Ukraine, the 
most horrible and cruel were those perpetrated by 
the Volunteer Army of Denikin. The Jewish 
masses were declared outside the law. “The new 
administration,” justly notes Temkin, “brought 
with it a pronounced official anti-Semitism. It an- 
nuls the civil and national equality ushered in by the 
revolution, and it removes Jewish officers and 
privates from all fronts, notwithstanding the con- 
scientious fulfillment of their duties.” 

Further, Temkin cites a number of orders by 
ehiefs-of-staff, commanders of cities and other 
administrative agents, referring to the elimination 
of Jews from the army, decrees that Jewish repre- 
sentatives be excluded from official rural and urban 
institutions, prohibitions to defend Jewish interests 
in the daily press, and instances of expulsion from 
service of all who permitted themselves to express 
disapproval of or protests against Jewish pogroms. 
Renewed are also the restrictions upon the rights of 
Jews to receive secondary and higher education, the 
“numerus clausus,” etc. 
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When a J ewish delegation in Odessa presented a 
petition to Denikin that he issue a declaration guar- 
anteeing the ciril equality of Jewry, his retort was 
a refusal. “He supported the activities of pogrom 
perpetrators and remains responsible before history 
for the shedding of Jewish blood, on a par with the 
actual perpetrators of pogroms,” such is the verdict 
pronotmced by Temkin over Denikia. 

Most valuable in Temkin’s report are his refer- 
ences to the existence in Denikin’s army of a special 
press organization, operated with the direct assist- 
ance of old Russian Black Himdred publicists. 
Thus, at the head of the Kiev “Osvag” ^ we find the 
notorious A. Savenko. . . . 

The anti-Semitic campaign was conducted in the 
official military organ “Zaria” (“The Dawn”), 
xmder the direction of the Supreme Military Com- 
mand. 

But the most startling facts recorded in T emkin ’a 
report are those referring to the direct participation 
of officers in plunder and extortion. One of the 
commanders openly declares: “We have come not 
to fight the Bolsheviki but to make war on the 
Jews.” Among the soldiers, the Tchecheiitsy dis- 
played the greatest cruelty. 

The Fastov pogrom, according to Temkin, went 
beyond anything so far recorded in the history of 
modern pogroms. 

I shall not recount the horrors related by Temkin 
about the Fastov pogrom, nor dwell on a compari- 
son of the cruelties perpetrated there by Denikin’s 
army with those of Proskurov and Balta. It is of 
no consequence how numerous were the victims and 

pr€S» orgaiiizatioii. 
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how refined the cruelties in one or another case. 
What is important is — ^Who was perpetrating the 
pogroms and what were the motives of the insti- 
gators? I shall merely borrow from Temkin’s re- 
port the statement that all valuables, pianos, furs, 
silver, diamonds, were earned away by officers and 
the ladies who accompanied them. . . . One of the 
officers took a ring from the finger of Potievski, a 
Jewish resident of Fastov. 

In Kiev all the pogrom horrors were enacted 
under the leadership of army officers. “Osvag,” 
“Kievlianin” and “Evening Lights” invent all sorts 
of accusations against the Jews and are trium- 
phant over the occinrence of pogroms. ... In the 
Podolsk Province, where Denikin’s army went after 
leaving Kiev, medieval tortures are resirrrected. 
Jews are hmned alive with kerosene and oil. This 
is attested by eye-witnesses. Temkin gives the 
names of the colonels who conducted these pogroms. 

Appended to Temkin’s report are copies of docu- 
ments, attesting the direct responsibility of many 
high officials in Denikin’s army for the persecution 
of J ews and the organization of pogroms. 

One is particularly astoimded at the system of 
provocation and the Jesuitical methods revealed in 
these documents. One could not have imagined 
what low and beastly instincts were harbored by 
those who constituted the very bulwark of autoc- 
racy. Refined, abnormal, sadistic cruelty is dis- 
played by some of these creatures of the old r6gime; 
together with their ladies, they avail themselves 
with impunity of the opportunity to torture the 
J ews. I shall only cite the most characteristic pas- 
sages fran Temkin’s doctunents. 
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On January 17th, 1920, the commander of the 
Bielgorod Regiment reports from Tikhoretskaia 
to the commander of the military district at Novo- 
rossisk that in the last reinforcements there are 
many Jewish soldiers who tell their Russian com- 
rades of “the evils accruing to the army from the 
pogroms of Jews and foreigners.” The commander 
discerns in this symptoms of “Bolshevik propa- 
ganda,” adding that ten of these Jews have already 
been ordered shot by the Military Field Tribunal, 
under his instructions. In conclusion, he requests 
that his regiment be spared any further consign- 
ments of Jews. 

On December 20th, 1919, the Supreme Military 
Staff of the Odessa district issued to the commis- 
sioned ofl&cer Simon Galstein a certificate to the 
effect that his name, in view of his Jewish descent, 
has been stricken off the list of mobilized ojBEicers. 
“In accordance with orders of the Commander of 
aU Forces of South Russia, the above named Gal- 
stein will be again mobilized — as a private soldier.” 

The chief physician of the second hospital at 
Taganrog secretly writes to his subordinate physi- 
cians that they should admit to the hospital no 
Jewish privates and oflScers, under the pretext of 
lack of space. The chief physician explains this 
order by a reference to an instruction he had re- 
ceived from the High Command that the crowding 
of the hospital by Jews should not be tolerated, 
in view of the bad influence of the latter upon the 
woimded soldiers. 

The commander at the station Sinelmkovo re- 
ceived a telegraphic order signed by Mai-MaievsM 
to the effect that he be kept informed daily by 
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wire of the number of dead Jews in the trains which 
pass through his station. He insists that all pro- 
tests on the part of Jews against these murders 
should be strictly suppressed. 

The same Mai-Maievski, by order of the High 
Command, sends a sinister wire to Kjremenchug, 
Poltava and other cities, with orders that “the of- 
fensive shordd he delayed and all efforts made that 
cities with large Jewish populations should first be 
visited by the troops of Grigoriev, Petliura and the 
Reds.” 

A circular order of December 22nd, 1919, from 
the Director of Propaganda for the District of the 
Don Army, Kalashnikov, prescribes, inter alia, that 
Jews should be relieved of aU posts occupied by 
them, as they “represent an element shirking mili- 
tary duty and impeding the liberation of Russia 
from the foreign yoke.” 

In his report of August 12th, 1919, the Commis- 
sar of the Ekaterinoslav Police (3rd District) in- 
forms the Governor of Ekaterinoslav that the Jews 
on certain streets scream at night to simulate attacks 
upon them hy Cossacks; in reality, these screams 
are to serve as signals to the Reds, whose positions 
are located in the neighborhood of the city; the 
screams are intended to mean that the Volunteer 
Army is disintergrating and giving itself up to 
plunder. “This is done in order to encourage the 
Reds and to facilitate their offensive.” The Com- 
missar further notes that he has already taken meas- 
ures that these screams be stopped, having com- 
mimicated information to the Military Field Tri- 
bunal about certain Jews suspected of Bolshevist 
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tendencies, and that the guilty ones have already 
been arrested. 

It is worthy of note how the suspected in the 
very next line become the guilty. 

On October 25th, 1919, General Korvin-Ejcukov- 
ski, in his order to the troops, relates that, when his 
regiments were leaving Ekaterinoslav, they were 
fired at from the windows of Jewish houses, with the 
result that many privates and some officers were 
killed. “The houses from which the shots were fired 
were noted.” The general orders that during the 
next occupation of Ekaterinoslav these houses 
should be energetically bombarded and recommends 
that all men resident in that quarter should be sub- 
jected to the severest penalties. In addition, he 
promises his “brave soldiers” that “they will be 
permitted for three days to search all Jewish quar- 
ters for the criminals who shot at my soldiers and 
officers.” 

Here, fimally, is a sample of the administration of 
justice: a verdict of the Military Field Tribunal at 
Varanev, dated October 22nd, 1919. 

The chairman is Captain Konovalov, the three 
members of the court are three officers. The de- 
fendant is Sura Weissman, who is accused of having 
enticed to her apartment a soldier of Konovalov’s 
detachment, where she murdered him with a kitchen 
knife. Having wiped ofip with her shirt all traces 
of blood, and assisted by tinidenlified persons, she 
carried the corpse into the street, where it was dis- 
covered in the morning of October 8th. As the 
detachment to which the deceased belonged had left 
town at dawn, the corpse remained unidentified. 

Having taken into consideration these circum- 
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stances, the court heard the explanation of the de- 
fendant — ^that the blood on her shirt came from 
menstruation; it also heard the conclusion of the 
physician of the Army Corps, Dr. Krivoshein, who 
confirmed the testimony that the blood on the shirt 
was menstrual. Thereupon, the court declared the 
defendant Weissman gvXity of the murder of the 
soldier, ’whose name could not he ascertained, and 
condemned her to capital punishment. The verdict 
was read to the defendant one hour later and in 
another two hours it was carried out. 

Follow the signatures of the chairman and of the 
members of the court. 

The most startling docxunent in Temkin’s collec- 
tion, however, is a letter signed “Stepan,” written 
on the stationery of the Adjutant of the cavalry de- 
tachment of General Shkuro. The letter reads as 
follows: 


“My dear Kostia: — Come to our rooms this evening at seven to 
have a cup of tea with us. We intend to show you something very 
interesting. Denis has picked up a small Jewish boy whom he calls 
“The Commissar” and with whom he intends to have great fun this 
evening. He has prepared something in the nature of a crown, and 
a bamboo stick. He will place the crown on the head of the little 
Jew and will press it down with the stick until the skull of the 
Jew bursts. Is this not entertaining? I can imagine how the Jew 
boy will cup up I By the way, Irina Petrovna and Anna Nikolaievna 
will also be present. I count on you I . . 

Before this refihed, “iutellectualized” sadism the 
exploits of the “wild Ukrainian Zaporozhtsy” and 
their kind pale into insignificance! 
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THE BEllISS BTTUAL TRIAL 




CHAPTER XI 


THE rCfSIDE STOBY OP THE BEILISS CASE 

Years have passed since the day when Mendel 
Beiliss was seized by the minions of Minister of 
Justice Shcheglovitov and his obedient henchmen 
in Kiev, Prosecuting Attorney ChaplinsM and 
others, and thrown into prison. The case of Beiliss 
has been one of the greatest tragedies which have 
fallen to the lot of the Jewish people during the 
thousands of years of our history. Destiny saw 
fit to make me a witness of this drama from the 
very beginning. Part of the things I know has al- 
ready been told by me in the course of my testimony 
at the trial in the Kiev Circuit Coiut;. There are, 
however, many facts of which it was impossible 
to speak, not alone during the trial, hut even later, 
as long as the Russian Empire remained under 
the rule of the Sheheglovitovs, Rasputins and Pro- 
topopovs. 

Then came the great Russian revolution and 
swept the old, disgraceful order to ohhvion. The 
dreams of many generations of Russia’s sons had at 
last come true. We had at last thrown off the yoke 
of bondage. Particularly j oyous were the first days 
of the revolution for us, Jews, who had been the 
step-children of old Russia. We were eager to take 
part in the creative work of the coimtry, and we 
believed that everyone of us was duty-hoimd to 
devote himself whole-heartedly to the cause of bulid- 
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ing a new democratic republic upon the ruins of old 
Russia. There was no time at such a period, of 
course, to think about writing recollections or 
memoirs. 

The bright, sunny days of the first period of the 
revolution, alas, proved short-lived. A somber and 
long period of anarchy was approaching. Civil 
war, terrible Jewish pogroms, all these things shook 
to its very foundations the existence of the millions 
of the Jewish population on the vast expanse of the 
former Russian Empire. Hundreds of thousands 
of our brothers and sisters perished duriog the po- 
groms and from himger and cold. Most of those 
who survived were doomed to eke out a miserable, 
half-starved existence. Again, this was no time for 
writing memoirs. 

And now fate has cast me away in New York, in 
far-away America. A vast ocean, huge distances, 
separate me from my native city of Kiev and from 
direct contact with the reafities of life in devastated 
and impoverished Eastern Europe, where the great 
majority of the Jews live. This psychology of an 
emigrant separated for a long, mdefinite period 
from his native land, quite naturally leads my mem- 
ory back to the days that were. And there arises 
a desire to draw balances and to set down in writing 
the things I have seen and suffered. 

I came across m the New York Public Library 
a Russian stenographic account of the Beiliss case. 
I must say that this report contains some slight 
errors and omissions. On the whole, however, it 
gives us a fairly correct pictme of the trial of Bei- 
liss. After reading the first pages of this judicial 
chronicle so well known to me, I felt as if I were 
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living through it once more. My weary heart was 
all in a flutter of excitement again. One would 
think that after aU the blood and tears witnessed 
these years one would feel rather cool about a case 
like this. But the fact is that a feeling of profound 
indignation stirs the reader on beholding once more 
the picture of this brutal and terrible outrage 
against a whole nation and its religion, this cynical 
perversion of justice for the sake of personal 
careers or fiendish hatred for the Jews. 

In my story of the Beiliss case I do not intend 
to dwell on all the revolting details of the trial 
which are matters of common knowledge. There is 
no need for me to revert to an analysis and refuta- 
tion of the “proofs” that had been marshalled 
against Beiliss. Neither do I intend to speak of 
I the silly, medieval legend about Jews using Chris- 
tian blood. These questions have been fully and 
exhaustively illuminated in the excellent speeches 
, of Beiliss’ defenders in court. AU these things 
constitute the official side of the Beiliss case. 

There are, however, let me repeat it, many things 
about which we were compelled at tbat time to re- 
main silent. 

Today we may with a clear conscience lift the veil 
from the case of the murder of Yushchinski, and teU 
something about the splendid part played in this 
case by the investigating magistrate, Mr. V. I. 
Fenenko; about the real purpose of the private in- 
vestigation which was going on parallel with the 
official one; about the attitude of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Kiev towards this case; and about the actual 
miuderers of Yushchinski, etc. I must, however, 
preface aU this with a brief description of the cir- 
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eumstances under which the corpse of Yushchinski 
was discovered, and of the events which followed. 

I 

On March 20, 1911,^ some boys playing neax a 
cave situated in a very picturesque spot of Kiev, 
at a distance of about a thousand feet from the 
street, accidentally discovered the body of Andrew 
Yushchinski, the illegitimate twelve-year-old son 
of Alexandra Prikhodko, the wife of the workman 
Luka Prikhodko, employed in a hook bindery. 

Andrew Yushchinski had left the house eight 
days prior to this date, i.e., March 12, early in the 
morning and never returned. At the feet of the 
corpse in that cave was found lying a leather belt, 
and above the head of the unfortunate boy, in a 
small hole in the wall, were found five school copy 
books. On the belt and copy books was the follow- 
ing inscription: “A. Yushchinski, pupil of the pre- 
paratory class.” 

The number and the nature of the wounds cover- 
ing the body of Yushchinski left no doubt that the 
boy had not lost his life in an accident and that in 
this case there could be no talk about suicide nor 
about any unintentional killiTig as the result of a 
fight. It was obvious that a deliberate murder had 
been committed. There were no traces of blood to 
be found in the cave. And, on the whole, the posi- 
tion of the corpse and the appearance of the cave 
pointed to the boy having been killed somewhere 

dates ■will be given tbroagbont fbese pages according to 
Kossian styl^ 'wbicb was thirteen days behind the new, or 
calendar. . 
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else and having been brought to the cave and left 
there after the murder. 

At first the Eaev population took great interest 
in this mysterious murder. The newspapers re- 
ported that suspicion had fallen on the mother 
and step-father of Yushchinski. Later it became 
known that the local Black Hundred representa- 
tives were spreading the rumor that this murder 
had been committed by a Jew “for ritual purposes.” 
During the funeral of Yushchinski some Black 
Htmdred organization even went so far as to dis- 
tribute proclamations maintaining that Yushchin- 
ski had been killed by the J ews. And the mother of 
Andrew Yushchinski received by mad a letter with 
a similar story. These rumors about the ritual 
character of the murder also found their way to the 
columns of that famous organ of Russian reaction, 
the Novoie Vremin^ not to mention such Black 
Himdred newspapers as the ZemsluMna, Busskoie 
Znamia, etc. Nevertheless, the Jewish population 
of Kiev felt no particular alarm because of these 
rumors, and no one at that time foresaw what a 
terrible drama for the Jewish people was to grow 
out of the kill in g of Yushchinski. 

The year 1911 saw Russian reaction in fuU blast. 
The Jewish population had become so used to all 
kmds of slander, calumny and baseless accusations 
on the part of the Russian reactionaries and Black 
Himdreds that they paid no further attention to this 
vile insmuation. In particular, the charge that the 
Jews were guilty of practising ritual murder was an 
old one, which ^e Black Himdreds were trying to 
resurrect almost every time there was a disappear- 
ance or murder of a Christian boy or girl. 
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Already within a few days after the discovery of 
the corpse, Yushchinski’s mother was arrested. Al- 
though she was soon released, the impression gen- 
erally prevailed among the population that the boy 
had been done away with by members of his own 
family. The authorities were carrying on their in- 
vestigation at first along this line. A.t the end of 
Jime they arrested the step-father of little Andrew 
Yushchinski, Luka Prikhodko, and his xmcle, Fedor 
N’iezhinski. 

Both the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of 
the Interior betrayed from the very outset an un- 
usual, extraordinary interest in the case of Yush- 
chmski. The investigation was entrusted to Vasili 
Ivanovitch Fenenko, investigating magistrate for 
important cases, under the direct supervision of the 
Prosecuting Attorney of the Provincial Supreme 
Court, Chaplinski. A prominent official from the 
Ministry of Justice, Mr. Liadov, was especially 
assigned to attend the case in Kiev. The Ministry 
of the Interior demanded from the local authorities 
“vigorous detective work.” Alas! We did not know 
yet at that time that this extraordinary interest on 
the part of the two ministries was due to pressure 
from the Black Hundreds and other reactionary 
circles, and that Shcheglovitov himself was stand- 
ing at the head of a band which charged the murder 
of Yushchinski to the Jews. We assumed at that 
time that the government was simply taking vigor- 
ous measures to clean Eaev from the criminal ele- 
ments, in view of the impending visit of Nicholas 
the Second and his ministers in August 1911 , to 
celebrate the unveiling of a monument to Alexander 
the Second. AlS for ihe members of the bar and. 
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especially, Jewish lawyers, the fact of the case hav- 
ing been turned over to Mr. Fenenko created a most 
favorable impression. 

Fenenko enjoyed a solid reputation as an honest, 
fair-minded man and independent and mcorruptible 
magistrate. His success in solving the mysteries 
of puzzling and very complicated crimes had earned 
him the reputation of a very able investigating 
magistrate, and we all felt certain that the version 
charging the miirder of the boy to members of his 
own family, for the purpose of laying hold of an 
inheritance supposed to have been left him at the 
death of his father, was the correct one, in view of 
the arrest of the mother, step-father and uncle of 
Andrew Yushchinski. There was no doubt that 
Fenenko was on the right track and that the actual 
mxuderers would soon be found and brought to jus- 
tice. 

Towards the end of July 1911 a report appeared 
in the Buev newspapers to the effect that a certain 
Jew, Mendel Beiliss, an employee of the Zaitsev 
brick yards, had been arrested without a warrant 
because of some misimderstanding about his right 
of residence in Baev. At ibat time nobody paid any 
attention to this newspaper report about a case 
which was so common in the practice of the police 
authorities of Russia of that period. Soon, how- 
ever, there was a report that Beiliss had been trans- 
ferred from the police station to the prison and that 
his arrest bore some relation to the case of the 
Yushchinski minder. Nevertheless, this time again 
the Jewish population felt confident that Beiliss was 
merely arrested by mistake and that he would soon 
be released. 
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Besides, the chief interest of the population of 
Kiev at that particular time was devoted to the 
celebration of the visit of Nicholas the Second and 
the other distinguished visitors. The city was 
buried imder a profusion of flowers and ablaze with 
fireworks. Immediately following the unveiling of 
the momunent of Alexander the Second, a gala 
performance was given at the Kiev Opera House 
in the presence of the Tsar, the Imperial family and 
the members of the government. During this per- 
formance Premier Stolypin was mortally wounded. 
This happened during the night of the &st of Sep- 
tember and, of course, for the time being it over- 
shadowed all other events, the Beiliss case among 
them. The Jewish population of Kiev was greatly 
upset by the fact that Stol3^in had been shot by a 
Jew, D. Bogrov, and was awaiting in fear and 
trembling cruel revenge, pogroms and persecutions 
by the Black Himdreds. However, the presence 
of the Tsar himself in Kiev excluded the possibility 
of riots. Such was the old official tradition of 
maintaining the prestige of the Tsar. 

This time aU the bitterness of the reactionaries 
and Black Hundreds agaiast the Jewish population 
assumed the form of refined cruelty: it was decided 
to bring the whole Jewish race, in the person of 
Beiliss, before the bar of justice. We, Jews, how- 
ever, learned of this diabolic plan considerably later. 

Soon after the killing of Stolypin I was visited by 
the wife of Mendel Beiliss, accompanied by his 
brother Aaron Beiliss, and asked by her to imder- 
take to free her husband from prison. I explained 
to Mrs. Beiliss that the Russian law adznitted no 
defense while a case is still in the stage of police 
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investigation or preliminary investigation/ Act- 
ing in the conviction commonly shared at that time, 
i.e., that the misunderstanding with Beiliss’ arrest 
was boimd to be cleared up within a few days, I at- 
tempted to calm his wife and brother. Nevertheless 
I decided at once to call on Fenenko and, as an 
acquaintance, privately to discuss with him this 
strange arrest of Beiliss. 

My first interview with Fenenko took place about 
the middle, or perhaps the end, of September. 
Upon learning the object of my visit, Fenenko said 
he was very glad to see me, since he felt that he 
was in mgent need of informing Jewish pubhc 
opinion, were it but privately, about his own atti- 
tude toward the case of Yushchinski. Having ab- 
solute confidence in my discretion, Fenenko asked 
me to enlighten the Jewish leaders concerning his 
actual part in the arrest of Beiliss. Then Fenenko 
told me in detail what a tremendous agitation the 
Kiev Black Hxmdreds had been carr3dng on against 
the Jews and how the Prosecuting Attorney of the 
Provincial Supreme Court, imder the influence of 
the student Golubev, Rosmitalski and other Black 
Hundred members, had proposed to him, verbally 
at first, to charge Beiliss with the murder of An- 
drew Yushchinski. Fenenko categorically refused 
to carry out this verbal instruction of Chaplinski. 
Chaplinski then sent Fenenko an official written 
order to charge Beiliss with the crime. It then re- 
mained for Fenenko either to submit or resign. 
Fenenko happened to be sufficiently well situated, 
and did not depend upon his position. He owned 

3>Xhe ba<^b:ward Bnssian legal procedure permitted the defense to ccmie 
in only after the accosed was tamed over to the court for trial and had 
been handed the act of indictment. 
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some real estate, and material considerations would 
not have been able to hold him down to his position. 
He understood, however, that his resignation was 
liable to affect the case very detrimentally. There 
would immediately have been found in his place 
a more tractable and subservient magistrate, who 
would become a blind instrument in the hands of 
Chaplinski, Rosmitalski and Golubev. Fenenko 
decided to submit, and complied with Chaplinski’s 
direct order. “The proofs against Beiliss are laugh- 
able and absurd,” Fenenko reassmed me. “I am 
convinced he wiU be released within a few days.” 

The question as to whether Fenenko still con- 
tinued to hold to his original version of the murder 
having been committed by Yushchinski’s relatives 
was also discussed, in passing, during this first inter- 
view of ours. It was inconvenient for me, of course, 
to intrude upon the secrets of the preliminary in- 
vestigation with aU kinds of questions, while 
Fenenko himself had merely uttered a significant 
phrase to the effect that he thought the murder to 
have been committed by members of a band of pro- 
fessional thieves and that the investigation should 
follow in that direction. 

However, the days were passing and Beiliss still 
remained in prison. His unfortunate wife called 
on me quite frequently, and all I could do was to 
try to calm and console her to the best of my ability. 
My successive interviews with Fenenko added noth- 
ing important to what I had learned during the first 
interview. 

As I did not care to take upon myself entirely aU 
further responsibility for the measxnres to release 
Beiliss, I requested the Kiev committee of Jewish 
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public leaders that they organize a special commis- 
sion for aiding Beiliss and his family. The com- 
mittee was something in the nature of a representa- 
tive body attached to the Kiev City Council, and at 
that time it used to be elected on a basis which was 
very far indeed from democratic principles. It 
was headed by some of the most wealthy Kiev 
Jews, such as Brodski, Halperin and others. The 
representatives of the so-called liberal professions, 
i.e., lawyers, doctors, etc., constituted only a 
minority in this committee. In accordance with my 
suggestion, the committee elected a special commis- 
sion to assist Beiliss. Among its members were the 
weU-known Chief Rabbi of Kiev, Rev. Aronson; 
the Jewish lawyers, M. Mazor and I. Makhover; 
the proprietor of the brick yards in which Beiliss 
had been employed as a clerk, Mr. Mark Zaitsev; 
the senior physician of the Zaitsev Hospital, which 
was situated alongside the brick yard. Dr. I. Byk- 
hovski, and myself. It was to this commission that 
I reported my conversation with Fenenko. 

I believe it was already in October that we de- 
cided, in accordance with my suggestion, to invite 
O. Gruzenberg, the well-known Petrograd jmrist, 
to come to Kiev for a consultation with our com- 
mission. The opinion of Gruzenberg seemed par- 
ticularly valuable to us since he was not only one of 
the most famous criminal lawyers in Russia, but 
also happened to have special experience through 
his connection with the famous case of the Jew, 
Blondes, who had been charged with the woimding 
of a Christian girl to obtain blood for ritual needs. 
At the same time om* commission asked the vener- 
able public leader of Eliev, the lawyer D. Grigoro- 
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vidi-Barski (formerly the Assistant District At- 
torney of the Ejev Supreme Court), to take part 
in our consultation. He remained ever since the 
invariable counsel of our Beihss commission. In 
November Gruzenberg came to Ehev for several 
days and gave us a number of highly valuable in- 
structions and advices for the event that D enenko’s 
optimism should not be justified by the facts and 
that Beiliss, contrary to the most elementary pos- 
tulates of human logic and conscience, should be 
brought to trial. At the same time we worked out, 
in company with Gruzenberg, one more petition in 
behalf of Beiliss’ wife, asking for a speeding up of 
the investigation so as to free her husband. 

To this period also belong my first meetings and 
interviews on the Yushchinski murder case with 
Brazul-Brushkovski ^ whom I had known before as 
a contributor to progressive Kiev and Moscow 
newspapers. Brazul-Brushkovski informed me that 
he had been interested m the Yushchinski case ever 
since it started and that he was engaged in an in- 
vestigation of his own to discover the truth. Brush- 
kovski assured me that he had already struck the 
right trail, which was to lead him to the desired end, 
and that he was also seeing Vera Cheberiak. “Che- 
beriak,” Brazul maintained, “knows everything,” 
and she had promised him her assistance in bringing 
the murderer to justice. My own information re- 
garding Cheberiak at this time was confined merely 
to the fact that she was living near the Zaitsev brick 
yards, i.e., not far from the place where the body 
of Yushchinski had been discovered, and that in her 

1 Braand-BrushkoTski has no relation whateyer with the Russian reactionary 
writer Boris Brasol who now lives in New York. 
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home there used to meet very suspicious characters 
of the criminal world, such as professional thieves, 
etc. Generally speaking, I might say that I at first 
regarded rather skeptically all these private inves- 
tigations of Brazul-Brushkovski. It seemed to me 
that he was lacking the experience and professional 
training which are so necessary in detecting crim- 
inals. And when Brushkovski proposed to me the 
first time to interview Cheberiak and listen to her 
story, so as to verify his own impressions, I refused 
to meet her. It seemed to me that it was scarcely 
possible to place confidence in the stories of that 
kind of a person. And, besides, at that time I did 
not yet see the necessity for my personal participa- 
tion in the investigation. I decided, however, to 
communicate Brazul-Brushkovski’s impressions to 
Mr. Fenenko. 

No sooner had I mentioned the name of Che- 
beriak in my talk with Fenenko than the latter re- 
peated literally the same words which I had heard 
from Brushkovski: “Cheberiak knows everything 
about this case.” On the whole, I must say that 
Fenenko betrayed very deep interest in Brazul- 
Brushkovski’s information. This tune Fenenko 
gave me quite frankly his opinion about Vera 
Cheberiak. This woman, he said, had never been 
caught stealing, but he had information that her 
home served as a hiding place for stolen property 
and as a den for the most dangerous criminals. 
Fenenko complained bitterly about the local Black 
Hxmdreds terrorizing the police and the detective 
force in connection with the Yushchinski ease. He 
said that under such conditions his work had be- 
come exceedingly difficult. At the same time he 
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spoke highly of Krasovski, a former Kiev police 
captain, who had temporarily been placed in charge 
of the detective work in the Yushchinski case but 
had later been removed by the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of the Provincial Supreme Court. Fenenko 
knew Krasovski as a very experienced and capable 
man in detecting crime, and he felt very sorry 
that the work of Krasovski had been cut short by 
Chaplinsfci. 

This time, after my interview with Fenenko, I 
gained a positive impression that Fenenko con- 
sidered Yera Cheberiak as being implicated in the 
murder of Yushchinski. While Brazul-Brush- 
kovski saw in Cheberiak merely a witness who 
accidentally happened to “know everything” about 
this murder, Fenenko considered her already as a 
probable confederate in the commission of the 
crime. 

Equally clear was to me the tragic helplessness 
which Fenenko must have felt because of the ob- 
stacles to the tmcovery of the crime placed in his 
way by Chaplinski, Bosmitalski et al. Fenenko 
gave me distinctly to imderstand that any attempt 
to bring to light the actual murderers of Yush- 
chinski through the efforts of Brazul-Brushkovski 
and other independent, unhampered persons, would 
be highly desirable and timely. 

Soon after this very significant interview with 
Fenenko I had occasion for the first time to see 
Vera Cheberiak. She had been summoned to give 
testimony as a witness before Fenenko. I hap- 
pened to be that day in the building of the Kiev 
Circuit Com*t, which also housed the chambers of 
Fenenko, and it was there that Vera Cheberiak 
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was pointed out to me while awaiting her turn to 
be questioned by the magistrate. A small, thin, 
restless figure. The upper portion of her head and 
one eye were bandaged. It was sufficient, however, 
to see only that one eye to gain an idea that she 
was a dangerous woman. She was casting feverish, 
hateful looks in every direction, scrutinizing every- 
body suspiciously. On the same day, if I remember 
correctly, later in the evening, Brazul-Brushkovski 
called on me and gave me some new information 
about Vera Cheberiak which struck me as most 
important and valuable. Vera had complained to 
him that magistrate Fenenko had abruptly changed 
his attitude towards her and that he had been glar- 
ing at her “like a wild animal.” Brushkovski 
flurther told me that Cheberiak had complained of 
having been badly beaten by a certain Paul Mifle, 
a former lover of hers, upon whom she had a few 
years previously, in a fit of jealousy, thrown sul- 
phimic acid and blinded him. For this attack on 
Mifle she had been brought to trial, but Mifle had 
at that time given very favorable testimony for 
her, saying he had forgiven her her crime, and the 
jury freed the “jealous Cheberiak woman.” Now, 
however, Vera Cheberiak regarded Mifle as the 
cause of all her troubles and threatened to “fix” 
him. Her appearance, according to Brushkovski, 
was at this time very sorry, bearing obvious traces 
of a cruel beating. 

Needless to say, on the very next day I hastened 
to Fenenko to lay before him all this information 
which I had gained from Brazul-Brushkovski. It 
then turned out that Cheberiak had given an alto- 
gether different explanation when examined by 
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Fenenko, in reply to his question as to why her 
head was bandaged. She told him that she “was 
sick” and that “this is eczema.” As for Mifle, she 
did not even mention his name. 

Fenenko was greatly interested in my informa- 
tion about Cheheriak’s beating. I remember as if 
it were today his joyous excitement caused by my 
story. He began to pace the room rapidly, ex- 
claiming: . . . “Ah, this is well! ... If it is true 
that they are on bad terms, then it is certain that the 
crime will soon be brought to light ... it is plain 
that this is one and the same gang . . . Cheberiak, 
Mifle and company.” And right there Fenenko 
told me also that a very important woman witness 
had appeared whose testimony had strengthened 
Ms belief that the killing of Andrew Yushchinski 
had been committed in the home of Cheberiak. 
Fenenko would not give me the name of the wit- 
ness and did not communicate the substance of her 
testimony. I, for my part, of course, formd it im- 
proper to ask any such questions of him. I never 
forgot for one moment that I was speaking to a 
magistrate to whom I was bound to, and in a posi- 
tion, to render assistance with my information; but 
I never even attempted to ask him anything more 
than what he himseK foimd possible and useful to 
impart to me. Fenenko evidently appreciated tMs 
loyalty on my part. And it was only later that I 
learned that this important witness referred to by 
Fenenko was a neighbor of Vera Cheberiak, 
Zinaida Malitskaia. I shall dwell on the contents 
of her testimony elsewhere, when considering all 
the proofs that had been obtained by the investiga- 
tion against Cheberiak. 
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On the same evening, Brushkovski again called 
on me with additional information stating that 
Cheberiak was now accusing Mifle openly as one of 
the murderers of Yushchinski and that she had de- 
clared her intention of soon disclosing the whole 
affair. However, in order to do so, Cheberiak de- 
manded of Brushkovski that he obtain for her per- 
mission to go to Kharkov, to see there some crimi- 
nals to obtain from them important information 
as to the murder. 

Cheberiak’s trip to Kharkov and her decision to 
come out with a charge of murder against Mifle 
appeared to be highly useful to the defense, espe- 
cially if we will bear in mind what Fenenko had 
told me. Brazul-Brushkovski being under the im- 
pression, as already stated before, that Cheberiak 
was merely an accidental witness of the minder, 
placed great confidence in her statement as to the 
guilt of Mifle and others. I, however, inclined to 
the opinion that Fenenko was nearer to the truth 
and that Vera Cheberiak, in all likelihood, had a 
direct share in the killing. I was figuring that her 
imphcation of Mifle in the case was liable to aggra- 
vate the quarrel and their mutual hatred. “Let 
Vera Cheberiak speak out openly,” I reasoned at 
that time, “then Mifle will not long remain silent 
and everything wiU come to light.” 

Just about that time I had to go to Ediarkov on 
business. I advised Brazul-Brushkovski to grant 
Cheberiak’s request and go with her to Kharkov. 
I also told him that I would be there on December 
7, and that I was prepared to meet Cheberiak, 
provided that my name be kept from her. This I 
insisted upon for the reason that I did not care to 
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be visited later on by Cheberiak in Kiev on her OTvn 
initiative. 


II 

In the preceding section I gave an account of 
my talks with Magistrate Fenenko, in connection 
with the information communicated to me in 
November and December 1911 by Brazul-Brush- 
kovski. 

Fenenko continued to maintain that Beiliss 
could not and would not be brought to trial. He 
evidently could not at that time conceive to what 
depth the corruption of some members of the ju- 
diciary had sunk during the Shcheglovitov epoch. 
The fact, however, was that Beiliss was already 
spending his fifth month in prison. Vigorous 
measures had to be taken for his release. We could 
no longer remain with folded hands and wait 
patiently to see what other outrage would be 
heaped upon the Jews by the Kiev Black Him- 
dreds and their high patrons in St. Petersburg. 

In the course of December I urged our commis- 
sion repeatedly to greater acitvity. I insisted that 
we should not confine ourselves merely to the fiu*- 
nishing of proofs to show that the Jewish religion 
never knew and never permitted the commission of 
ritual murder. Among the dark, ignorant masses 
among whom agitation was beiug carried on in 
this sense, there would, even in case that Beiliss 
should be released, still remain some doubt as to 
the actual murderers. In any case, the Jews would 
be left “under suspicion.” 

AlU my mging and appealing to my fellow mem- 
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bers in the commission remained futile. Grigoro- 
vich-Barski shared my opinion as to the need for 
abandoning the usual means of defense and seek- 
ing the actual murderers. He did not, however, 
care to insist upon his views, believing that the 
Jews (which in this case meant our own commis- 
sion), ought to decide upon the method and the 
means to be adopted in refuting this vile ritual 
slander. 

It so happened that in our commission, and, 
generally speaking, at the head of the Jewish com- 
munity of Kiev, there were very honorable men, 
but rather indecisive and timid whenever it was a 
question of showing some initiative in defending 
Jewish interests against unwarranted acts of the 
authorities. The commission readily enough con- 
sented to publish in the Russian language the book 
of Bishop Frank and the Papal Bulls in which it 
was proved that no ritual killings existed among 
the Jews. The commission was also prepared to 
invite the best legal talent to defend Beiliss in case 
he should be brought to trial. To put it briefly, the 
commission was ready for defensive activity, but 
under no circumstances for an offensive. 

There was, however, among our prominent Jew- 
ish public leaders one man who fully shared my 
view as to the necessity of imdertaking a private 
investigation parallel with the oflficial one. This 
was the prominent Petrograd lawyer, Mr. H. B. 
Sliozberg, an indefatigable champion of Jewish 
interests, who arrived in Kiev in the month of 
November. Having familiarized himself with the 
state of the Yushchinski murder case, he supported 
me for the next two years in the prosecution of this 
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case with every means at his disposal. IVithout 
his moral assistance and without the cordial sym- 
pathy shown me in my work by my Kiev friends, 
especially the late Dr. M. E. Mandelstam, I 
should have foimd myself entirely alone during 
those December days when I had irrevocably de- 
cided to make every effort to find the miirderers of 
Yushchinski. 

On December 6 I left Kiev on the night train 
for Kkarkov, without suspecting at that time how 
important in its consequences the trip of Brush- 
kovski and Vera Cheberiak to Kharkov and my 
interview with her was to prove. The only thing 
which I positively expected from this trip of Vera 
Cheberiak was to have her trust in the power and 
high connections of Brazul-Brushkovski confirmed. 
The fact that Brushkovski was taking her at his 
own expense to Kharkov in a first-class railway 
car was calculated to impress her greatly and still 
more to loosen her tongue about the criminal circles 
in which she moved. Subsequent events proved 
that I had not only correctly guessed the psy- 
cholo^ of Vera Cheberiak, but they even con- 
siderably exceeded all my expectations as regards 
the positive results of this trip to Kkarkov in throw- 
ing light upon the Yushchinski murder case. 

Vera Cheberiak arrived in Kharkov accompanied 
by Brushkovski and an amateur detective, a 
certain Vygranov.^ As I was told afterwards by 
Brazul-Brushkovski, Vera Cheberiak was better 
acquainted with Vygranov than with him and 
showed more confidence in him, and this is why she 
insisted upon Vygranov going to Kharkov. Pere- 

1 Besides these there arrived in Kharkov on the same train a clerk from 
the office of the KievaJuxia Myal, Mr. Perechrist. 
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Christ, in accordance with Brushkovski’s plan, took 
the trip for the pxirpose of shadowing Cheberiak, 
who did not know him. All three stopped at the 
same hotel. Already in Kiev I had given Brush- 
kovski the address of the hotel in which I intended 
to stay while in Kharkov. I requested him to stop 
with Cheberiak in a different section of the city and 
as far as possible to spare me any close contact with 
her. I also insisted that Brushkovski should be the 
only one present during my talk with Cheberiak. 
In Kharkov, however, Brushkovski informed me 
over the telephone that V era Cheberiak was 
“afraid” to go anywhere without Vygranov. In 
passing, let me say that Brushkovski had concealed 
from me the fact that Vygranov had once been a 
professional detective, and he merely confined him- 
self to informing me that Vygranov was “a decent 
man,” attending some comse at the university. 
There is no doubt but that Brushkovski’s motives 
in this instance were of the best. Personally he had 
absolute faith in Vygranov and was anxious in 
every way for me to listen to Cheberiak’s story. 
He was afraid I might refuse to meet her in the 
presence of a professional detective. 

I therefore had to accept the conditions insisted 
upon by Vera Cheberiak. Soon all three arrived 
in my room: Cheberiak, Brushkovski and Vy- 
granov, the latter in a student’s uniform. Prior to 
this meeting Brushkovski had told Cheberiak that 
I was a member of the Kharkov City Coimcil and 
that I was able to advise her just how to go about 
“making a clean breast of the whole thing.” 

I shall not attempt here to reproduce at length 
everything that Cheberiak told me during this in- 
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terview. Her story may be found in the official 
records. For the present purpose it will be suffi- 
cient for me to merely note the principal points of 
her statement which she then made to me. 

“I have determined to take revenge on Mifle, 
who has poisoned my children,” began Cheberiak. 
Then she named the two Mifle brothers, Prikhodko, 
Niezhinski and Nazarenko, as the actual murderers 
of Andrew Yushchinski. These men, according to 
her, were professional thieves. Andrew Yushchinski 
had been aware of ihis and they were afraid that 
he might report their crimes to the authorities. 
Then followed a description of the cave in which 
the murder had been committed and an account of 
the murder itself. 

The appearance of my hotel, which was the best 
in Kharkov (Grand Hotel Prosper), the fine 
furnishings in my room, everything seemed to have 
greatly impressed Vera Cheberiak. She seemed 
to still more believe in the power and high connec- 
tions of Brushkovski and decided that she would 
be able to utilize these connections to her own 
advantage. 

Now, what were the plans of this woman, whose 
cunning was only of a low, primitive nature? This 
question was ansewered and became perfectly clear 
after she had told her story. Now I felt almost 
convinced that the woman sitting before me was a 
confederate in the kilLing of Y ushch inski, and that, 
like an animal at bay, she was seeking a way out 
from the suspicion of Magistrate Fenenko, which 
had now become obvious to her, by throwing the 
blame on the others. Still, this was only my 
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impression; no actual proof was as yet in my hands 
at this period. 

On the following morning Brushkovski and Vy- 
granov brought Cheberiak once more to me. Again 
she began to talk about Mifle and, in general, she 
repeated practically everything she had told me the 
day before. It was obvious that I would hear 
nothing new during this visit. I therefore hastened 
to cut this talk short and gave Brushkovski to 
understand that I saw no necessity for further 
meetings with Vera Cheberiak. That same evening 
I returned to Kiev. 

Back in Kiev, I learned from Brushkovski that 
Vera Cheberiak, while in Kharkov, had been 
shadowed all the time by Perechrist, and that she 
had met none of those criminals she had promised 
to see. ■ Among these criminals she had mentioned 
a certain Lisunov, but at that time I still was with- 
out the faintest intimation that this man Lisunov 
was none other but a member of the gang of thieves 
belonging to Vera Cheberiak’s den, and I therefore 
attached no particular importance to this story of 
Cheberiak’s failure to meet these criminals. The 
question of whether she had simply lied to us when 
she claimed that she had to see Lisimov and others 
in Kharkov, or had purposely changed her original 
plan, seemed of secondary importance to me. How- 
ever, the thing that did seem important and essen- 
tial was the fact that Vera Cheberiak agreed to 
confirm before the investigating authorities her ver- 
sion of the murder. I had no doubt that Fenenko 
would manage very well to sift all this material and 
arrive at proper conclusions. 

In accordance with my request, Brazul-Brush- 
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kovski immediately after his return to Kiev in- 
formed Fenenko that Cheberiak had accused Mifle 
and others of the murder of Yushehinski. Fenenko 
was greatly interested in Brushkovski’s informa- 
tion and examined Vera Cheberiak and one of the 
witnesses named by her, a certain Petrov. Then 
followed a special consultation between the Assist- 
ant District Attorney Lashkarev and Fenenko 
with Brushkovski, at Fenenko’s residence. Among 
other things, I asked Brushkovski to mention noth- 
ing about my interview with Cheberiak as long as 
she herself would say nothing about it to the magis- 
trate. This I considered necessary for the reason 
that I did not care, without pressing need, to give 
publicity to the fact of my meeting with Cheberiak, 
as I preferred to remain in her eyes as long as 
possible the “stranger,” as regarding identity and 
residence. 

To our regret, all the hopes of Magistrate 
Fenaiko that he would succeed in having the case 
against Beiliss dismissed proved vain. On January 
5 the preliminary investigation was finished, and 
on January 10 the case was turned over to the 
District Attorney, with a rough draft of the act 
of accusation against Beiliss. It now became obvi- 
ous that Chaplinski was going to insist upon the 
indictment being confirmed and that Beiliss was 
going to be tried. And so it actually happened. 

Fenenko thus seemed powerless and Beiliss was 
to be tried: Beiliss as the defendant, and among 
the witnesses against him was to be Vera Che- 
beriak, the wife of a postal derk, officially desig- 
nated as being of “unstained character.” And she 
was to tell at the trial anything she pleased, bring- 
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ing with her any number of false witnesses ! Ros- 
mitalski and his gang would now take her under 
their protection, and teach her what to say “against ‘ 
the Jews.” 

Under the circumstances inactivity seemed to 
me nothing less than criminal. I therefore advised 
Brazul-Brushkovski at once to publish a statement 
in the papers about the things he had been told by 
Vera Cheberiak and Petrov regarding the murder 
of .Yushchinski, and whom they had charged with 
the kiUmg. On January 18, 1912, i.e. two days 
before the confirmation of the act of accusation in 
the case against Beiliss, a statement from Brazul- 
Brushkovski to this effect appeared in the news- 
papers of the capitals as well as of Kiev. The 
favorable results of this publication began to tell 
already on the following day. On January 19th 
Paul Mifle, indignant over his accusation by Vera 
Cheberiak, appeared before the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of the Circuit Court and offered testimony 
showmg the criminal record of Cheberiak. On the 
basis of this testimony Vera Cheberiak was charged 
with fraud and brought to trial. At the same time 
she was also shown to have been selling stolen 
articles. Thanks to the protection of Chaphnski, 
she remained at liberty throughout the investiga- 
tion of these charges. Her trial for fraud took 
place only in February, 1913. The jury found her 
guilty, and the court, to the great chagrin of 
Chaphnski and all his cronies, fotmd it necessary 
to sentence her to imprisonment and loss of certain 
rights. Soon after this Vera Cheberiak was tried 
and sentenced to prison also for selling stolen 
articles. Thus her trip to Kharkov, and the “reve- 
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lations” made by her officially after that trip, 
brought her before the bar of justice and into 
prison. 

One important result had already been gained: 
this “wife of a postal official,” whose record was 
supposed to have been “stainless,” was officially 
branded as a professional criminal. The tremen- 
dous significance of this sudden metamorphosis be- 
came especially clear after it had been established 
that Vera Cheberiak’s husband had already on 
December 20, 1911, made an affidavit before the 
investigating magistrate, charging Beiliss with the 
murder of Yushchinski. I shall revert in another 
place to this testimony of Vasili Cheberiak, when 
I discuss the diflferent “versions” of Vera Cheberiak 
about the murder of Yushchinski. 

Another favorable result of the publication of 
Brazul-Brushkovski’s facts was that it attracted 
general attention and interest on the part of those 
people who were anxious to see the murderers 
brought to justice. 

On being handed the act of accusation, Beiliss 
announced that he had chosen as counsel for his 
defense Gruzenberg, Grigorovich-Barski and my- 
self. According to the Russian law, the accused 
or bis counsel are to state within seven days after 
the act of accusation has been handed to the accused 
whom he wants cited as witnesses and experts. In 
such an important and complicated case it was ex- 
deedingly difficult for counsel to acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with all ffie material of the inves- 
tigation in such a brief period, and it is easy to 
imaging with what feverish haste we read the 
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voluminous case during those legally provided 
seven days. 

In accordance with established precedent in 
former “ritual” trials, the first act of accusation 
said nothing about the ritual character of the killing 
of Yushchinski. Beiliss was charged^ with having 
killed, in complicity with other, undiscovered per- 
sons (“Jews wearing imusual dress,” as testi- 
fied by Vasili Cheberiak) , Andrew Yushchinski, by 
causing torture and wounds which drained the blood 
from the body. And when Gruzenberg asked that 
the court call in ecclesiastic experts, in the persons 
of Russia’s most famous scholars, with a view to 
proving the fact that the Jewish religion permits 
no human blood to be used for any purpose what- 
soever, the court refused to have experts called. As 
a reason for this refusal, the court referred to the 
fact that there was nothing said about any ritual 
character of that murder in the act of accusation. 

This game of blind-man’s buff and silence about 
the fimdamental issue which had started this whole 
case of BeiHss, so imworthy of a court of justice, 
was perhaps caused by a feeling of embarrassment 
and shame which could not help affecting even 
those reckless career hunters on seeing the public 
opinion of the whole civilized world aroused. The 
open claim that there existed Jewish sects using 
Christian blood in their ritual still demanded some 
sort of proof, of facts to substantiate it. . . . 
Anyhow, a trial for ritual murder in this twentieth 
century was even for Russia too much of an absurd 
anachronism ! Silence was therefore the better part 


regret to without the text of the first act of accusation, and I have 
tp give the contents raying upon my memory. 
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of wisdom. Let the members of the jxiry feel for 
themselves, between the lines of the act of accusa- 
tion, just what it was all about. Then let them 
bring in a verdict of guilty for Beiliss. And if 
Beiliss is the murderer, it is obvious why he should 
have needed the blood of Yushchinski. For, what 
other object could there be for him and the “two 
strange Jews” in killing the hapless youth? . . . 

All the evidence collected against Beiliss, with 
the exception of the testimony of Vasili Cheberiak, 
consisted only of the contradictory and misleading 
testimony given by the wife of a lantern lighter, 
Shakhovskaia, to the eifect that she had been told 
by a certain Volkivna woman that she had once 
seen a “black Jew” dragging Andrew Yushchinski 
in broad dayhght to one of the kilns of the Zaitsev 
brick yards. But when this woman was found, she 
declared that she had never said anything of that 
sort to Shakhovskaia. 

Another thing that the act of accusation referred 
to was the testimony of the ex-prisoner Kaza- 
chenko, who had shared Beiliss’ cell in the same 
prison. When Kazachenko was ready to leave the 
prison Beiliss entrusted to him a note of the most 
innocent nature to his family. Kazachenko, how- 
ever, turned this note over to the prison superin- 
tendent and declared that Beiliss had asked him to 
“poison the lantern lighter (Shakhovskoi) and 
‘Liagushka’ (witness Nakonechny).” Without 
stopping to consider the obvious, self-evident 
falsity of this ridiculous accusation by Kazachenko, 
it is interesting to note that Shakhovskoi’s testi- 
mony in itseK did not contain anything that would 
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be Tinfavorable to Beiliss, and, as for Nakonechny, 
be even gave most favorable testimony. 

Vasili Cheberiak, who had first appeared before 
the investigating magistrate only on the 20th of 
December, testfied that his late son Genia, a play- 
mate of Andrew Yushchinski, had told him that he 
had seen Beiliss and two other strange Jews “in 
xmusual dress,” chasing after Andrew Yushchinski 
all over the grounds of the Zaitsev brick yards. The 
source and real, tmderlying reason for this testi- 
mony will become obvious if we will now compare 
it with the facts illustrating the actions and the part 
played by Vera Cheberiak in this affair, as shown 
by the police examination and investigation. 

Already at the cave, when the corpse was dis- 
covered, Vera Cheberiak commenced to spread the 
rinnor that Ajndrew Yushchinski had been mm- 
dered by his mother and step-father. Some time 
later her own son, Genia Cheberiak, testified that 
Yushchinski’s uncle, Fedor Niezhinski, had told 
him already on the day before the corpse was found, 
i.e. March 19, that “the Jews have miurdered An- 
drew.” There is, furthermore, the fact that towards 
the end of Jime Luka Prikhodko and Niezhinski 
had been arrested. After this there appear on the 
scene the Shakhovskois, Volkivna, and Kazachenko; 
and at the end of July Beiliss is arrested. 

In the beginning of August died, from dysen- 
tery, the son of the Cheberiak couple, Genia Che- 
beriak, and a few days later also his sister, Valia. 
Genia at first testified before the investigating 
magistrate that he had not even seen Yushchinski 
on March 12, i.e. on the day that Shakhovskoi had 
seen, about 9 in the morning, both youths, and had 
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spoken to them; later, however, Genia began to 
contradict himself. 

With the arrest of Beiliss, Cheberiak withdraws 
from the scene and keeps out of the case. 

In November, however, Zinaida Malitskaia ap- 
peared before the investigating magistrate. This 
witness, who lived one floor below the apartment 
of Cheberiak, testified to having heard suspicious 
cries and squeals from the boy, and steps, running 
back and forth, and noise in the Cheberiak apart- 
ment on that memorable morning of March 12. 
After the cries had ceased, Malitskaia had gained 
the impression as if several persons had carried 
some object across the room and laid it on the floor. 
On the same day Malitskaia learned that the Che- 
beriak duldren had not been home that day. This 
was also shown later by other witnesses to have 
been the case. On March 12 Cheberiak had sent 
her children “for a few days to grandmother.” 

After Malitskaia’s testimony, Vera Cheberiak 
got busy. The result was that there appeared : ( 1 ) 
a new version by Vera Cheberiak as to Mifle and 
the others, and (2) Vasili Cheberiak’s testimony 
against Beiliss, “according to the statement of the 
late Genia.” 

For the present I shall confine myself to these 
facts fllustrating the actions of Vera Cheberiak 
throughout the period from the day that Andrew 
Yushchinski was killed until the confirmation of the 
first indictment against Beiliss, nor shall I attempt 
here to analyze the other evidence against her, col- 
lected by Magistrate Fenenko in the course of his 
investigation (i.e. a dispute between Genia and 
Andrew, and the latter’s threat to report to the 
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authorities the concealment of stolen things in Che- 
beriak’s home and also the mysterious disappearance 
of Andrew’s overcoat from the Cheberiak home). 
These actions of Vera Cheberiak in themselves were 
sufficient evidence against her. It was obvious that 
she was the inspirer and author of all the different 
versions regarding the murder of Yushchinshi. Amd 
she invented these versions only in self-defense, so 
as to throw the investigation off the right track 
and deflect the peril from herself and her con- 
federates. 

At first Vera Cheberiak conceived the diabolic 
plan to shift the guilt for the murder onto the 
shoulders of the victim’s own family, but at the 
same time there offered itself the chance to utilize 
the version of the Black Hundreds as to the ritual 
nature of the killmg. So she proceeds, through the 
lips of Genia (as it was alleged), to implicate both 
Mezhinski and the Jews. And then fate itself 
seems to favor Cheberiak. Detective Polishchuk, 
a fellow of dubious reputation, who is in league 
with the Black Hundreds, fabricates the evidence 
of Shakhovskaia and casts a shadow on Beiliss, who 
lives in the vicinity of the cave where the victim’s 
body was foimd. As a result of this slander, Beiliss 
is charged with the crime. But already in Novem- 
ber, Cheberiak had xmderstood that Fenenko did 
not believe this version about the Beiliss part in the 
murder, and that he was suspecting herself and 
“glaring like a wild animal” at her, especially after 
Malitskaia had given her testimony. Fenenko is 
about to solve the mystery of this crime, Cheberiak 
can see plainly from his examination that he has 
correctly guessed the motives for the crime, — ^the 
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desire of those criminals to get rid of Andrew, who 
is liable to prove a dangerous witness against cer- 
tain dark affairs in which they had a hand. In 
Kharkov, therefore, she herself already points to 
the same motive for the murder, telling the truth 
as far as this part of her testimony is concerned. 
But as for the rest, i.e. in telling who were the 
actual murderers, where the crime was committed, 
etc., she lies brazenly and accuses innocent people. 

At all events, however, she feels the need for 
insuring herself also in another direction. For this 
piupose her weak-willed and weak-minded husband, 
Vasili Cheberiak, is mobilized. He goes to Fenenko 
and, to the joy of Chaplinski, Kosmitalski and their 
friends, he offers his outrageous testimony against 
Beiliss and the “two strange Jews.” And here the 
Cheberiak couple did not hesitate even to drag the 
name of their dead son, Genia, — a straightforward 
and naturally honest boy — ^into the mire, after Vera 
Cheberiak had failed in his lifetime to induce him 
to accuse Beiliss. . . . 

Not long after the confirmation of the first act 
of accusation, persecution was started against the 
lawyers of Beiliss. For the better convenience of 
counsel in studying the case, I had ordered about 
a hundred copies of the act of accusation printed 
at one of the Kiev printing shops. Chaplinski was 
not slow in ordering counsel for the defense brought 
to court to answer a diarge of disseminating, prior 
to the session of the court, the act of accusation. 
In proof of the dissemination “throughout the 
city,” some prominent Black Hundred leader 
(Bosmitalski, if memory serves me right) brought 
to Chaplinski one copy of the act. Soon, however. 
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it transpired that he had taken that copy from the 
government censor, to whom, according to existing 
law, all printers were obliged to submit two copies 
of anything printed on their premises, for censor- 
ship. The result was that a huge scandal was cre- 
ated for Chaplinski and his fellow Black Himdreds, 
and the case against counsel for Beiliss was im- 
mediately quashed. 

The next move of the prosecution was to start a 
case against me for “disseminating the book of 
Bishop Frank and the Papal BuUs (on ritual mur- 
ders).” In this instance, however, the fact of my 
distributing these publications, which had long ago 
been issued in several languages in Europe, was 
also adjudged as “not proven.” 

A little later Grigorovich-Barski was subjected 
to a disciplinary trial for having signed a statement, 
published in the newspapers, from a group of the 
most prominent Christian public leaders of Kiev, 
to the effect that the Jewish religion permits no 
ritual murder. The Kiev Circuit Court held that 
Grigorovich-Barski had the intention of influenc- 
ing beforehand, by means of this statement, the 
future jurors in the Beiliss case. And yet, as has 
already been pointed out here, nothing was men- 
tioned in the first act of accusation about any ritual 
character in the killing of Yushchinski. In his ex- 
planations to the coxmt, Grigorovich-Barski very 
acutely pointed out the contradiction of such facts 
as these: if Beiliss is charged with an ordinary and 
not a ritual mmder, what could there be in common 
between that statement of the Kiev public leaders 
and the Beiliss case, since the statement was a pro- 
test against the vile slander disseminated by the 
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Black Hundreds charging that there existed a 
Jewish sect using Christian blood for its religious 
ceremonial? The coxirt, however, refused to listen 
to these sound and logical arguments of Grigoro- 
vich-Barski, and adjudged him guilty. And to this 
estimable and much respected public leader and 
honorable jurist was given a “reprimand.” . . . 

The indictment of Beiliss caused a storm of in- 
dignation among all fair-minded and enlightened 
elements of the population throughout the country. 
From this moment on, i.e. the second half of 1912, 
the Yushchinski murder case was to hold also the 
rapt attention of the Western Eirropean and 
American press. This abominable slander charg- 
ing the Jewish people with the use of Christian 
blood for ritual purposes evoked a series of protests 
from scholars, writers, statesmen and public leaders 
in western countries. The highest authorities of 
both Catholic and Protestant churches also took 
occasion to refute the old legend which had been 
disseminated in pagan Borne and Greece against 
the first Christians, who were accused of killing 
non-Christian infants for the needs of the Christian 
ritual. 

Particular interest, of course, was taken in the 
Beiliss case by the population of Kiev. As soon as 
the names of the lawyers for the defense whom 
Beiliss had named in his official statement were 
published, Grigorovich-Barski and myself, living 
in Kiev, were overwhelmed, day after day, with all 
kinds of questions and statements by newspaper- 
men, old and new witnesses and a host of other 
people. We had to explain every time just what a 
lawyer for the defense was permitted under the 
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law to say and what not. I ought to mention here 
that Russian law and judicial practice did not offer 
any definite rules regulating the right of a lawyer 
to give out information in defense of his chent. The 
only thing we were certain about was that counsel 
was forbidden to make public the secrets of the 
preliminary investigation before they become a 
matter of public knowledge in the course of the 
trial. But this by no means signified, as many 
people tried to interpret it, that counsel for the 
defense had no right to talk to witnesses and listen 
to declarations which might serve as material evi- 
dence to show the innocence of the defendant. On 
the contrary, one of the greatest authorities on 
Russian judicial procedure, the late Justice, Pro- 
fessor Foioitski, quite justly maintained in his 
writiugs that the gathering of information, through 
the questioning of witnesses, inspection of premises, 
etc., with the object of proving the innocence of the 
client, or bringing to light extenuating circum- 
stances, constituted even the duty of coimsel for the 
defense. 

Fully sharing this view of Prof. Foinitski as re- 
gards the duties of counsel, I maintained uninter- 
rupted contact with Brazul-Brushkovski, who kept 
me abreast of all the information that was reaching 
him. I also found it useful to have some talks 
with the former Chief of the Kiev Secret Police, 
Mr. Krasovski, after he had offered his services, 
as a private individual, to Brazul-Brushkovski, to 
aid him in running down the mmrderers of Yush- 
dbinski. 

I regret to say, however, that the Black 
Himdreds and the Kiev authorities were keeping 
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a close watch on my house. At the entrance there 
were continuously on watch some suspicious-look- 
ing individuals. As I did not care to expose the 
numerous witnesses who were seeking interviews 
with me to the persecution and revenge of the 
Black Himdreds, and staggering imder the enor- 
mous amount of work that had overwhelmed me in 
connection with this case, I availed myself of the 
generous offer of two of my colleagues, M. Vilenski 
and I. Sklovski, members of the Kiev bar, to assist 
me in working towards a solution of the Yush- 
chinski murder mystery. To these two jurists I 
now began to direct many of those who came to me 
with all kinds of statements or questions in connec- 
tion with the case. They also maintained close con- 
tact with Brazul-Brushkovski and Krasovski. The 
generous and personally very risky assistance lent 
us by Vilenski and Sklovski contributed greatly to 
the success of Krasovski’s investigations. As ex- 
perienced criminal lawyers, they were able all the 
time to assist him with sensible advice and counsel. 
■Another person to take a very active part in our 
consultations on the steps to be taken in the further 
investigation was M. I. Trifonov, one of the leading 
members of the staff of the famous conservative 
Kiev daily, Kie’olianin. The late Mr. Pikhno, as 
well as the succeeding editor, Mr. V. V. Shulgin, 
notwithstanding the rather anti-Semitic policy of 
that paper, were indignant at the indictment of 
Beiliss. They held quite justly that such a fact 
was a shame for B.ussian justice, and not for the 
Jews. This explains the interest shown by Trifo- 
nov, and his sympathy with the private investiga- 
tion of Elrasovski and Braaul-Brushkovski. 
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February, March and April, 1912, saw the great- 
est eflport being made to find the real murderers of 
Andrew Yushchinski. At the suggestion of 
Vilenski we sent a special invitation to a certain 
Karaiev, then hving in the Caucasus, to come to 
Kiev. This was a yoimg anarchist who had served 
as a political prisoner a term in the Kiev jail and 
had become very popular among the ordinary 
criminals who had been serving their sentences at 
the same time. Karaiev was well liked for his gener- 
ous attitude even to the ordinary felons and, on 
the other hand, for his proud and independent 
bearing towards the prison administration. His 
contemptuous attitude towards the powers that 
be, which is but natural in the case of an anarchist, 
impressed the prison dwellers greatly. But 
Karaiev’s prestige rose especially after he had 
stabbed to death the warden for insulting him! 
The jm:y had brought in a verdict of “not guilty” 
in this case. 

This “hero of the prison” and a companion of 
his, the student Makhalin, were entrusted with the 
job of ferreting out among the professional crimi- 
nals the ones suspected by Krasovski as confeder- 
ates in the murder of Yushchinski. 

These detective operations, going hand in hand 
with the work of Krasovski among persons closely 
acquainted with Vera Cheberiak and her intimate 
affairs, yielded very satisfactory results. By the 
end of April we were in the possession of evidence 
plainly implicating Vera Cheberiak, her half- 
brother Singaievski, Latyshev and Rudzinski as 
the murderers of Yushchinski. 
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Among the different versions of the crime which 
arose during the first stage of the police examina- 
tion and the investigation, there was also the so- 
called “Mishchuk version,” which had caused quite 
a stir. The investigation was at first in charge of 
Mishchuk, Chief of Detectives in the Kiev police. 
But three weeks later, about the middle of April, 
1911, he was already removed from the work by the 
District Attorney because he had candidly and 
honestly declared that he took no stock in the ritual 
natme of the mmder. The investigation was then 
put in charge of Assistant Chief of Gendarmes, 
Ivanov. In addition, Krasovski was also commis- 
sioned to assist Magistrate Fenenko, only to he dis- 
missed in September, at the insistence of the Black' 
Hundreds. 

Offended by his dismissal, Mishchuk continued 
his investigation at his own risk, anxious to solve 
the mystery of the Yushchinski murder, so as to 
rehabilitate himself and regain his official position. 
Unfortunately this rather credulous person had 
placed faith in the provocative game of certain very 
dubious characters, who assured him that they had 
solved the mystery and even discovered the hiding 
place of the material evidence in the case. At the 
end of August, 1911, Mishchxik commimicated this 
news to Magistrate Fenenko. A search was then 
made, and it was fotmd that this material evidence 
had unquestionably been fabricated and buried on 
the so-called “lurkovski Moimtain” by these dark 
diaracters, who apparently were trying to get a 
reward from Mishchuk for the solution of the 
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murder mystery. The motive for the killing this 
time was supposed to have been the desire of a 
hand of professional thieves (among them 
Romaniuk, Kucherenko and Tsupenko) to provoke 
a Jewish pogrom for the pmpose of pillage and 
plunder. It is worth noting that in this unconfirmed 
version of Mishchuk, too, Vera Cheberiak was 
named as an accomplice in the killing, as a close 
friend of Romaniuk and the others. On the whole, 
it must be said that Mishchuk was at first too much 
wrapped up in the idea that this crime had been 
conceived from the very beginning for the purpose 
of simulating a ritual murder and provoking a Jew- 
ish pogrom. 

All the evidence in the case, however, and espe- 
cially the actions of Vera Cheberiak, pointed to the 
fact that Magistrate Fenenko was much nearer 
to the truth of the matter in assuming that the 
object of the mmrder had been the desire of those 
professional thieves to get rid of a witness of their 
criminal exploits. 

This theory of Magistrate Fenenko was taken as 
the starting point for the combined detective work 
of Krasovski and Brazul-Brushkovski, ever since 
February, 1912. In the beginning of 1911 it was 
noticed that bm-glaries in the city of Kiev had be- 
come epidemic, increasing steadily. Then, as a 
result of Mifle’s testimony in January, 1912, it was 
learned that as early as March 8, 1911, Vera Che- 
beriak had been arrested on the street, after being 
recognized by a victim of these burglaries, while 
trying to sell stolen jewelry, and taken to the police 
station. There she called herself Ivanova, and then 
she managed to sneak away from the station. On 
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the following day, i.e. March 9, the police arrested 
in a bathhouse four burglars belonging to the band 
which often visited the Cheberiak home — ^Lisunov, 
Modzelevski, Mikhalkevich and Mosiak. 

On March 10 a search was made at the Cheberiak 
home, but it failed to yield anjrthing of value. 

Such were the events which happened a few days 
prior to the murder of Andrew Yushchinski. To 
this should be added the information obtained, to 
the effect that Andrew, during a talk wdth Genia, 
had threatened to tell all about the stolen property 
hidden in the home of Vera Cheberiak. 

In addition to all this evidence, Krasovski suc- 
ceeded in learning that the Cheberiak band num- 
bered among its members also the four burglars 
arrested at the bathhouse on March 9, as weU as 
her brother, Peter Singaievski, and Rudnitzki and 
Latyshev, who were professional biuglars. The 
latter ones, as weU as Vera Cheberiak, were greatly 
upset by the arrest of their comrades and confeder- 
ates. A neighbor of Vera Cheberiak’s, Catherine 
Diakonova, testified to Krasovski that she had seen 
Andrew Yushchinski at the Cheberiak home on 
March 11, i.e. on the eve of the murder. At 12 
o’clock on the following day she had again visited 
the Cheberiaks and there she had seen Latyshev, 
Singaievski and Hudzinski dart from one room into 
another. This positive statement of the Diakonova 
woman was especially significant in view of the 
fact that already on the 13th of March, in the 
morning, i.e. one day after the murder of Andrew 
Yushchinski, Singaievski, Latyshev and Hudzinski 
quietly left Kiev by train for Moscow. 

Less positive and a little contradictory was the 
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assertion of Catherine Diakonova that Andrew’s 
mouth had been gagged dming the stabbing with 
a pillow-slip. But this detail proved to be a very 
grave piece of evidence when we consider the fact 
that in the pocket of Andrew’s blouse there was 
discovered a strip of blood-soaked pillow-slip and 
that out of four pillows in the Cheheridk home one 
was found to he without a slip. 

In conclusion, Diakonova said that there used 
to be frequent games of “Flying Mail” played at 
the Cheberiak home. In this game they always 
used perforated paper slips. And in the cave where 
the corpse was found, there were actually dis- 
covered, in the copy books of the victim, several 
slips of perforated paper. 

It remains for us to add a few remarks about 
the actions of Ivan Latyshev. In December, 1911, 
he was examined by Magistrate Fenenko and testi- 
fied that he knew neither Cheberiak nor Singaievski. 
His examination had already been finished and his 
signature afiixed to the protocol when he suddenly 
noticed Modzelevski being brought into the 
magistrate’s chamber for examination. This sud- 
den appearance of Modzelevski greatly alarmed 
Latyshev, and he made an attempt to snatch from 
Fenenko his signed affidavit. The guards, however, 
prevented that. 

In view of these weighty facts tending to impli- 
cate Singaievski, Latyshev and Budzinski in the 
murder of Andrew Yushchinski, it was decided to 
call the particular attention of Karaiev, of whom 
we spoke in the preceding section, to Singaievski, 
who, at the time of Karaiev’s arrival from the Cau- 
casus, was still at large. As for Budzinski and 
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Latyshev, they were at this time in prison, for some 
burglaries they had committed. 

Karaiev succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the slow-witted, ignorant Singaievski. The latter 
considered him a confederate in possible future 
profitable crimes, and a good friend. Karaiev pro- 
ceeded to take advantage of the fears of 
Singaievski that he was liable to be dragged into 
the Yushchinski murder case. The result was that 
not only did Singaievski cease to deny to him and 
Makhalin his complicity in the kiUing, but even 
went so far as to confide to them a number of de- 
tails surrounding the act of the murder itself. He 
discussed with them all kinds of plans for meeting 
the charge of complicity in the Yushchinski murder. 
Suspecting mainly the Diakonov sisters of having 
“denotmced” him, he considered it necessary to 
render them harmless at any cost. . . . Then he in- 
formed Karaiev and Makhahn that he and Rud- 
zinski had decided to confess to Gendarmery 
Colonel Ivanov that they had committed a burglary 
dining the night of the 12-13th of March, so as to 
establish an ahbi, as far as their connection with 
the minder was concerned. As for that trip to 
Moscow, that should be explained by their in- 
tention to sell there the property looted from the 
Adamovich store. Being experienced hands in the 
criminal game, both realized perfectly well that for 
the killing of Yushchinski they were in danger of 
being sentenced to 20 years of forced labor, while 
pleading guilty to burglary meant only about 3-4 
years of penal servitude (in the so-called “Axrest- 
antskoie Otdielenie”). 

Such were the main facts in the evidence collected 
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by the end of April thanks to the combined efforts 
of Krasovski and Brazul-Brushkovski. The circxim- 
stances of the murder were evidently as follows: 

Latyshev, Singaievski and Rud 2 iinski, alarmed by 
the arrest of their confederates and the house search 
in the Cheberiak home, came to her house on the 
morning of March 12 to discuss the situation. Her 
husband was at that horn- on his regular job. It 
is possible that the idea of doing away with Andrew 
Yushchinski, as a dangerous witness of Vera Che- 
beriak’s crimes, had occmed to these fellows already 
on the preceding day. Still more likely, however, 
is the theory that this decision of killing him had 
been arrived at only on that morning of March 12, 
when Andrew, as has been positively established 
by the evidence in the case, was walking with Genia 
Cheberiak not far from the Cheberiak home. It 
seems almost certain that Andrew Yushchinski first 
called at the Cheberiak home for Genia, and that 
he left there his overcoat and books. The criminals 
coidd either await the return of the two lads from 
their walk, or else they might call them into the 
house and then find some pretext to send Genia 
and his two yotmger sisters away. 

The rest is obvious. . . . 

As regards the question of who, and when, car- 
ried the body of Andrew Yushchinski to the cave, 
two possibilities coxdd be considered. The first was 
that Singaievski, Rudzinski and Latyshev were the 
ones to attend to this, during the night of Mardh 
12-13. The other possibility was that the body was 
at first hidden in the Cheberiak woodshed, and 
that only after March 14, when Lisunov, Mod- 
zelevski, Mikhalkevich and Mosiak were released 
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from custody, they had carried the corpse during 
the night to the cave. 

The possibihty also exists that there were among 
these professional thieves some individuals having 
close relations with the lower elements of the Black 
Hundred organization, and that these were the 
first ones to start the rxunor about Yushchinski hav- 
ing been killed by the Jews. But there were no 
concrete proofs of such a version, neither in the 
evidence collected by the official nor in the private 
investigation. This connection of the band of 
thieves with the scum of the Black Hundreds could 
be shown only later on, if the real murderers should 
be brought to justice and all the eircmnstances 
smrrounding the crime should be revealed. 

Another thing that baffled the mvestigation was 
the sudden death, imder very mysterious circum- 
stances, of Genia and Valia Cheberiak. The 
children (all three of them) were suddenly stricken 
ill precisely at the moment when Vera Cheberiak 
was arrested and confined at the police station. And 
although the official autopsy and analysis showed 
the children to have died of dysentery, the possi- 
bility is by no means excluded that they were 
poisoned as dangerous witnesses by Vera' Che- 
beriak’s accomplices, who could have taken advan- 
tage of the mother’s enforced absence while she 
was in custody. 

Simultaneously with the proofs that had been 
gathered by the private investigation against Che- 
beriak and her gang, we received the news that 
Gaidarmery Colonel Ivanov, too, had come across 
evidence that tended to implicate the same persons 
in the killing of Yushchinsld. Aga in, as I had done 
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after that trip to Klarkov, I insisted that it was 
time to communicate to the authorities the evidence 
brought to light by the investigation of Krasovski 
and Brazul-Brushkovski. This time my suggestion 
was approved by all the members of our commis- 
sion, to whom I had reported on the results of oxrr 
investigation, as well as by my Kiev colleague in 
the defense of Beiliss, Mr. Grigorovich-Barski. 

It was then decided that Brazul-Brushkovski 
should this time send a written report on the evi- 
dence collected by him and Krasovski to the official 
in charge of the police investigation. Colonel 
Ivanov, At the same time we found it absolutely 
madmissible for these facts to be published pre- 
maturely in the newspapers, so that Ivanov might 
not be thwarted in verif 3 ring all these facts and 
continuing his investigation. 

j. On May 6th Brazul-Brushkovski’s report was 
handed to Ivanov. 

The opening of the Beiliss trial, at first scheduled 
for the 7th of April, was postponed, because of 
certain formalities, imtil the 17th of May. But at 
the end of April rumors began to spread that the 
trial would again be postponed, this time until the 
faU. 

After the report of Brazul-Brushkovski had been 
handed in, we heard that the evidence submitted 
by him was being “verified” and that, furthermore, 
the Beiliss case would be altogether taken off the 
court calendar and quashed. 

The one to feel particularly elated at this turn 
of affairs during those xinforgettable days of May 
was Magistrate Fenenko. He was informed by 
Ivanov that the evidence collected by the private 
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investigation coincided with and complemented the 
facts brought to light by the official investigation. 
We all expected from day to day to see the case 
returned to Fenenko, for him to complete his in- 
vestigation. 

On May 30, contrary to the decision adopted by 
all those persons who were initiated into the details 
of the investigation, the Kievlianin published the 
materials collected by Brazul-Brushkovski and 
Krasovski. Editor Pikhno and the member of 
his staff, Trifonov, who was initiated into the secrets 
of the investigation, had apparently arrived at the 
conclusion that dining the 25 days which had 
elapsed since our report had been handed to Colonel 
Ivanov the judicial authorities should have found 
sufficient time to verify all the evidence that had 
been submitted to them and should have made the 
necessary arrests. This, however, had not been 
done. In his indignation Mr. Pikhno on the 30th 
of May decided to publish the evidence gathered 
by Krasovski, and he wrote a series of brilliant 
articles condemning the actions of Chaplinski and 
his henchmen. This move on the part of a great 
conservative and anti-Semitic newspaper created a 
prof oimd impression not only in Kiev and the larger 
towns, but in practically every corner of the empire. 
It struck like a bolt out of a clear sky I To think 
that a paper which had always been considered one 
of the mainstays of the government and of con- 
servatism, not to say anti-Semitism, should rise up 
against the outrages and arbitrariness of the 
Shcheglovitov brand of justice! 

After this attack by the Kievliamn further 
silence was, of course, useless. Therefore, on the 
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day following, i.e. May 31, there appeared in the 
Kievshaia Myslj the most widely circulated Kiev 
daily, the text of Brazul-Brushkovski’s report, 
pictures of Vera Cheberiak, Singaievski, Latyshev 
and Rudzinski, a photograph of the house in which 
the Cheberiaks lived, etc. The feeling of satisfac- 
tion which was caused by these exposures among all 
classes of the population, with the exception, of 
course, of Chaplinski and a mere handful of Black 
Hxmdreds, is indescribable. 

A few days later the District Attorney moved 
to renew the investigation. A similar motion was 
submitted by counsel for the defense who were then 
in Kiev. Somewhat later Grxizenberg, too, for- 
warded from Petrograd an analogous, explicit and 
masterly written petition. 

In the statement of Brazul-Brushkovski pub- 
lished May 31, direct mention was already made 
about the fact that he had gone in December, 1911, 
with Vera Cheberiak to “one of the southern cities.” 
In general, it was decided now to turn over all the 
evidence to the authorities, as we had full assurance 
that Shcheglovitov and Chaplinski would have to 
capitulate and that the ease would again have to 
be turned over to the reliable charge of Fenenko. 

Worn out with the exciting and painful experi- 
ences and the terrible strain of the work I had to do 
during those last few months (Kovember-May), 
I decided to leave Kiev for several months’ rest. 
Just about the same time (beginning of June) I 
received an anonymous letter in which the un- 
known writer threatened to “get me” for my work 
in the Yushchinski murder case. This letter I 
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forwarded to the District Attorney of the Kiev Cir- 
cuit Court. 

In June there was to he held in Vienna a congress 
of the Jewish Territorialist Organization. I hap- 
pened to he one of the founders of this organization 
in Russia. As recently as in March of that year 
Doctor Mandelstam, the leader of Territorialism 
and president of the organization in Russia, had 
died. His death was a hard blow and irreparable 
loss to the Jewish people, in general, and oiur or- 
ganization, in particular. It was therefore neces- 
sary to discuss at the Vienna congress the ques- 
tion of the further organization and activity of the 
Territoriahst movement in Russia. Nearly all the 
members of the Kiev Central Committee went to 
Vienna to attend the congress. 

I left Kiev, if I remember rightly, about the 
4th or 5th of June. A few days later, already in 
Vienna, I learned that the Kiev Provincial Supreme 
Court had granted the request of the District At- 
torney for a renewal of the investigation. It seemed 
that om fondest hope was to be fulfilled. 

Soon, however, came the first disappointment; 
the expected liberation of Beiliss from confinement 
did not materialize; Vera Cheberiak was left at 
large; the investigation was entrusted this time 
not to Fenenko, but to Mashkevich, the Petrograd 
Magistrate for Important Cases; and — ^Fenenko 
was given a two months’ vacation! 

Mashkevich had a reputation for being an or- 
dinary career hunter who was prepared to do any- 
thing he was told by those higher up. At the end 
of Jime he arrived in Kiev, and in the beginning of 
July he began to take testimony from the witnesses. 
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On July 7th Peter Singaievski, who was being held 
at that time for some other crime, was demonstra- 
tively released from prison. On July 13 and 15 
Mashkevich examined Krasovski as a witness in the 
case. And on the 17th Krasovski was already ar- 
rested and sent to prison. . . . 

It was soon learned that in his desire to render 
Krasovski harmless and prevent him from con- 
tinuing his investigation of the case, Chaplinsky had 
requested telegraphically from the authorities of the 
Skvira District, where Krasovski had been police 
captain during the fall of 1911, detailed informa- 
tion regarding “negligence” and other ofl&cial sins 
committed by Krasovski while in that position. 
The Skvira authorities giiessed correctly what was 
expected of them, and soon enough two charges 
were brought against Krasovski: (1) He had ar- 
rested “without cause” the peasant Kovbassa on 
suspicion of political unreliability, and (2) He had 
deliberately destroyed official correspondence in 
a case involving the collection of an impaid tax of 
16 kopeks I Kovbassa was freed and Krasovski 
thrown into prison. ... It is highly amusing to 
reflect that it was the notorious Shcheglovitov brand 
of justice which foimd it necessary in this instance 
to defend a “politically unreliable” peasant! Sub- 
sequently the Kiev Supreme Court found both 
charges unsubstantiated % evidence and exonerated 
Krasovski. And Kovbassa was arrested a little 
later by the higher authorities, actually charged 
with political Tinreliability. As for that uidortunate 
correspondence about the 16 kopeks, Krasovski’s 
wife discovered it in a trunk where it had been for- 
gotten when the Blrasovskis moved from Skvira to 
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Kiev, and she forwarded it to the proper authorities 
at once. 

On July 18 the chief witness figuring in the pri- 
vate investigation of Krasovski and Brazul-Brush- 
kovski, Karaiev, was examined. The authorities 
were anxious to get this person, to whom Singaiev- 
ski had confessed to being the murderer, as far away 
from the scene as possible. So we find a short time 
afterwards Karaiev deported by administrative 
process, without trial, for five years to Siberia, to 
stay there “imder police smveillance.” 

In August, upon my return from abroad, I was 
summoned to appear before Magistrate Mashke- 
vich as a witness in the case. Without waiting for 
him to question me, I myself told him about my 
meeting with Vera Cheberiak in Kharkov. Need- 
less to say, I said nothing about seeing and talking 
about the case with Magistrate Fenenko. Nor did 
I deem it my duty to tell him things which I knew, 
not as a witness, but as counsel for the defense of 
BeiUss. 

A few days later I was again summoned to 
Mashkevich. This time I found in his chambers 
also Vera Cheberiak. This “eye-to-eye” business 
ended very sadly for Mashkevich. He evidently 
tried to act the part of a weU-bred gentleman, for 
he greeted me affably, offered his hand and even 
a cigarette. . . . This kind of “politeness” on the 
part of Mashkevich, and my imperturbable calm- 
ness, confused Vera Cheberiak very much. She 
came to the conclusion that I must be working 
“hand in hand” with the authorities and that some 
kind of a trap was again being prepared for her. 
To Mashkevich’s questions reffardiner her talk with 
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me in Kharkov she hastened to reply that she was 
now seeing me for the first time in her life, in spite 
of my assertion to the contrary, and that the per- 
sons who talked to her in Ediarkov were others. 
At the same time she declared to Mashkevieh that 
those other persons in Kharkov had offered her 
at that time a bribe of 40,000 rubles if she would 
agree to “take on herself” the responsibility for 
killing Andrew Yushchinski. And, no matter how 
I tried to remind her that the person she had 
spoken to in Kharkov was none but myself, she 
stubbornly stood her ground and maintained that 
she had never in her life seen me at any place what- 
soever. 

Towards the close of this “eye-to-eye” confronta- 
tion Chaplinski himself came into the room. We 
greeted each other politely, although without shak- 
ing hands. He had evidently hoped to find an en- 
tirely different picture in that magistrate’s cham- 
ber, and showed great chagrin at this imexpected 
case of “cold feet” on the part of Vera Cheberiak. 
Nevertheless, the prosecution later on tried me, by 
disciplinary process, on the basis of Cheberiak’s 
testimony. But this was much later, in December, 
1913, and I shall revert to it in another place. 

At the same time, i.e. in the fall of 1912, and 
at the instigation of her new allies in the camp of 
the Black Hundreds, Vera Cheberiak brought suit 
against the editors and staffs of all the Kiev news- 
papers that had published the evidence gathered 
by the private investigation and named her as an 
accomplice in tibe killing of Yushchinski. Such 
“slander” suits were brought in large numbers, but 
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the hearings were postponed until after the Beiliss 
case. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that every 
one who had any relation at all to the Yushchinski 
case and betrayed any doubt in the ritualistic 
nature of the murder found himself persecuted by 
Chaplinski. Thus the honest mistake of Mishchuk 
as to the genuineness of that material evidence 
buried on the moimtain was interpreted as de- 
liberate fraud on his part, and he was charged with 
having fabricated material evidence. The Kiev 
Supreme Court, however, was unanimous in de- 
claring Mishchuk not guilty and freed him as well 
as his agents who had been accused together with 
him. The District Attorney appealed against the 
verdict of the Kiev Supreme Court to the Senate 
(i.e. the Supreme Court of the Russian Empire). 
The Senate set the verdict aside and ordered the 
case reopened, this time before the Kharkov Su- 
preme Court. 

Among the judges of this coiut there were foimd 
some who were more amenable to the spirit of the 
Shcheglovitov brand of justice. Here Mishchuk 
was foxmd guilty and sentenced to penal servitude 
iu the “Arrestantskoie Otdielenie” (penitentiary), 
with loss of special privileges. And this time the 
Senate left the appeal of the defense against this 
outrageous sentence without any answer. But at 
that juncture the conscience even of such a pro- 
fessional thief and crook as Kushnir spoke up. 
This fellow had instigated the whole story with the 
material evidence, and then he had accused Mish- 
diuk of having ordered him to bury those articles 
on the mountainside. Kus hnir appeared before the 
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authorities and confessed that he had falsely ac- 
cused Mishchuk and that the latter was innocent. 
After that Mishchuk was amnestied by Imperial 
dispensation. 

Brazul-Brushkovski managed for a long time to 
remain unmolested. Finally, however, his turn also 
came. In July, 1913, there was fmmd an army 
officer who declared that when the national anthem 
was played in one of the public parks of Kiev three 
times in succession, Brazul-Brushkovski was seen 
to rise only twice, remaining seated the third time. 
The result was a charge of lese-majesty against 
Brazul-Brushkovski and a verdict of unprecedented 
severity, considering such a trifling “offense.” The 
Kiev Supreme Court sentenced him to one year’s 
confinement in a fortress. 

The further investigation by Mashkevich was 
dragged out for a very long time. Meanwhile 
Singaievski had managed to commit fresh crimes 
and was arrested in company with Modzelevski. 
Rudzinski, too, had been caught in the meshes of 
the law again, and was sentenced for an armed 
hold-up to forced labor in Siberia and deported to 
Irkutsk. The most mteresting fate, however, was to 
be that of Latyshev. In March of 1913, while 
being examined by a magistrate in connection with 
some burglary, he suddenly dashed to the window, 
broke the glass with his fists, jumped to the window- 
sill and commenced to slide down the gutter-pipe. 
He lost his hold, however, and fell from the fourth 
story to his death. Such, at least, was the official 
version of this “attempted escape” in broad day- 
light from the budding of the Eev Judiciary In- 
stitutions, situated in a central and crowded section 
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of the city. But far more plausible was the theory 
that Latyshev had dehberately committed suicide. 
This seems to be indicated by aU the circumstances 
attending his desperate dash through the window. 
Also, as Singaievski had told Karaiev already in 
the spring of 1912, Latyshev was regarded among 
the criminal elements as “a man of principle,” in- 
capable of any ‘Vet business” (i.e. murder), being 
something in the nature of a gentleman observing 
“honor among thieves.” According to Singaievski, 
Latyshev “felt nauseated” when the three killed 
An drew Yushchinski. Besides, he was apparently 
tormented by remorse for the beastly killing of the 
lad, and by the fear that the crime would be dis- 
covered. This fear never left him ever since that 
December, 1911, when he saw Modzelevski at 
Magistrate Fenenko’s chambers and made his futile 
attempt to tear up the testimony he had signed. 

The proceedings of Mashkevich were surrounded 
with a solemn air of mystery. Sometimes there 
would be a news item in the papers to the effect that 
the investigation had been completed and that the 
act of indictment was already being drafted. Then 
came a denial, and it was predicted, “on the basis 
of information received from the best authority,” 
that the Beiliss case was going to be quashed for 
lack of proof. Mashkevich made several trips to 
Petrograd to consult Shcheglovitov, and then there 
were rumors that Chaplinski had taken to Shcheglo- 
vitov several drafts of the indictment, for bim to 
“choose.” 

At last, in the heginning of May, 1913, it be- 
came definitely known that Mashkevich had finally 
completed his mvestigation and that the powers that 
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be (i.e. Shcheglovitov) had decided to indict Beiliss 
the second time. On the 24th of May the Kiev 
Supreme Coxirt (Department of Indictments) 
confirmed the new act of accusation against Beiliss. 

This time the issue of the ritual character of the 
murder was put openly and squarely. Now the 
prosecution came forward, not behind a mask, but 
with open visor. Beiliss was charged with having 
killed, after previous agreement with other persons 
who have not been found by the investigating au- 
thorities, Andrew Yushchinski, with premeditated 
intention, from motives of religious fanaticism and 
for ritual purposes. 

However, this second indictment of Beiliss took 
place imder most extraordinary circumstances. 

The judge who reviewed the case of Beiliss at the 
opening of the trial. Supreme Court Justice 
Byzhov, moved to have the case dismissed, for lack 
of any evidence whatsoever against Beiliss. This 
was concurred in by the presiding judge at that 
session, Chief Justice Kamentsev. Here, then, were 
the very members of the comt whose duty it is to 
study carefully all cases before trial (the reviewing 
and presiding judges) , and whose opinion is always 
regarded as the most important and decisive, going 
on record against the confirmation of the indict- 
ment I But the other members of the court (I don’t 
recall now exactly the nximber of judges attending 
that historical opening session, but it seems to me 
that there were either 7 or 8 present) did not seem 
to muster the courage to risk their official careers 
and judge against the desires of Shcheglovitov. 
They voted for the confirmation of the act of indict- 
ment. It was said that they acted in this instance 
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from purely tactical considerations, a thing plainly 
inadmissible in the case of a judge. They declared 
that it was “embarrassing” and inconvenient for 
the prestige of justice to free without trial a person 
who had been kept in prison for nearly two years. 
. . . Hence Beiliss was indicted and left again in 
prison, pending the trial. 

Kamentsev and Ryzhov, however, although never 
noted for any great sympathy for the Jews, proved 
themselves real guardians of the law and of justice. 
Indignant at the results of the vote of their col- 
leagues, they filed a dissenting opinion, pointing out 
the total lack of “even indirect proofs” against 
Beiliss. They also announced that they were not 
going to cloud and disgrace their declining years by 
so shameful an act as trying an absolutely innocent 
man. 

These two judges are no longer among the Hving. 
They passed on soon after the Beiliss trial. May 
they rest in peace — ^these courageous, fearless cham- 
pions of law and justice who refused to be intimi- 
dated by the threatened revenge of Shcheglovitov 
and all the Black Hundreds of Russia 1 

When the new act of indictment was handed to 
Beiliss he again named me among counsel for the 
defense. During the winter and spring of 1912 
I frequently visited him at the prison and came to 
like this patient sufferer bearing his cruel ordeal 
without a murmur. He, in turn, became greatly 
attached to me and always seemed to find some re- 
lief in being able to talk to me. 

I hastened to file an official statement to the 
effect that I had been examined by Magistrate 
Mashkevich as a witness in the Yushchinski case 
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and that I considered it therefore embarrassing 
now to act as counsel for the defense. Although I 
was not on the list of witnesses cited by the prose- 
cution in the Beiliss case it was obvious to me that 
I would be needed, in the interests of the defense, as 
a witness for the private investigation and on the 
complicity of Vera Cheberiak and her confederates 
in the killing of Andrew Yushchinski. Anyhow, 
from the very beginning of my work in trying to 
run down the murderers I was least of all thinking 
of acting as coimsel for Beiliss at his trial, I knew 
that the best talent of the legal profession in Rus- 
sia would be glad to act in his defense. My own 
modest, but difl&cult and responsible part, which I 
myseH had chosen, consisted in searching for the 
assassins of Andrew Yushchinski. 

Immediately following the confirmation of the 
act of indictment, Gruzenberg and Zarudny, two of 
Russia’s most famous lawyers, came to Kiev from 
Petrograd. Our commission, including Grigoro- 
vich-Barski, met in conference with them. The 
prosecution confined itself to summoning those wit- 
nesses who had been cited in the first indictment 
and who were supposed to prove the guilt of Beiliss. 
It seemed as if the prosecution was to ignore en- 
tirely the fresh evidence that had been brought to 
light by the investigation of Mashkevich, in con- 
nection with the private investigation. This af- 
forded a possibility for the defense, should it so 
desire, to confine itself to the original facts in the 
Yushchinski murder case. 

It was, however, only too obvious that the best 
means of defending Beiliss would be to present to 
the court all the grave evidence that had been dis- 
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covered against Vera Cheberiak and her accom- 
plices as a result of the private investigation. A 
study of the evidence collected by Mashkevich also 
revealed the fact that Warden Kirichenko had in 
the summer of 1912 furnished exceedingly im- 
portant and valuable testimony confirming in many 
details the facts obtained through the private in- 
vestigation of Krasovski and Brazul-Brushkovski. 
It was therefore decided to file an application to 
have all the new witnesses who had been examined 
by Mashkevich in connection with the murder of 
Yushehinski summoned. At the same time the de- 
fense requested the court to summon experts on 
surgery, psychiatry, ecclesiastic matters and Jewish 
ritual. 

It became known soon afterwards that the trial 
of Beiliss would take place during one of the fall 
sessions of the court. On July 12 a jxiry was im- 
panelled for the session in wMch the Beiliss case 
was scheduled to be tried. The majority of persons 
chosen for this session were peasants and common 
folk living on the outskirts of the city of Kiev. This, 
when in Kiev, one of the largest centers of Russian 
culture, it had nearly always been the rule for a 
large proportion of men with imiversity education 
to find themselves chosen as jurors! . . . Involim- 
tarily one had to suspect that on this particular 
occasion the panel of jurors had been specially 
picked out, through abuse of the right of challenge 
by the prosecution and many other unsavory 
methods. 

On July 29 died Mr. Pikhno, editor of the 
Kievlianin. With his death Russian reaction lost 
one of its leading spirits. Beiliss, however, lost 
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in him the most powerful and influential of all his 
defenders, through the irony of fate! 

Among the wreaths laid upon the grave of 
Pikhno there were two modest little offerings bear- 
ing the inscriptions “From the wife and children of 
Beiliss” and “From Krasovski.” The first wreath 
also bore the legend “To the kindly defender.” 

An attempt by Black Hundred rowdies to tear 
the ribbon with this inscription from the wreath 
was frustrated by the police guarding the fimeral 
procession and the hearse carrying the mortal re- 
mains of the late Pikhno. 

IV 

In the Imperial Duma, deputies of the Black 
Hundred t3^e, such as Zamyslovski, Purishkevich, 
Markov the Second, and the former member of the 
Kievlianin staff, Savenko, betrayed particular zeal 
and interest in the Beiliss case, of course. Never- 
theless the overwhelming majority of the Dmna 
deputies, notwithstanding the preponderance of re- 
actionary and conservative elements, represented by 
landlords and old government officials, frowned 
upon the interpellations of Zamyslovski and his 
friends about the “inactivity” and “corruption” of 
the Kiev police, the “dilatoriness” of the investigat- 
ing authorities, etc. 

Savenko frequently came to Kiev and coxif erred 
with local Black Hrmdred leaders, stirring up their 
zeal in spreading the slander about the ritual nature 
of the Yushchinski murder. Matters reached such 
a pass that Pikhno found it necessary to dismiss 
Savenko from the staff of the Kievliamn. 
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Already in the fall of 1912 it had become known 
to us that Savenko often met Vera Cheberiak, giv- 
ing her advice and instructions, and taking her 
tmder the wing of his patronage and protection. 
The Kiev Black Hundreds and the band of thieves 
in league with Vera Cheberiak, encouraged by the 
plainly favorable disposition of Chaplinski and 
Mashkevich, grew bold beyond belief. My con- 
tinued stay in Kiev came to be more and more risky. 
In the spring of 1913 I took up my residence in 
Petrograd. After that I had to go to Kiev nearly 
every month, in connection with the Yushchinski 
case, without, however, staying there very long. 

It must have been already toward the close of the 
summer of 1913 when I received a telegram from 
Kiev, from Grigorovich-Barski, asking me to meet 
him in Moscow, to invite the distinguished Moscow 
jurist and Duma deputy, Basil Maklakov, to join 
counsel for the defense of Beiliss. I immediately 
left for Moscow. Maklakov at once agreed, in 
principle, to act as counsel for Beiliss. He with- 
held, however, a final consent imtil he could study 
the details of the case. It was then agreed that I 
should visit him within the next few days at his 
beautiful estate in the environs of Moscow, and 
there, at his leisure, submit to him a detailed report. 

Basil Maklakov’s rirral villa was situated along- 
side his brother Nicholas’s estate. The latter was 
the famous Minister of the Interior who owed his 
career to his ability as a story teller and because 
he knew how to please the Black Hxmdreds. The 
two brothers did not even visit each other. 

My report lasted several hours. Having famil- 
iarized himself with all the details of the case, Mak- 
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Iakov announced: “The evidence against Beiliss, 
considered even in a purely formalistic manner, is 
simply ridiculous, while the evidence against Che- 
beriak and her company is, to say the least, 20 times 
more serious than the material collected against 
Beiliss !” Maklakov now authorized me to wire to 
Kiev that he had expressed his final consent to take 
part in the case as counsel for the Beiliss defense. 

At the same time we invited also as counsel Mr. 
N. Karabchevski, that famous B,ussian jurist who 
had so brilliantly defended the honor and dignity of 
the Jewish people in the Kishinev pogrom case. 

The 25th of September, set aside as the opening 
day of the Beiliss trial, was approaching. 

It is worth noting that the presiding judge of the 
Kiev Circuit Court, Justice Grabar, declined the 
honor of acting as presiding judge in the Beiliss 
case which had been offered him. Although Gra- 
bar was known for his very conservative views, he 
still declined to act, for the sake of a career, as a 
mere tool in the hands of Shcheglovitov in the 
Beiliss case. As a result of this refusal, Grabar 
was appointed to some other post, while the place 
of presiding judge of the Kiev Circuit Court 
was taken by the member of the Kiev Supreme 
Court, Mr. Boldyrev, who had managed to render 
most important services to Shcheglovitov and the 
Black Hundreds by his zeal in the question of con- 
firming the act of indictment against Beiliss. Need- 
less to say that this sudden promotion of Bold 3 uev 
was due to his readiness to act as presiding judge in 
the trial of Beiliss. 

Similar difficulties were encountered by Shcheg- 
lovitov in finding among the prosecuting authori- 
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ties of Kiev a worthy person to present the case for 
the State. The choice finally feU upon the Assist- 
ant District Attorney of the Petrograd Supreme 
Court, Vipper. He was reputed to he a fiery, pas- 
sionate speaker and a mere career himter. But the 
chief cause of his appointment was the fact that he 
annoxmced his firm conviction that there really ex- 
isted ritual murder among the Jews and that Beiliss 
must be guilty. This “conviction” was gained by 
Mr. Vipper — ^at a spiritualist seance! Some mys- 
terious spirits had told him all about it by means 
of certain signs! . . . 

Acting as civil plaintiffs, in the capacity of “vol- 
xintary” aids to the State’s attorney, were Zamy- 
slovski, Shmakov, and the latter’s assistant, the 
still youthful Black Hxmdred man, Durassovich. 
At the trial the fact was brought out that the 
mother of Andrew Yushchiuski had long refused 
to act as civil plaintiff against Beiliss. But as the 
Black Hundreds were anxious by all means to see 
Shmakov and Zamyslovski take part in the trial, 
the Kiev Black Himdreds finally managed to over- 
come the honest scruples of the murdered boy’s 
mother. She was practically forced to accompany 
them to a notary, where she signed the necessary 
powers of attorney for these Black Hundred 
lawyers. 

The striking and vivid personalities of Zamyslov- 
ski and Shmakov deserve that a few words be said 
about them. 

The Moscow lawyer, Shmakov, had been quite 
mad for a number of years past, as far as the Jewish 
question was concerned. He was honestly con- 
vinced ibat the Jewish people were endowed with 
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the whole gamut of hxunan wickedness, and that 
the Jewish population was the source of every 
calamity that befell Russia. Having steeped his 
mind in the writmgs of Lutostanski, Shmakov be- 
lieved sincerely that the Jewish religion demanded 
hrunan sacrifice. Shmakov had also written a 
bulky volume dealing with the Talmud and the 
Jews, and his Moscow study was decorated with 
pictures of — Jewish noses! 

All in all, he was an obvious maniac. In appear- 
ance he reminded one of a sulky, clumsy hear, and 
he made the impression of a stubborn, rude fellow. 

In all important pogrom trials Shmakov was 
sure to act as covmsel for the perpetrators of the 
pogroms. There is, however, this to be said in his 
favor: at least he did not act from motives of 
material gain and official career. His regular legal 
practice was devoted to civil actions, and, of course, 
his reputation as a rabid anti-Semite kept Jewish 
clients away from him. He also declined to accept 
official posts, ranks and honors, in spite of the fact 
that all these things could have been his for the 
asking, as a reward for his fanatical hatred for the 
Jews, and in recognition of his conservative and re- 
actionary views. 

Zamyslovski on the other hand, was the very op- 
posite of Shmakov, This gentleman lacked all 
traces of principle or convictions. For the advance- 
ment of his own career and for the sake of material 
gain Zamyslovski was prepared to do almost any- 
thing under the sun. At first he served in the 
State Prosecutor’s office, but was later compelled 
to resign, because of some dark affair he had hap- 
pened to be mixed up with (which I do not recall 
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exactly at this time). As a person with a stained 
reputation, he was refused admission to the bar. 

It was at that moment that Zamyslovski sud- 
denly came out as an extreme reactionary. Clever 
and cunning, he managed to impress greatly the 
Black Hxm^eds, and finally had himself elected 
Deputy to the Imperial Duma. 

In order to be entitled to act in the Beihss trial 
as civil plaintiff, Zamyslovski had himself especially 
made a so-called “private attorney.” (In the Rus- 
sian Empire there existed, alongside the regular 
members of the bar, an institution of so-called 
“private attorneys,” composed of people who did 
not have a higher legal education). 

Already a month before the opening of the trial, 
there had been a rumor that Shmakov and Zamy- 
slovski had almost come to a break because of 
differences as to the attitude they ought to assume 
with regard to the character of Vera Cheberiak. 
Shmakov, fair and honest after his own fashion, 
had come to the conclusion, after he had studied 
the case, that Vera Cheberiak had taken part in the 
killing of Yushchinski. Shmakov’s bliad and fa- 
natical belief in the existence of ritual murder 
, among the Jews led him to the assumption that the 
Cheberiak woman must have lured the boy to her 
house and then “sold” him to Beihss and his Jewish 
confederates ! But Zamyslovski, who was not 
bhnded by fanaticism, but, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed a very sober and analjrtical mind, at once 
saw the absmdity and danger of such a theory. 
He imderstood from the begummg that the Beihss 
defense was going to make every effort to expose 
Vera Cheberiak as an accomphce to the murder, 
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and, anyhow, this was obvious to all who were ac- 
quainted with the evidence in the case. This in 
itself precluded all possibility of making both 
Beiliss and Cheberiak confederates in the crime. 

This difference of opinion between Shmakov and 
Zamyslovski regarding the proper attitude of the 
prosecution toward the part of Beiliss in this drama 
subsequently was seen to run right through the 
whole trial, finding its clearest expression in their 
addresses to the court and the jury. Zamyslovski 
buUt up his case against Beiliss mainly on the testi- 
mony of the Cheberiak couple and their little girl. 
Consequently he tried in every way to white-wash 
Vera Cheberiak in the eyes of the jmy and inspire 
them with confidence in her testimony. That queer 
Shmakov person, on the contrary, left no stone 
imturned to show that both Beiliss and Vera Che- 
beriak were the murderers, fading to see the utter 
absurdity of such an assumption! 

As for that nervous Mr. Vipper, he at first stuck 
to the only possible tactics in this case — ^those of 
Zamyslovski — ^but later, in his second speech, he 
reversed himself completely and dropped the re- 
mark that Vera Cheberiak might perhaps be 
guilty, together with Bediss, of the killing of An- 
drew Yushchinski. 

At last there arrived that memorable morning of 
September 25. On the bench for the accused is 
Mendel Beiliss, tmder heavy guard. Most of the 
spectators, admitted on tickets previously distrib- 
uted belonged to the reactionary circles of the pop- 
tdation of Kiev. Scarcely a Jew to be seen among 
them. . . . And this, when the whole race was be- 
ing judged there in the person of Mendel Beiliss! 
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“Attention, the Court is coming 1” 

Following the customary questions addressed to 
the defendant, the choosing of the jxmy begins, com- 
posed of 12 regular and 2 reserve jurors. Lots are 
drawn, and the result is that there are in this jury 
7 peasants, 2 ordinary townsmen, and 3 officials, 
not one with a university education. 

The famous writer, Korolenko, who was present 
throughout the trial of Beiliss, devoted a great deal 
of time and effort to find out how it came that such 
a poorly educated panel, contrary to the almost in- 
variable practice, had been prepared for the selec- 
tion of this particular jury. It seemed very suspi- 
cious, to say the least. . . . From the very first 
day of the session, up to October 28th, for a period 
of 5 weeks, these jurors had to remain constantly 
in the courthouse, supposed to be strictly isolated 
from the influence of families, friends, newspapers, 
etc. ; and yet Korolenko, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the circumstances under which the jury had 
to spend its involuntary confinement, brought to 
light indisputable evidence to prove that the Black 
Hundreds found precisely this strict isolation of the 
jury in the building of the Kiev Circuit Court most 
convenient for influencing the jury with their prop- 
aganda. I am sorry to have none of these facts on 
hand to throw more light on this dark and out- 
rageous chapter of the Beiliss case. 

The complete account of the official investigation 
in the Beiliss case may be found in the stenographic 
records filling three volmnes. There is, therefore, 
no need here to repeat all the testimony of witnesses 
and the opinions of the various experts. As in pre- 
ceding sections, we shall here also merely confine 
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ourselves to reviewing that part of the evidence 
which deals directly with Vera Cheberiak and the 
facts obtained by the private investigation. 

At the trial was brought out the fact that Vera 
Cheberiak had already in her examination by Mash- 
kevich, July 10, 1912, completely changed her 
origmal testimony. She claimed now that her late 
son, Genia, had told her that he had seen Beiliss 
and two strange Jews “chasing after Andrew 
Yushchinski” over the grounds of the brick yards. 
According to Vera Cheberiak, this chase was wit- 
nessed also by the Voloshchenkov girls and other 
children. At the same time, i.e. July, 1912, Vera 
Cheberiak’s 9-year old girl, Luda, confirmed the 
testimony of her father, Vasili Cheberiak, given by 
him, as has been stated in a previous section, as 
early as December, 1911, in his examination by 
Magistrate Fenenko. At the trial both the mother 
and the daughter again repeated the testimony they 
had given to Mashkevich. Luda, in her childish 
prattle, repeated the lesson that had been drilled 
into her, about herself and her late brother, Genia, 
having gone to the Beiliss home and seeing there 
two strange Jews. One of these was supposed to 
have been dressed in a black mantle and taU hat 
of black cloth. Then, at another time, she had 
gone, in company with Genia and Valia, to the 
grounds of the brickyards, where they also met 
Andrew Yushchinski and other children. All of a 
sudden there appeared Beiliss and those two mys- 
terious Jews whom they had seen previously at the 
Beiliss home, and began to “chase” after the chil- 
dren. Luda herself “ran away” and did not see 
what happened after that, but her sister, Valia, 
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told her later that she had seen how those three 
Jews had caught Andrew Yushchinski and 
“dragged him to the kiln.” 

AIT these things httle Luda Cheberiak “remem- 
bered” for the first time in July, 1912, a year and 
four months after the murder of Yushchinski. . , . 
But all those children to whom V era Cheberiak re- 
ferred as eye-witnesses of the seizm-e of Andrew 
Yushchinski by Beiliss asserted categorically that 
they had never seen and said anything of that kind. 

Thus we see the following picture: Prior to the 
arrival of Magistrate Mashkevich, Vera Cheberiak 
accused Mifle and others of the killing of Andrew 
Yushchinski. She maintained stubbornly that the 
lad had not even been seen in that part of the town 
for 3-4 weeks prior to the discovery of the body, 
and that the last time he had called at her house 
he had invited Genia for a walk, but that Genia 
had declined. But now, in July, 1912, she accused 
Beiliss. This time, according to her story, Genia did 
go out for a walk with the Yushchinski boy! 

The chief witness for the defense, however, 
Karaiev, who had exposed Singaievski and the 
others as the actual murderers of Yushchinski, was 
not brought to the court because of the great dis- 
tance between Kiev and his Siberian exile. We had 
to confine ourselves to the reading of his testimony 
given to Mashkevich. 

Needless to say that all measures had been taken 
by the prosecution to discredit in every possible way 
the testimony of Makhalin and the Diakonov 
sisters. Vipper, Shmakov and Zamyslovski did 
not feel deterred by any moral scruples in doing 
aU they could to coimteract the effect which the 
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testimony of these witnesses w'as liable to produce 
upon the jury. 

Meanwhile it was found during the trial that, 
soon after the facts of Krasovski’s and Brazul- 
Brushkovski’s investigation had been published in 
the papers, one more rntness had appeared — ^the 
barber, Shvechko — ^who declared that he had once 
been confined at a police station together wdth 
Budzinski and had heard during the night how 
Budzinski, who was near him and evidently thought 
him asleep, was speaking to another prisoner, 
Krymski by name, about some “bastard” whom he 
and his companions had “finished off.” At first 
Shvechko paid no attention to this accidentally 
overheard talk, but later, when he came across the 
picture of Budzinski in the newspapers, in con- 
nection with the exposures in the Yushchinski 
murder case, he recalled that conversation at the 
police station and hastened to tell about it to 
Brazul-Brushkovski, and later also to Magistrate 
Mashkevich. 

At the trial it was shown that Shvechko had 
reaUy been confined together with Budzinski and 
Krymski at the police station at that time, accord- 
ing to the records. 

The most important and valuable testimony, 
however, was given by Police Lieutenant Kiri- 
chenko. At the time when the first mdictment was 
confirmed, the defense had no idea what a tremen- 
dous significance this witness and his testimony was 
to haA’^e. At that time we did not even request the 
court to have him summoned as a witness. At that 
time Kirichenko still hesitated to speak out openly 
about everything he knew, because his immediate 
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superiors, the captain and his assistant, discouraged 
his attempts to discover the mxirderers. But after 
the exposures by Krasovski, and following the de- 
nunciation by the late Pikhno, Kirichenko decided 
that the time had come for him to act. 

Kirichenko was examined by Mashkevich only in 
March, 1913, furnishing highly interesting evidence 
which fully corroborated the findings of the private 
investigation. (This time, of course, the defense 
summoned Kirichenko as a material witness) . At 
the trial he again gave a circumstantial and exhaus- 
tive accoimt of what he had learned while taking 
part in the first police examination. “To me,” he 
said on the witness stand, “it became clear that, no 
matter where one might turn, no matter where one 
might seek, all roads lead to Cheberiak.” He en- 
acted before the court the scene of the Cheberiak 
couple casting threatening glances at Genia during 
the house searches, as well as during the examina- 
tion at gendarmery headquarters, and how they 
demanded of the boy to maintain absolute silence 
about the murder case. Kirichenko went on to 
testify how Zinaida Malitskaia had tried from the 
very beginmng to submit some important testimony 
to him, and how his immediate superior. Assistant 
Captain Vishinsky, had forbidden him to take a 
hand in this affair and to examine Malitskaia. T his 
woman had kept saying: “There is something I 
know, but I am afraid to tell.” . . . 

Kirichenko continued to testify, telling why he 
had come to the conclusion that Cheberiak, Sin- 
gaievski, Budzinski and Latyshev were guilty. In 
April, 1912, he met Kjrasovski and told him of his 
impressions and the facts which he had gathered at 
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that time. It then turned out that he was in pos- 
session of information to the effect that Vera Che- 
beriak herself had distributed the proclamations 
about the Jews having killed Andrew Yushchinski, 
immediately following the discovery of the body. 
Kirichenko had taken particular pains to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the circumstances at- 
tending the trip of Rudzinski, Singaievski and 
Latyshev to Moscow, on March 13, 1911. Rudzin- 
ski’s mother and sister, being taken by surprise, 
imprepared for an examination, told Kirichenko 
that Rudzinski had asked them before his departure 
to report him to the passport section of the police 
station (in accordance with the general practice in 
Russia at that time) as having left town and gone 
to Kovel on March 12th. 

The testimony of Kirichenko and Gendarmery 
Colonel Ivanov also brought out the fact that 
Latyshev, Singaievski and Rudzinski, who had 
stubbornly denied any mutual acquaintance among 
themselves, had been the most frequent callers at 
Vera Cheberiak’s den. Ivanov furthermore testi- 
fied that Rudzinski had on his own initiative con- 
fessed to him that he had committed a burglary m 
the Adamovich store during the night of March 
12-13, so as to remove all suspicion of his own part 
in the killing of Yushchinski. This “confession” 
of Rudzinski to Ivanov coincided, in point of time, 
with the time established by the private investiga- 
tion of Krasovski, and it fuUy confirmed everything 
that Karaiev and Makhalin had learned from 
Singaievski. 

Stni, notwithstanding this “clean breast” made 
by Singaievski and Rudzioski, the investigating 
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magistrate in charge of the Adamovich burglary- 
case established the fact that both had lied and had 
taken no part in that affair. After that the case 
wsis dismissed. It was perfectly obvious, of course, 
what object they had in lying about this: they 
knew very well "that for the murder of Yushchinski 
they wordd face many years, perhaps 20, of hard 
labor in Siberia, whereas a sentence for burglary 
would mean nothing more terrible than 3 years in 
the penitentiary, at worst, and that, too, in their 
native town of Kiev. But, apart from all this, the 
fact was that their alibi was very poor, anyhow, 
for the reason that the burglary had been committed 
dining -the night of March 12-13, whereas the 
murder took place on the morning of March 12. 
But when a person is drowning he will grasp at a 
straw. . . . Had these fellows only kno-wn that 
Shcheglo-vitov and Chaplinski themselves were go- 
ing to come to their rescue, they would not have 
bothered about the straw of that Adamovich 
burglary. . . . 

Another very important circumstance which was 
brought out by Kirichenko’s testimony was that 
Genia had been fond of making himself all kinds of 
toys. During the house search at Vera Cheberiak’s 
place there was found, among other thiugs, a toy 
aeroplane bmlt by Genia. But there was found 
no trace of the perforating instrument (remember 
that Yushchinski was stabbed) which had been 
used by Genia in building his toy aeroplane. . . . 

The preliminary investigation carried on by 
Mashkevich was, and justly so, bitterly criticized 
by counsel for the defense at the trial. Thus, some 
hairs were found on the body of the murdered boy. 
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Of course, Mashkevich was quick to see whether 
these hairs would match those of Beiliss. To his 
disappointment, there was not even a shadow of 
resemblance, neither in color nor any other respect. 
At the same time, however, he did not consider it 
necessary to compare (evidently afraid!) these 
hairs with those of Latyshev, Rudzinski and 
Singaievski. Nor did Mashkevich find it advisable 
to show Catherine Diakonova that blood-stained 
strip of the pillow-case discovered in the pocket of 
An^ew Yushchinski’s blouse, nor the perforated 
slips of paper found near the body in the cave. 
Instead of this, Mashkevich demanded of her that 
she draw the pattern of the lace in the Cheberiak 
pillow-cases, as well as the form of the ‘perforations 
in the paper slips which had been used in the Che- 
beriak home in those games at “Flying Mail.” As 
was to be expected, Diakonova drew both designs 
incorrectly. In his great speech analyzing the 
proofs in the case, Gruzenberg rightly pointed out 
that 'not one person could ever accurately draw 
from memory such designs, because under circum- 
stances like these the human mind catches only the 
general appearance of an object, and by no means 
all such little details. 

Mashkevich could, of course, have shown Diak- 
onova, together with the proper ones, some other 
designs, and ask her to point out among the dif- 
ferent designs those which she had seen on the 
Cheberiak pillow-cases and paper slips. But that 
would have been dangerous for Mashkevich and 
Shcheglovitov, so it was never done. 

The most pathetic moments of the trial were 
those when Rudzinski and Singaievski were ex- 
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amined. The minute these fellows would get con- 
fused the presiding judge, Boldyrev, would hasten 
to their rescue, encouraging and frequently remind- 
ing them that they could not be compelled to answer 
questions that might involve them. . . . The two 
again testified that they had committed that bur- 
glary at the Adamovich store. When Singaievski 
was confronted with Makhalin he lost his head com- 
pletely. The most intense moment of the trial thus 
far had come. It seemed as if Singaievski was on 
the verge of bursting out with a confession. . . . 
But again Boldyrev intervened. JBLe did not "want 
such a confession. 

“Why did Vera Cheberiak, after she had been 
released from the police station, take the hopelessly 
stricken and dying Genia from the hospital back to 
her house?” Maklakov, in his excellent address, 
demanded to know. “Why did she try to drown 
out by her cries the words which he was murmuring 
in his delirimn? ‘Andrew, don’t scream 1’ poor 
Genia had been pleading in his delirium. And then 
Vera Cheberiak had kept urging the delirious 
Genia: ‘Say that I had nothing to do with itl’ But 
Genia answered: ‘Go away, mother, I feel bad, 
leave me alone 1’ and it was plain that he was trying 
to add something else to these words.” And then 
Vera Cheberiak, in her fear, hastened to seal his 
lips with a kiss. Maklakov fittingly described this 
scene as “A Judas kissl” 

The fact that the murdered lad had been without 
his overcoat on the morning of March 12, when he 
was seen for the last time, and that he had left that 
overcoat at the Cheberiak home, was established by 
several witnesses, among them being also one Golu- 
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bev, according to Genia’s statement. In speaking 
about this highly important fact of the mysterious 
disappearance of the overcoat, Karabchevski, of 
counsel for the defense, uttered that terse, winged 
phrase: “Wherever the blood is, there is also the 
overcoat.” 

On October 28th both sides had finished their 
s ummin g up. The court proceeded to formulate 
the questions. At the request of Shmakov and 
Zamyslovski the question as to the fact of the mur- 
der itself was set apart from the question of Beiliss’ 
guilt. After an uninteresting summing up by 
Boldyrev the jurors filed out for their deliberation. 

The time dragged along painfully. . . . At last 
there is the bell. To the &st question the jury 
answered in the affirmative. They f oimd that there 
had been proof that the killing of Andrew Yush- 
chinski had been perpetrated “for ritual purposes.” 
To the second question, as to the guilt of Beiliss, 
they answered: “No, not guilty!” 

Personally, I had never doubted throughout that 
trial that Beiliss would be freed. I never lost the 
confidence that even among these 12 humble, intimi- 
dated men there would not be found haH a dozen 
who would have the hardihood to bring in a verdict 
of guilty against a manifestly, obviously innocent 
person. To be sure, it was later reported that there 
had at first been five among the twelve who had 
stood for conviction. But this, in the first place, 
has not been proven and vriU remain the secret of 
the jury room. And, besides, we must remember 
the pressure and the fear under which some of these 
jurors, particularly the petty officials who depended 
upon the favor of their superiors, had to act. It 
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is safe to say, however, that those who did at first 
vote for conviction felt happy in their hearts on 
finding themselves in the minority, for this solved 
the dile mma, to every one’s satisfaction, more or 
less: they had pleased their superior oflBcials, by 
believing that Beiliss was the murderer, and at the 
same time they had avoided the sin of actually con- 
victing him by their votes, for he was freed, after 
aU! 

On the question of the ritual character of this 
murder, it was claimed that 7 jurors had voted in 
the aflhrmative. But the form in which the second 
question was couched fails even to make it clear 
whether the murder was supposed to have been 
committed by Jevos. And since it was not a ques- 
tion involving any particular living individual, but 
an abstract formula, one could most certainly have 
expected this verdict in the affirmative, considering 
Ihe low intellectual standard of this jury, as well 
as the extraordinarily intensive propaganda of the 
Kiev Black Himdreds before the trial. 

But, after all, what could such a verdict amount 
to in the opinion of the civilized world and any 
honest, fairminded person? And what could it add 
to that ancient, long bmied myth about the exist- 
ence of ritual murder among the Jews? Nothing 
but the disgraceful names of the government ex- 
perts, Pranaitis, Sikorski, and Kosorotov. . . . 

Hardly had the Beiliss case been disposed of 
when persecution was started against all those who 
had had the manhood to fight Prosecutor Chaplin- 
ski in his fiendish attempt to ruin a perfectly inno- 
cent man and lay a terrible charge against a whole 
race. 
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On December 7 a general session of the Kiev 
Circuit Court tried me in disciplinary proceedings. 
I was declared guilty by a majority of % and ex- 
cluded from the bar, i.e. sentenced to the highest 
penalty. The court admitted that the charge that 
I had tried to bribe Vera Cheberiak, as she had 
claimed, was not proven. But the court did con- 
sider the very fact of my interview with her 
damaging. 

There were among the minority of the court 
some fearless judges, however, who handed down 
dissenting opinions in my case. One group of 
judges wrote that not only had I committed no 
crime, but on the contrary, that I had done every- 
thing that a lawyer and a man was in duty hound 
to do. Another group protested against the sever- 
ity of the penalty imposed upon me. 

Justice Boldyrev, who had presided in my case, 
had gained his object: I was “punished.” Soon 
after that, Boldyrev received the official thanks of 
Shcheglovitov and was promoted to the higher post 
of Chief J ustice of the Kiev Supreme Court. And 
for this amazingly rapid advancement he was in- 
debted to Beiliss and myself. . . . 

Generally speaking, promotions and rewards 
were fairly showered, as if from a horn of plenty, 
upon aU those who had in one way or another 
managed to please Shcheglovitov — ^beginning with 
Chaphnski, who was appointed a Senator (Justice 
of the Supreme Court), and ending with the com- 
mon messenger of the jury room, who was promoted 
to the post of Sheriff. 

On January 20, 1914, was tried ibie case of Shul- 
gm, the editor of the KievUcmn after the deatli of 
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Pikhno, charged with having published in his paper 
an article containing deliberate misrepresentation 
of the activities of Prosecutor Chaplinski. Shulgin 
was found guilty and sentenced to three months of 
imprisonment. 

On January 21 a pledge was taken from Police 
Lieutenant Kirichenko not to leave town until 
further notice. 

On February 1 the Circuit Court resolved to 
summon Gruzenberg to answer disciplinary 
charges. The excuse for this was seen in Gruzen- 
berg’s remark at the trial when examining witness 
Ivanov: “There are honest as well as dishonest 
witnesses.” The court later found Gruzenberg 
guilty and reprimanded him for this “crime.” At 
the same time the court also resolved to bring dis- 
ciplinary charges against lawyer Vilenski, the court 
being informed of his part in the private investi- 
gation. But Vilenski happened to be abroad just 
then, returning to Bussia only in the fall of 1914. 
His case was tried already during the war, when the 
Beiliss case had lost its acuteness. As there was no 
evidence to show an 3 ii:hing reprehensible in his 
actions, the court acquitted him. 

On March 22 the Kiev Supreme Comrt heard my 
appeal against the verdict of the Circuit Court. 
My case was summed up for the court by Justice 
Schmidt, who had only recently been transferred 
from Kharkov to the Kiev Supreme Court bench 
and had succeeded in having Mishchuk condemned 
at the time his case was re-tried. By a majority of 
17 against 11 my appeal was dismissed. Here, 
again, there were dissenting opinions filed by the 
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minority: among the members of the Supreme 
Court, too, could be foimd men of honor, it appears. 

Hand in hand with these persecutions there 
began also the hearing of those innumerable cases 
against the editors of newspapers in Kiev, the capi- 
tal and the provincial cities, charged with “spread- 
ing deliberate misinformation about the Beiliss 
case.” Among those who were thus accused was 
also Maklakov, in connection with his articles on 
the Beiliss ease published in the Busskaia My si and 
Russkia Viedomosti. 

However, the most interesting of all these 
“literary” trials was that of Trifonov, of the Kiev- 
lianin stajff, charged by Vera Cheberiak with 
“slander.” This case was tried on April 19, 1914, 
before the Kiev Circuit Court. Among the wit- 
nesses summoned at the request of Trifonov was 
Magistrate Fenenko. This time Fenenko declared 
emphatically that he had no doubt concerning the 
complicity of Vera Cheberiak in the Yushchinski 
murder. “As before, so to-day, I am firmly con- 
vinced of your guilt in the murder of Yushchinski,” 
Fenenko thundered at her. 

After such a public denunciation by Magistrate 
Fenenko the court found it impossible to hand down 
a verdict of guilty against Trifonov, who had only 
written the very thing that magistrate Fenenko, as 
an ofiicial representative of the law, had just af- 
firmed here. So Trifonov had to be acquitted. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of the 
disciplinary trial of the 83 Petrograd jurists 
“guilty” of having adopted a protest resolution in 
connection with the Beiliss trial, and who were held 
to account for it before the Petrograd Supreme 
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Court. They were forbidden to practice the legal 
profession for various terms ranging from three 
months to a year. 

V 

The case of Beiliss was ended. But I could not 
rest content with the thought that the Yushchinski 
mmder case should not be prosecuted to the end. 
First of all I considered it absolutely necessary to 
find and question Adele Ravich, a neighbor of the 
Cheberiaks, who, in company with her husband, 
had suddenly left for the United States soon after 
the death of the Cheberiak children. There was a 
report that Adele Ravich had even seen the corpse 
of Andrew Yushchinski at the home of the Che- 
beriaks. She was also said to be familiar with all 
the details about Andrew calling on Genia on the 
morning of March 12 and leaving his overcoat 
there. There were rumors to the effect that the 
Kiev Black Himdreds, fearful lest she be sum- 
moned to give testimony, had collected enough 
money to see her off to America. 

Similar secrecy surrounded the departure of a 
good friend of Vera Cheberiak, Julia Belozerova, 
soon after the murder, and it was said that she had 
gone to Tinkestan. 

Our Beiliss commission was liquidated soon after 
his acquittal. I knew from the hitter experience 
of my previous efforts that I could not coimt upon 
the active assistance of the leaders of the Jewish 
community in Kiev in continuing the search. And 
yet there was need of material assistance in arrang- 
ing for trips to the United States and Turkestan to 
examine the Ravich and Belozerova women. 
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It was decided that I and Doctor Yochelman, 
my colleague for many years in the work of the 
Jewish Territorialist organization as weU as in the 
field of Jewish emigration, should first go to Baku, 
to see om fellow members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Territorialist organization, the promi- 
nent public leaders, Messrs. M. Tropp and S. 
Shryro, and suggest that they undertake to collect 
the necessary funds. Our trip was made already at 
the close of December, 1913. On the way over, we 
stopped at Rostov-on-the-Don, and there too, we 
found the leaders of the Jewish community, with 
attorneys Gutermann and Chernikov at their head, 
favorably inclined to our undertaking. The Baku 
and Rostov leaders collected the modest amount of 
money that was required, and attorney A. Neu- 
mann, who at that time was my assistant, under- 
took the search for Belozerova. Pinchos Dashevski, 
om national hero who had given his deserts to that 
notorious leader of the Black Hundreds, Krushe- 
van, after the Kishinev pogrom, agreed to ac- 
company Bjrasovski to the United States to find 
and examme Adele Ravich and her husband. 

In New York they met with ready support on 
the part of the American Jewish Committee. Mr. 
Herman Bernstem, at that time secretary of this 
Committee, guided them in their work and dis- 
played great energy and devotion to this cause. 

It is to be regretted, however, that neither of 
the two clues was to furnish any positive results. 
Belozerova categorically declined to furnish any 
testimony whatsoever regarding the murder of 
Yushchinski, claiming total ignorance of the affair. 
As for the Ravich couple, whom Dashevski and 
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Krasovski finally succeeded in locating in a small 
American village, they gave some highly interest- 
ing testimony, tending to confirm the fact that 
Vera Cheheriak had taken part in the murder, but 
there was not in this testimony any new circum- 
stance which is required by law before an appeal 
for a re-opening of a case may be made. After 
the return of Dashevski and Krasovski from the 
United States, bringing with them the affidavits 
of the Kavich couple oflScially certified in accord- 
ance with American law, I held a special conference 
with Fenenko about these docmnents. Alas! We 
had to admit that in these affidavits were given only 
new proofs^ but no new circumstances. 

The war pushed into the background ever 3 rthing 
not immediately connected with it, and a new chap- 
ter of history began. In place of the calumny 
about the Jews using Christian blood for their 
ritual we were now accused of lack of patriotism, 
espionage, defeatist views, sympathizing with the 
enemy, and similar sins. Very many Jews perished 
entirely innocently as victims of this wartune 
calumny. Demmciation by the first best good-for- 
nothing would be sufficient for a death sentence. 
On this ground there could not help thriving luxu- 
riantly all manner of blackmail, extortions of money 
from the Jews on pain of denunciation as spies, 
profiteers, etc. 

All these fresh horrors and calamities of Russian 
Jewry continued imabated until the outbreak of 
the revolution of 1917. 

At ihe end of March, 1917, three years after the 
decision of the Kiev Supreme Coinrt to exclude 
me from the profession, I was at last able to file 
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an appeal with the Supreme Court of the Russian 
Republic (the Senate) . My case was heard by the 
joiat session of the First and Appellate Divisions 
of the Senate on May 20 and 27. Among the mem- 
bers of this session there was not one who had been 
appointed a Senator after the revolution. Every 
one of them was the same old member of the Senate 
who had been there under the Tsar’s regime and 
lived through the Shcheglovitov period. Now, 
however, they were free from the pressure of the 
Tsar’s regime and the dominance of Shcheglovitov, 
and could follow the dictates of their conscience. 

My case was reviewed by that distinguished 
jurist. Senator Petropavlovski, and the conclusion 
was formulated by the Chief Attorney of the Su- 
preme Court, (“Oberprokuror”), Senator Reinke. 

On this occasion the judgment of my actions 
was turned into a judgment of the actions of the 
Kiev prosecutiog authorities and the Kiev Supreme 
Court. The Senate held that in my case there had 
been tolerated not only irregularities, but mardfest 
perversions of justice punishable under the criminal 
code 1 In view of these facts explanations were de- 
manded from the prosecutor and the Supreme 
Court in Kiev. There noas to he a trial of those vdJio 
had tried and convicted me. This trial, however, 
was never to be, as the ensumg revolutionary tur- 
moil soon drove Russia into the maelstrom of an- 
archy and chaos. And with the advent of the Bol- 
sheviki the “bourgeois justice” and the Sena,te 
which stood at its head were entirely repudiated and 
liquidated. 

The second part of the decision of the Senate was 
devoted to a careful review and appraisal of my 
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actions in investigating the Yushchinski murder. 
The Senate held that my interest in this case, “in 
which the question of ritual murder was involved, 
thus casting a slur upon the whole J ewish nation,” 
was “perfectly natural.” My activity, in the opin- 
ion of the Senate, could proceed only “from the 
best motives, to get at the bottom of the case and 
remove the blot of shame from his native race.” 
The Senate furthermore handed down its authori- 
tative opinion to the efPect that the undertaking of 
such a private investigation was entirely lawfxil and 
permissible for any attorney at law in general, and 
counsel for the defense in particular. In view of 
all these circumstances the Senate fmmd that there 
had been nothing reprehensible in my actions and it 
dismissed my case on the ground that there was no 
cause whatever for it. 

My rights were thus restored. But I was not 
destined to resume my legal practice again within 
the next few years. . . . 

In the beginning of 1918 the Provisional Ukrain- 
ian Parliament, the so-called “Central Rada,” chose 
the first “Ukrainian General Court,” the highest 
court of appeals, corresponding, as far as its object 
was concerned, to the former Russian Senate and 
with its jurisdiction covering Ukraine. Soon after 
this comt was renamed, on the pattern of the former 
Russian Senate, the “Senate.” To the honor of the 
Central Rada it should be stated that among its 
first choices for this distinguished body were those 
members of the Kiev Circuit Court and Kiev 
Supreme Court who had had the manhood to go 
against the dictates of Shcheglovitov in the Beiliss 
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case. I also was honored by being chosen by the 
Central Rada a member of this highest coiui:. 

We then intended to re-open the Yushchinski 
investigation as soon as possible, but events were 
marching with a swiftness fairly staggering ! In the 
fall of 1918 occurred the uprising against the Het- 
man’s regime, and he had to give way to the Ukrain- 
ian Directory. But in the beginning of February, 
1919, Kiev was already captured by the BolsheviM. 
I happened to be in Odessa at that time. From that 
city I went to Paris, destined to become — perhaps 
for a long time — ^an emigre and a wanderer. 

After I had left Ukraine, I read in the papers in 
the fall of 1919 if I am not mistaken, a report 
about the Bolsheviki having shot Vera Cheberiak 
in Kiev. I regret to be unable to furnish exact 
data regarding the circumstances which could have 
prompted this decision to execute the woman who 
guarded all the secrets of Andrew Yushchinski’s 
mmder. Later, while already in New York, in 
December, 1922, I learned again from the news- 
papers that a similar fate, i.e. shooting, had over- 
taken the brother of Vera Cheberiak, Peter Singai- 
evski. Judgment ought to be withheld as to these 
two acts of Bolshevist “short shrift” until it will be 
possible to investigate carefully aU the circmn- 
stances which accompanied these executions. 

As regards the attitude of the Bolsheviki in gen- 
eral toward the Yushchinski rnm’der case, there 
could be no doubt, of course, a priori, that they were 
perfectly willing to expose, if possible, all the 
secrets of the Beiliss case, in so far as it served to 
illustrate the abuses and injustice of the old regime. 
Wherever it is a question of condemning the old 
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Itmsian regime ^ the Bolsheviki, needless to say, are 
above reproach. I regret to say, however, that I 
have no data in my possession at present to show 
what has actually been accomplished by the Bolshe- 
vik!, if anything, in solving all the mysteries of the 
Yushchinski murder case. All my information on 
this score is confined to what has been told me by 
Attorney Vilenski when we met in Berlin in 1921. 
I then learned that, when the Bolsheviki took Kiev 
in 1919, they asked Vilenski to assist them in an 
attempt to solve the whole mystery and to bring the 
murderers of Yushchinski to justice. Vilenski, it 
goes without saying, expressed his readiness to take 
part in this important and necessary work. Soon, 
however, some more urgent business compelled the 
Bolsheviki to postpone this imdertaking. Later, 
again, without consulting Vilenski and without any 
knowledge on his part, the Bolsheviki shot Vera 
Cheberiak. Soon afterwards Vilenski left B-ussia 
and took up his residence in Berlin. At this junc- 
ture the story breaks off. 

In summing up these reminiscences of my part 
in the Beiliss drama, I can state with a clear con- 
science that the private investigation in the case of 
the Yushchinski minder, an investigation in which 
I had to play the leading and responsible part, 
yielded most important results in throwing light 
upon this ghastly crime. All the pamful experi- 
ences and vicissitudes which feU to my lot, as the 
price I had to pay for my efforts in this case, are 
compensated by the realization that these efforts 
brought many a dark chapter of that case to light. 

Even though Brazul-Brushkovski may at first 
have followed the wrong clues, his work neverthe- 
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less brought us later on upon the right track. Had 
it not been for that trip to Kharkov, for the publica- 
tion of the Cheberiak version about the guilt of 
Mifle, and the other tangible results of that trip, 
the Beiliss case would have been tried in accordance 
with the original indictment. Vera Cheberiak would 
have appeared before the court as a “woman of un- 
stained character.” We should have been without 
the evidence gathered by Krasovski. We would not 
even have suspected what an important witness for 
the defense Police Lieutenant Kirichenko was to 
be. Nor would we have had a basis for those bril- 
liant newspaper attacks of the late Pikhno and 
Shulgin on the Sheheglovitov and Chaplinski brand 
of justice. 

To our greatest regret we must say that the 
persons who stood at the head of the Jewish com- 
munity of Kiev at that period did not show suffi- 
cient courage in pushing the case. All my appeals 
that a large amount of money be collected and set 
aside as a reward, to be advertised far and wide, for 
the discovery of the actual murderers, remained as 
a voice crying in the wilderness. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Beiliss commission were fearful lest 
such “meddling” in the investigation of the crime 
should only provoke new calamities and persecu- 
tions of the Jews. Intimidated by the general state 
of oppression and outlawry in which we lived in 
Tsarist Russia, the members of om commission 
did not even dare to insist upon the most elementary 
right of the hmnan being, sanctioned through all 
the ages — ^the right of self-defense. They did not 
consider that this was not a question merely of the 
conviction or acquittal of Beiliss, but of the “shame- 
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ful accusation of his native race,” as the Senate had 
expressed it in its decision on my case. No experts 
and scholars of the Jewish religion, and no argu- 
ment of counsel for the defense at the trial were 
able to remove this blot completely. It could easily 
have been foretold that there would he f oxmd by the 
prosecution plenty of such men as Pranaitis, 
Sikorski, Shmakov and Zamyslovski. . . . Had 
Beiliss even been acquitted upon trial according to 
the original act of accusation, it would not have 
prevented the Jewish race from being left “xmder 
suspicion.” 

The only thing that might have served as a con- 
vincing answer to this abominable charge would 
have been the fullest exposure of the crime. This 
was the object toward which every effort ought to 
have been directed. This is what that splendid 
magistrate, Fenenko, considered to be the duty of 
Jewry in that case, and also such an experienced 
Jewish public leader as Sliozberg and a host of 
other Jewish leaders in Petrograd, Moscow and 
aU over Russia, outside of Kiev. Here, the local 
Jewish representatives were afraid to wage open 
war on Shcheglovitov and Chaplmski. 

My single-handedness in this fight, as well as 
lack of the necessary funds for me to push the in- 
vestigation, were responsible for the fact that we 
failed to have Vera Cheberiak and her confederates 
brought before the bar of justice as the slayers of 
Andrew Yushchinski. It is sufl&cient to point out 
that, after Krasovski and his family had been 
utterly ruined through persecution, imprisonment 
and other calamities they had to suffer for their 
assistance to our cause, the representatives of Kiev 
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Jewry did not even after the conclusion of the Bei- 
liss ease have the courage to offer him some material 
assistance! Generally speaking, all such worries, 
involving not only real but even merely imaginary 
personal risk, were graciously left exclusively to 
myself. . . . 

Viewed in a purely formal sense, the commission 
was right, to be sure. It had not asked me to invite 
Krasovski to help with our investigation. It had 
from the outset concentrated all its efforts on the 
official defense of Beiliss at the trial only, and it is 
only fair to say that it accomplished a great deal 
in this respect. It is true, when the late Pikhno had 
published in his paper the facts obtained in the 
Krasovski investigation the commission, as well as 
the representatives of the Jewish and progressive 
Gentile population of the city, expressed their im- 
mense satisfaction with these successful results of 
the private investigation. But later, when it was 
found that Shcheglovitov did not want to indict 
Vera Cheberiak and her crew for the murder of 
Yushchinski, and when Beiliss was indicted, the 
commission reverted to its original viewpoint of 
passivity as regards the private investigation. “Vic- 
tors are not judged,” as the saying goes, and as for 
the vanquished, well — ^they have no followers. . . . 

When, xmder the cross-fire of Israel’s foes, I had 
to offer my testimony at the trial, and later on, 
when I myself was tried before the Kiev Circuit 
and Supreme Coiui:s, I derived a great deal of satis- 
faction from the realization that I was the only one 
to render an accoxmting for all my actions and steps 
in the Beiliss case. And my colleagues of the com- 
mission thus remained unscathed and free from the 
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persecution of foes, as well as from the criticism of 
friends. . . . 

With a feeling of profoxmd satisfaction and 
genuine pride I accepted the one as well as the 
other. The consciousness of having done my duty 
to the best of my ability afforded me consolation 
during those sad days when even among the J ews, 
especially in Kiev, there were heard reproaches be- 
cause of the very fact that I had carried on a private 
investigation. At that time, however, I was not in 
a position, of course, to offer exhaustive explana- 
tions about my actions, about the part played by 
Fenenko, etc. 

To-day my explanations can no longer harm any- 
body. I have decided, therefore, to teU the true 
story of that investigation in these pages and 
to leave it to the judgment of Israel. 

As for my own part in this investigation, I am 
prepared to plead guilty only to having been un- 
able, because of the limitations of human strength 
and lack of effective support by the Jews of Kiev, 
to carry out in full measure, i.e., bring to a consum- 
mation, the difficult task that had fallen to my lot. 
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DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF RUSSIA IN 
THE CASE OF ARNOLD D. MARGOLIN 

' * ’ if 

The Senate (i.e., the highest court of Russia), at its session 
of May 20/ 1917, set aside the verdict of the Kiev Supreme 
tJourt in the disciplinary trial of A. D. Margolin, as an out- 
growth of the Beiliss case. 

The first part of the Senate decision reviews the formal vio- 
lations of the law which had been admitted in the case against 
Margolin. In view of these violations of the law regarding 
legal jurisdiction, terms, etc., and because of an essential mis- 
carriage of justice, the Senate ordered the Circuit and Su- 
preme Courts of Bliev to submit explanations. 

The second part of the Senate decision deals with the sub- 
stance of the charges brought against A. D. Margolin. It 
reads : 

**The continuation of this case and its transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Petrograd Bar Association would serve no purpose in view 
of the fact that the Senate, having examined the circumstances sur- 
rounding the actions charged against Margolin by the Circuit and 
Supreme Courts, has arrived at the conclusion that there is not a 
single element of reprehensibility in these actions. 

“The charge that Margolin had attempted to persuade Vera 
Cheberiak to assume, for a monetary consideration, the responsibility 
for the murder of Yushchinski, is not only not substantiated by the 
evidence in the case, but, on the contrary, absolutely refuted, because 
the statements of Vera Cheberiak to this effect, after a sufficient 
measure of light has been thrown upon her moral character in con- 
nection with the Yushchinski case, are not only untrustworthy, but 
positively refuted by the testimony of witnesses and the explanations 
of Margolin himself, agreeing with all the circumstances in the case. 

“The Circuit Court, in its decision of December 7, 1913, merely 
expresses a ‘surmise’ that the object of Margolin’s interviews with 
Cheberiak must have been an attempt to shift the responsibility from 
Mendel Beiliss and to destroy the version of the ritual character of 
the murder of Yushchinski, and that Margolin had already at the 
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time of these interviews intended to act as counsel for the defense 
of Beiliss. In accordance with previous decisions of the Senate^ 
however, the basing of a verdict or decision — ^were it even only in 
disciplinary cases — ^upon mere surmises, instead of positively estab- 
lished fact, as demanded by Article 766 of the Statutes on Criminal 
Procedure, cannot be tolerated and constitutes a flagrant violation of 
the law (see decision of joint session of Appellate Divisions, 1882, 
No. 88, and of joint session of the First and Appellate Divisions, 
February 13, 1916, No. 159). Not less of a violation of the law is 
seen in the decision of the Kiev Supreme Court of March 22, 1914, 
which regards as indubitable evidence the circumstance that Mar- 
golin’s interviews with Vera Cheberiak, according to the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of December 7, 1913, were supposed to have con- 
sisted duefly in attempts to bribe Cheberiak to give false testimony 
to the judicial authorities. There is no such categorical statement 
in that decision of the Circuit Court, and the Supreme Court has in 
this case admitted an obvious perversion of the actual facts. 

“As regards the interviews of Margolin and Cheberiak, which 
actually did take place in the manner described and confirmed by 
the explanations of Margolin and the testimony of witnesses, they do 
not constitute anything reprehensible on the part of Margolin in his 
capacity of attorney at law, nor do they represent a violation of his 
professional duties. If Margolin, in his capacity as a public leader 
and, especially, as a prominent representative of the Jewish com- 
munity, betrayed an interest in the case of the Yushchinski murder, 
in which the question of the ritual character of the murder was 
involved, casting a slur upon the entire J ewish nation, it was perfectly 
natural and could come only from the best motives, i.e., to get at the 
bottom of the case and remove the blot of shame from his native 
race. In itself, the undertaking of such a private investigation, aim- 
ing to elucidate all the facts in a case and to collect the evidence 
required for that purpose, cannot be regarded as an act of repre- 
hensible character for an attorney at law (irrespective of whether 
he acted at that time as counsel for the defense or not), unless the 
unlawful object of such investigation has been proven. But Mar- 
golin, in holding his interviews with Vera Cheberiak in the manner 
in which they have been revealed by the evidence in the case, has 
committed no act that could prejudice the public trust in his integ- 
rity; and should he even have acted in this case as counsel for the 
defense of Beiliss; his actions, being devoted to the protection of the 
interests of the defendant in his charge, and containing nothing in 
themselves that would be contrary to law, are free from all elements 
of reprehensibility. 

“The Senate; therefore, orders to set aside the decisions of the 
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joint session of the departments of the Kiev Supreme Court of March 
2 % 1914), and of the joint session of the divisions of the Kiev Circuit 
Court of December 7, 1913, and to discontinue the case of attorney 
at law Margolin; an ukase to this effect to be sent, together with 
the return of the case, in two volumes, to the Kiev Supreme Court,” 

Pra*oo, No. 17, 1917, Petrograd, 
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CHAPTER XII 


ABOAED SHIP WITH COLTIMBUS 

It was an Irish wit, Oscar Wilde, who once said 
of America that “her youth is her oldest tradition.” 
That was several decades before scientists de- 
ciphered a Maya calendar in Yucatan which dates 
back more than three centuries before the Christian 
era, and assured us that the Maya astronomers took 
carefully into accqunt the theory of “relativity” 
that was rediscovered in Europe a few years ago. 

With a further development of archeological re- 
search in Mexico and adjoining regions Americans 
will doubtless acquire an entirely new sense of their 
continent as the seat of civilizations which floiuished 
as long ago as the most ancient cities and empires 
of the Old World. One effect of this may be to 
make Americans more conscious of how recently 
they came upon a well worn stage of human activity. 

Meanwhile there are three groups of foreign- 
horn Americans and their descendants who take a 
natural and lively interest in associating their an- 
cestors with the discovery of this continent by 
Europeans within the period of authentic history. 
Italians, for example, have little need to argue that 
Christopher Columbus first sailed from Europe to 
the West Indies, showing the way across trackless 
seas for all of the Old World to follow. Public 
opinion has also gone far toward accepting the data 
which indicates that Leif Ericson came upon the 
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shores of temperate America in the year 1000 and 
made his discovery known to fellow Norsemen in 
Greenland. Most recently on the list of contem- 
poraries who actively identify their ancestral stock 
with the first days of American history are the 
Jews. 

Luis de Santangel, favorite of King Ferdinand 
and head of Spain’s financial system, was most 
prominent amongst those who strove to have the 
Spanish monarchs facilitate the first voyage of 
Columbus. Tragically enough while 300,000 Jews 
were expelled from the country in this same 
year 1492 and many of his own relatives slain or 
despoiled of their property, Luis de Santangel con- 
tinued his influence with the king and gave from 
his private pxnse to equip the little fleet that Colum- 
bus captained. There were aboard the three little 
ships many Maranos, as Spaniards of Jewish 
origin were called. Some of them were doubtless 
attracted by the great adventure impending, while 
others saw in the voyage a way to escape from re- 
ligious persecution at home. One of these Jews 
was Luis de Tares, a master of many languages 
whom Columbus invited to act as his chief inter- 
preter. Another was Rodrigo Sanchez, as also were 
the two physicians, Bernal and Marco. Luis de 
Tares is said to have been the first to come ashore 
when land was reached in the West Indies. The 
same man is credited with having first observed the 
use made of tobacco by the native Americans. 

It is interesting to reflect that the Jewish immi- 
grants of the present generation should be cultivat- 
ing the same weed in the Connecticut valley and 
elsewhere in the Uiiited States on Jewish farms. 



CHAPTER XIII 


BACK TO THE BLOW 

Seventy-eibe thousand Jewish immigrants and 
their families are engaged at tilling the soil of the 
United States. While the extent of their agricul- 
tural and pastoral operations is still small in com- 
parison with those days when the tribes of Israel 
and Judah tended their flocks and gleaned yearly 
harvests from the plains and hillsides of Aaia 
Minor, this movement of an ancient people hack to 
the soil has already embraced 1,000,000 American 
acres with a land and equipment value of something 
like $100,000,000. 

To tmderstand the scope and meaning of this 
achievement it must be kept in mind that these new 
farmers came to the United States from countries 
in Eastern Emope where prejudice and peresecu- 
tion have for many generations forbidden the Jew 
not only to own land, hut even to dwell in rural 
districts. These immigrant farmers return to the 
soil after a lapse of centuries during which aU the 
power of mistaken governments was exerted to 
divorce the race from everything pertaining to 
agriculture. 

During the year 1922 the Jewish Agricultural 
Society was appealed to by 1,160 persons who 
wished to turn away from commerce and the pro- 
fessions and join the oldest calling known to man. 
Through the same agency 104 of these applicants 
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concluded the purchase of farms; loans were ar- 
ranged for 34 others, and the rest were given expert 
advice in how to proceed toward the realization of 
their desires. Merchants, manufacturers, wage 
earners, ex-soldiers — persons from every strata of 
urban society — comprised the total of those who 
came to the Society for assistance. 

Of the 17,000 Jews engaged in farming in New 
York State, those in the southeastern districts of 
Ulster, Sullivan and Delaware coxmties appear to 
favor specialization in poultry, dairy produce and 
vegetables. In the central counties dairy products 
and alfalfa receive most attention, while in the 
western counties wheat growing, fruit culture and 
general cropping are common. Poultry is given as 
the main concern of those in Rockland County. 

Connecticut and New Jersey are said to contain 
some 9,000 Jewish farmers, of whom slightly more 
than half are in the first named state. Tobacco 
growing, poultry and dairy products are favorites 
among those in Connecticut, with the Jersey 
farmers substituting fruit and vegetables for to- 
bacco. Of the much smaller number of Jews given 
to farming in Massachusetts, those in the eastern 
counties specialize in dairy products, poultry and 
vegetables, to which those elsewhere in the State 
sometimes add tobacco. Among mid-western 
States, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin have 
the largest ntunbers of Jews on the land, with Cali- 
fornia leading in the Far West. 

J ewish farmers, east and west, were among the 
first to attempt co-operative selling of crops and 
purchase of supplies, and to organize cooperative 
credit unions. Only recently, following the spread 
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of the cooperative idea among farmers generally, 
have the Jevp's abandoned their own organizations 
and joined with various countryvnde cooperative 
enterprises, affiliated with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society serves as a 
regulating agency in the present drift of J ews to- 
ward the land. Its headquarters are in New York 
City, and branch offices are maintained in Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and EUenville, N. Y. The society 
publishes a monthly journal, known as “The Jewish 
Farmer,” which contains not only general informa- 
tion of value to farmers, but offers something like 
a preparatory course to prospective farmers by 
giving its readers a true perspective of and rational 
outlook upon the business of farming. 

Discussing the economic crisis which overtook 
farming in 1922, and its particular effect upon 
Jews in agriculture, the Society’s report for the 
year states: 

“As a class, Jewish farmers have hardly been 
long enough established on American soil to come 
through so critical a period with poise and equi- 
librium. Yet, despite a few defections, an individual 
failure here and there, the movement in general has 
suffered no setback. The Jew is inured to privation 
and hardship. Ruthless fate has accustomed him to 
a bitter struggle for existence. It is just this 
familiarity with the stern realities of life that has 
enabled the Jewish farmer to pull through these 
trying times.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHEEE JEmSBC UETTEES THKIVE 

While the Jewish immigrant population of New 
York has settled throughout Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Brooklyn, and there are s37nagogues in every 
part of the city, there is only one center of Jewish 
literary life. This is bounded by East Broadway, 
the Bowery, Canal and Grand Streets. 

Jewish literary men, dramatists, journalists, ar- 
tists of all sorts, crowd the famous hut nameless 
restaurant at 141 Canal Street. Situated a few 
minutes’ walk from the chief Yiddish newspapers, 
this restaurant is frequented at aU hours of the day 
by representatives of the Jewish literary world. 
Here one often finds members of the editorial staffs 
of the various papers and periodicals, social 
workers, poets and organization leaders. They 
gather daily to exchange views, to discuss various 
problems of the day, both political and social, topics 
of general and special Jewish interest. 

Thanks to this daily contact, the Jewish publi- 
cists in New York, despite their naturally diverse 
political views and tendencies, rub elbows and lose 
some of their angularities. In this resort, one may 
hear all the gossip about the intimate lives of the 
East Side writers. Those who still have to make 
their fame, as well as the old celebrities who are now 
in decline,' do not patronize this popular restaurant, 
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but gather to dine and fraternize in a more modest 
setting on East Broadway. 

The biggest collection of Yiddish books on sale 
is to be found, perhaps, at the well known Maisel 
Book Store, founded 30 years ago. Yiddish is ihe 
language spoken and read by unassimilated Jewish 
masses in the United States as well as in Eastern 
Europe. Of comparatively recent origin, histori- 
cally, it is today the vehicle of an extensive and 
fast growing literature. Hebrew continues the 
language of religious services, but, despite its highly 
developed modem literature, and its use in con- 
versation by some groups of intellectuals, it is not 
employed in everyday life anywhere outside of 
Palestine and some other oriental coimtries. 

A glance through the list of books m Yiddish 
compiled by Miss Jennie Meyerowitz, librarian 
(Library Journal, April 15, 1923), conveys an 
idea of the large number of works published dim- 
ing the 20 years representing the development of 
Yiddish literatime. The greatest demand still is 
for the works of the famous folk- writer and humor- 
ist, the late Sholom Alechem. As a general rule, 
the works of the most popular Yiddish writers (not 
excepting even Peretz, Reisen and Sholom Asch) 
are printed in comparatively small editions — ^from 
one to five thousand copies. 

Am ong the aids to American assimilation printed 
in Yiddish is the “Constitution of the United 
States” (translated by R. Fink and bound together 
with his “American Citizen”). Important works 
on the history of the United States are those of A. 
Thomas, translated, and the original Yiddish works 
of A. Cahan, Philip Elrantz and Hillel Rogoff. 
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There is also in Yiddish a book on civics by H. 
B-ogoff, entitled “How America Is Governed.” 
“The History of the Jews in America” is the title 
of a scholarly and interesting work by P. Wiernik, 
The same subject is also treated by George Cohen 
in his “The Jews in the Making of America,” being 
a contribution to the Knights of Columbus Racial 
Contribution Series. 

Within the last two decades some of the best 
works of the world’s greatest writers have been 
rendered into Yiddish. Among these are the works 
of Shakespeare and Cervantes, Moliere, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and Victor Hugo. There are also 
translations into Yiddish of the philosophical and 
scientific works of Spinoza, John Stuart Mills, 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, P. Prudhon, Karl Marx 
and Dassalle. The works of Nietzsche and other 
modern philosophers are also represented. The 
list of fiction includes such famous works and 
authors as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Jules Verne, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde, Kip- 
ling and Jack London. From the French, the works 
of Flaubert, Dumas, Eugene Sue, Daudet, Zola, 
Maupassant, Anatole France, Mirbeau and other 
celebrities are now available in Yiddish translations. 
Scandinavian literature is representd by transla- 
tions of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Ibsen, Hamsun; 
German, by Schiller, Heine, Goethe, Auerbach, 
Hauptmann, Kellermann, Schnitzler, Wassermann 
and others. The Italian D’Annunzio and the East 
Indian Tagore are also to be had. 

It is needless to say that the more popular Rus- 
sian authors are well represented in Yiddish trans- 
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lations. Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Tchekhov 
and Artzybashev are the most read among them. 
Of Polish authors available in Yiddish are Sienke- 
wicz, Orzeskowa, Przybyszewsky. Vinnichenko, 
the prominent Ukrainian writer, can also be had in 
Yiddish. 

The greatest demand for books in Yiddish was 
observable during the War, when high wages en- 
abled the workers to buy what they craved. The 
post-war lowering of wages and recent decrease in 
immigration have checked these sales somewhat. 
The Library of Congress in Washington has a 
Jewish department, where there are collected about 

17.000 books in Hebrew and about 3,000 books in 
Yiddish. Dr. Israel Schapiro is the chief of this 
department. There is also a special Jewish division 
in the New York Public Library, headed by Dr. 
Joshua Bloch, a man of authority in the Jewish 
field. The latter contains a collection of about 

40.000 books in all languages, nearly half of which 
are in Hebrew and Yiddish. It boasts of having 
the richest collection of Jewish periodicals to be 
foxmd anywhere. We must also mention the late 
L. Freidus, who did so much to develop the Jewish 
Division of the New York Public Library. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE YIDDISH THEATBE 

One who seeks the origin of the Yiddish theatre 
must go back as far as the Middle Ages, when vari- 
ous popular mystery plays were produced on cer- 
tain holidays in the primitive Yiddish speech then 
used by the Jewish masses. These productions 
were often of the same type as the mystery plays 
commonly shown on the Christian stage during the 
same period. 

The modern Yiddish theatre, however, is only 
about fifty years old. It took form in the southern 
part of what was then the Russian Empire, and 
it was due mainly to the rare talent and enterprise 
of Abraham Goldfaden. Goldfaden was not only 
a playwright but a composer and author as well. 
He wrote dramas, comedies and operettas, both 
text and music, and then participated in their stage 
presentation. Yet Tsarist Russia gave no en- 
couragement to the development of the Yiddish 
theatre. Goldfaden was hampered at every turn 
by local authorities hostile to his enterprise, imtil 
he finally emigrated from Russia and, after a short 
sojourn in Rumania, came to the United States. 
He arrived in America some forty years ago, when 
the first considerable number of Jewish refugees 
from persecution in Eastern Europe made their 
appearance in this coimtry. 

Lack of material resomces and the time required 
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for the new Jewish immigrants sufficiently to in- 
crease in number and interest themselves in Yiddish 
drama brought to Goldfaden many years of initial 
hardship and disappointment in the New World. It 
was only after a prolonged struggle and many 
costly failures that he and those who shared his 
faith were able to foimd the modern Yiddish 
theatre and make it the great factor which it has 
become in the cultural life of American Jews. 

Flourishing examples of the Yiddish playhouse 
may be foxmd today in nearly every American 
center where the Jewish population is large enough 
to warrant one, such as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. As might be supposed, the 
best and most numerous theatres are situated in 
New York. Several of these institutions, like the 
National, Thomashefsky and Kessler theatres, are 
located in the downtown sections of Second Avenue, 
Houston Street and Second Street. Others will 
be found on the Bowery near Delancey and 
Houston Streets, in Harlem, in the Bronx and in 
Brooklyn. Some of the best drama has been pro- 
duced at the Yiddish Art Theatre in Madison 
Square, at the Irving Place Theatre, and at the 
New Thomashefsky Theatre on upper Broadway. 

It is of interest to know that the Yiddish stage 
in America has not only produced many Jewish 
artists but has drawn to itself a number of non- 
Jewish players who made a special study of the 
Yiddish language and are now classed as favorites 
with their new audiences. On the other hand many 
Jewish artists, of whom Bertha Kalisch, Ben Ami 
and Moskowitz are examples, shone first in the 
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Yiddish theatres before they became known as stars 
of the English language stage. 

With so many theatres of this type in operation 
during a large part of the year, it is natural to find 
here are a number of playwrights who work ex- 
clusively for the Yiddish stage. Their work por- 
trays both Jewish and non- Jewish life and depicts 
the social and political customs and institutions of 
various countries. In its earher forms it was in- 
evitable that the Yiddish drama should concern 
itself very largely with Jewish life in the far away 
environment of Russia, Rumania and other princi- 
pal sources of Jewish immigration. At that time 
and stiU later the adventurous experiences of newly 
arrived immigrants in America formed a common 
theme of Yiddish plays. It often happened that the 
action began in Ukraine, Lithuania or some other 
part of the “Pale of Settlement” in old Russia, 
only to find its climax and conclusion in the land 
of promise on this side of the Atlantic. 

During the past two decades, however, such a 
marked change has come over the Yiddish stage 
that its plays have virtually abandoned the old 
hackgroimd and may he said to deal with American 
scenes and themes almost exclusively. In these 
modern plays an audience sees depicted the inter- 
course in this country between older and newer 
immigrants, between the foreign-born and the 
native-born Jews, with their differences in manner, 
custom, psychology and even in speech, dramati- 
cally revealed. The American-born Jews portrayed 
in this way are nearly always seen as ardent patriots 
for whom the United States is not only the land of 
promise hut their own coxmtry. Patriotic songs 
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and characteristic American dances are frequently 
incorporated in dramas and comedies and the na- 
tional colors displayed upon every appropriate oc- 
casion. Pathos and humor are often nicely bal- 
anced in plays which depict the swift strides in 
assimilation taken by Jews in America and the 
unavoidable clashes of taste land outlook which 
occur between the older and yoimger generations. 

In addition to stage pictures of life in this 
country as it particularly affects the Jewish popula- 
tion, many of the Yiddish plays raise problems of 
universal human application; some are philosophical 
in concept and treatment. The best of English, 
German, and Russian plays have been translated 
into Yiddish and are an essential part of the cur- 
rent repertoire of these theatres. The works of 
Shakespeare, Lessing, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Tchekhov 
and Andreev are among the standard drama fre- 
quently produced on the Yiddish stage in America. 



CHAPTER XVI 


iTETT ATVrKTtT CAyr ATHUETES 

TVbcixe stiU in a glow of enthusiasm created by the 
spectacle of Benny Leonard and Lew Tendler con- 
tending for Championship honors in a prize fight, 
a writer in the New York Sun and Globe recently 
said, “It is in the prize ring that the Jew has shown 
himself at his best.” If that statement from a rep- 
resentative American newspaper ever finds its way 
back to the lands in Eastern Europe from which 
Jews have mainly come to the United States during 
the past quarter century, it wiU create there the 
greatest astonishment. 

There is nothing magical, however, in this trans- 
formation of a people from the poorest types of 
physical development to a place of equal rank in 
the athletic world. The oldest practice of mankind 
is to do and become what custom directs and 
circumstance permits. Custom and circumstance 
east of Danzig for many generations forbade the 
Jew to stretch his muscles and expand his chest. 
Law, ukase and decree denied his access to green 
fields and forests, drove him into the crowded alleys 
of the “Pale of Settlement,” diverted his mind to 
religious broodings and filled his soul with bound- 
less contempt for physical force, and for those who 
exercise it. So it came about that if any lad, fol- 
lowing his religious confirmation at the age of thir- 
teen, retained a normal interest in play, he was 
looked upon as frivolous or defective. 
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Jews who escaped from that atmosphere of 
medieval cruelty and suffocation and made their 
way to America very soon learned that custom and 
circumstance were completely reversed for them 
on this side of the ocean. They found themselves 
in a land where labor in any field and vigorous play 
in every field is expected of all the inhabitants — 
where those who stand aside with ears closed to the 
invitation to do as others do form the only castes 
that the nation recognizes. 

It was not for the first of the refugees, their 
nerves still taut with inherited distrust and their 
habits cast in molds of tyrannous social repression, 
to take a place at one swift bound in the front rank 
of American athletics. The old cults of pure reason 
and religion still held them tight as pursuits more 
worthy and secure than any others in a treacherous 
world. But if the first arrivals drew off in be- 
wildered distrust from American baseball, football, 
boxing, rowing and cinderpath contests, their chil- 
dren did not. This world of sport, in which the 
foul blow is an outlaw and strict merit is enthroned, 
appealed to the yotmg Jew immediately. His 
father, he might suspect, suffered by never having 
known it. Here, the son would take his place and 
prove his worth. 

The result of that decision is that twenty-five 
years after the first big migration of this people 
from the lands of worst oppression to the land of 
greatest freedom, the Jewish name alternates with 
the Irish, German, Italian, British, Greek and other 
racial names in the changing list of champions in 
American physical prowess. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE YIDDISH PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The necessity of disseminating among the Gen- 
tiles reliable information concerning the Jews is a 
generally recognized truism of the Jewish press. 
The struggle with prejudice and calumny spread 
by evil-minded agitators among the ignorant masses 
must be directed chiefly against this ignorance on 
the part of the novr Jewish population throughout 
the world. 

First, however, we Jews ourselves must know the 
actual facts of our existence. The scarcity of re- 
liable information and correct data as to our life in 
the different coxmtries of the diaspora often leads 
us to fallacious conclusions and erroneous judg- 
ments, with the result that we very frequently take 
steps which prove fatal and irreparable. 

One of the most striking examples of our own 
ignorance is the impression current among a great 
many Jews that almost the entire Yiddish press in 
the United States is of an extreme, radical tend- 
ency, with a marked preference and sympathy for 
the Communist Soviet regime which now rules most 
of the territory of the former Russian Empire. 
This notion, like so many others, we have borrowed 
from the Gentiles, true to the law of minority as- 
similation by the majority of the population in each 
particular country. 

The fact is that the Jews of Russia, Ukraine, 
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Crimea, the Caucasus, and White Russia, are de- 
prived of the opportunity to read Yiddish news- 
papers published abroad, since they are isolated be- 
hind the walls of the Soviet “paradise” and shut oflf 
from all printed matter which appears outside that 
wall. The Polish and Lithuanian Jews read mostly 
their own Yiddish papers. As regards the Jews of 
Western Europe, there are almost none who read 
the Yiddish press. This explains why these Jews, 
having no rehahle information about the actual 
condition and nature of the Yiddish press in the 
United States, form their opinions about this press 
on the basis of general rumor. The origin of such 
rumor is very dark. Mostly it is fabricated by the 
anti-Semites of all co\mtries, who stand united in 
calumniating the Jews and charging them with 
every imaginable vice and crime, real and fictitious, 
but more particularly with the responsibility for 
having created and supporting Bolshevism, as a 
means of seizing the power and ruling throughout 
the world. 

But even among American Jews, especially those 
who do not read the Yiddish papers, this prejudice 
against the alleged extremism of the Yiddish press 
has become very firmly rooted. The only American 
Jews who do have really accurate information on 
this subject are those relatively few who are in 
direct contact with Yiddish journalism and litera- 
ture in one way or another. 

Closer acquaintance with the Yiddish press, and 
with the figures and statistics given in “Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual Directories,” on the circulation 
of newspapers in the United States, wiU reveal an 
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excess of periodicals of conservative and progres- 
sive tendencies over the radical press. 

There are in the United States today fourteen 
Yiddish dailies and over a score of weeklies and 
monthlies. The only Yiddish paper in the United 
States which approves and champions the platform 
and tactics of the Communist Party now ruling 
most of the territory of the former Russian Empire 
is the Freiheitj one of the five Yiddish dailies pub- 
lished in the city of New Y'ork. The influence of 
the Freiheit does not appear to be very consider- 
able. Its circulation is small when compared with 
each of the other four dailies in New York. 

The Forioard^ which is the foremost Jewish 
Socialist newspaper of the world, although radical 
in its tendency, is utterly opposed to the Russian 
Soviet regime and its practices. There is going on 
a virulent and relentless polemical duel between the 
Forward and the Freiheit. The circulation of the 
Forward is in excess of 150,000. 

The progressive Dai/ is the leading Jewish hheral 
paper. This daily, although politically indepen- 
dent, is of a general democratic tendency. Its cir- 
culation is about 70,000. 

The N aye Warheit, an illustrated daily in tabloid 
form, is the latest addition to the Y’iddish daily 
press of New York City. It is liberal in tendency, 
and its circulation is growing. 

The Jewish Morning Journal, with a circulation 
of about 90,000, is the leading Yiddish Republican 
organ in this country. The other conservative Yid- 
dish daily in New York, the Jewish Daily News, 
has a circulation of about 60,000. This paper is 
independent regarding general American politics. 
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The latest conservative Yiddish daily which re- 
cently appeared in New York City is the Light 
of Israel. 

The reader will now be able to compare for him- 
self the circulation of the Yiddish conservative and 
progressive dailies, on the one hand, with that of the 
radical dailies, on the other, in the city of New 
York. But the radical press, in turn, also has its 
differing shades of opinion. The figures we have 
just cited speak for themselves. 

The seven Yiddish dailies published out of New 
York City are as follows: 

Chicago has three Yiddish dailies, the conserva- 
tive Chicago Courier, the progressive Chicago Daily 
Press, and a special Chicago edition of the radical 
New York Forward. Of these three papers, the 
Chicago Courier has the largest circulation. 

Philadelphia has only one daily paper, the con- 
servative Jewish World. There is also one daily 
Yiddish paper in Cleveland, the progressive Jewish 
World. At Los Angeles, a new Yiddish daily has 
recently appeared, the Jewish Star. This is pub- 
lished by the same people who imtil recently were 
behind the conservative Yiddish weekly, the Jewish 
Times, in that city. In Boston appears the daily 
Jewish Leader. 

It is obvious, from the facts here cited, that the 
daily Yiddish press of the United States has a great 
preponderance of the conservative or moderately 
liberal tendency over the radical. The same holds 
true also of the weekly Yiddish organs of the press 
in this coimtry. The Amerikaner and Dos Naye 
Wort, of Boston; the Volksfreund, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; the Jewish Record, of St. Louis ; the Saturday 
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Post, of Minneapolis; the Milwaukee Wochenblatt, 
of Milwaukee, together with the Amerikaner, the 
Jewish Gazette, and the Brooklyn Brownsville 
Post, of New York, are either conservative or pro- 
gressive, and all of them are very far from being 
radical. 

The only radical Yiddish weeklies of America 
are published in the city of New York. The largest 
circulation belongs to the Gerechtigkeit (about 
48,000), published by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. This weeldy is decid- 
edly against all Communist tendencies, and con- 
demns the experiments of Russian Communism. 
The Weaker is a Socialist weekly of moderate 
“Menshevik” tendency, and outspokenly anti- 
Commtmist. And the Freie Arheiter — Stimme, 
with a tendency toward theoretical anarchist phil- 
osophy, is equally hostile to Commimism. The 
only Yiddish weeldy which shows a benevolent atti- 
tude toward Conununism is the Fortschritt, which 
is published by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union of America. 

There are in the United States about ten Yiddish 
monthlies. Most of these are of a general literary 
character, without a clearly expressed political 
tendency. The radical Freimd, published as the 
monthly organ of the Jewish Workmen’s Circle, 
has a comparatively large circulation. The best of 
all the Yiddish Socialist monthlies is the Zukv/nft, 
which has established an excellent reputation for 
the high literary qualities of its material. As re- 
gards its attitude toward the Soviet regime of 
Russia, this periodical does not hesitate to con- 
demn its negative aspects. 
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In addition to what has been said thus far, we 
ought to point out the fact that among the Jewish 
weeklies and monthlies published in English there 
is not one with a radical tendency, nor a single 
Socialist organ. 

In the face of all these facts, all assertions about 
an alleged pernicious “Communist” propaganda 
by the Jewish press of the United States fall to the 
ground. They are nothing but a stupid and ridicu- 
lous attempt at calumniation, made by a handful of 
malicious slanderers and swallowed without ques- 
tion by the ignorant and credulous masses. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE JEWISH TELEGEAPHIC AGENCY 

Founded only six years ago, the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency has already succeeded in making 
itself one of the most important and indispensable 
institutions of the Jewish national life. 

Most of the existing nations of the civilized world 
began to build their states at a time that knew 
neither railway nor telegraph. And with these 
nations, telegraphic agencies came as the apotheosis, 
as the crowning glory, so to speak, of their national 
edifice. But the Jewish people have been an ex- 
ception in this as in so many other respects. We 
have not only no such things as railways and 
telegraphs of our own, but not even a territory in 
which we form anything like a majority of the 
population. But we have om: owji telegraphic 
agency, thus beginning our national renaissance, 
our national statehood, from the end, building it, 
as it were, from the roof downward. 

It is, however, unquestionably true that an insti- 
tution such as the J. T. A. is of paramoimt im- 
portance imder the existing conditions of Jewish 
life. Binding together, as it does, with its all-em- 
bracing threads every section of Jewry dispersed 
over all parts of the globe, it becomes of especially 
great significance as a promoter of spiritual inter- 
course, through the dissemination, of information 
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concerning all the important events of Jewish life 
throughout the world. 

The J. T. A. maintains its own correspondents in 
every large center of Jewish life. These corre- 
spondents gather aU the news concerning Jewish 
interests and forward them by cable or wireless to 
the main offices of the J. T. A. in London, New 
York, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, and Jerusalem. 
Thence the news is further distributed to the press. 

More than 175 Jewish daihes and weeklies at the 
present time subscribe to the service of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, including publications in such 
far-oif places as Australia, India, China, Siberia, 
South Africa, and the Argentine Bepublic. 

The non- Jewish press likewise has now become 
accustomed to obtain its information on Jewish 
problems chiefly through the J. T. A. Both the 
New York and the London Times, the New York 
World and Evening Post, the Manchester Ghmrd- 
ian in England, the Matin and Figaro in France, 
and many other Eiu’opean and American periodi- 
cals are using the material supplied by the J. T. A. 
In this way a very serious obstacle to the normal 
existence of our extra-territorial nation in the lands 
of the diaspora has, to a certain extent, been suc- 
cessfully removed. 

It is not at all unlikely that further progress in 
wireless methods will enable us in a none too distant 
futme not only to obtain information about our 
brethren beyond the seas by radio, but also to con- 
verse with them through the ether, yes, even to see 
with our own eyes the scenes of their daily life from 
afar. Such technical progress in the transmission of 
sound and sight all over the surface of this ter- 
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restrial globe may reasonably be expected to lessen 
more and more the estranging and dividing signifi- 
cance of space and time. And the first step in the 
direction of such direct communication between 
the Jews of all countries has undoubtedly been 
made by the service offered by the J. T. A. 

The first to appreciate fully the merits of the 
J. T. A. were, of course, the Jewish newspaper- 
men and publicists. Previously, one was compelled 
to read papers of all the countries where J ews dwell, 
if one wanted to have some conception of the actual 
conditions of Jewish life throughout the world. It 
was then inevitable that Jewish news should be 
localized. To learn the details of the trials and 
tribulations of the Jews in the former Russian Em- 
pire, a person had to read regularly the periodical 
publications of that country. And as regards in- 
formation on the progress of Jewish life in South 
Africa or Australia, for example, it did not even 
begin to penetrate to other parts of the world, so 
that we Imew practically nothing about the social 
and economic life, and the customs and marmers of 
our brethren in those comers of the globe. 

Today we find a radical and fimdamental change 
in this situation. Every morning the Jewish news- 
paperman, publicist, communal and social worker, 
and, generally speaking, every man and woman in- 
terested in Jewish affairs, may find on his and her 
desk the bulletins of the J. T. A., which enable one 
to enter into communication and closer contact with 
J ews throughout the world. We are now in a posi- 
tion to learn daily of the important events in Jewish 
life everywhere within twenty-four hours or less. 
Every morning we may find in these bulletins some- 
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thing to inspire the journalist, the writer, the pub- 
licist, with ideas and themes for his articles on the 
most vital and live topics and problems of Jewish 
life. Every morning we may come across subjects 
that may call for action. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that aU 
the prominent Jewish political leaders and journal- 
ists (both Jews and Gentiles) have managed within 
six years fully to appreciate the value of the work 
done by the J. T. A. and to establish with it a 
permanent contact and generous cooperation. 

The disasters which have in recent years over- 
whelmed the Jewish inhabitants of the former Rus- 
sian Empire; the barring of much Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States; the prospects and the 
practical work for the economic revival of Pales- 
tine, — ^aU these things have nattiraUy intensified the 
gravitation among the Jews towards each other, 
north and south, east and west, in all the longitudes 
and latitudes of the earth. Jerusalem and New 
York, Johannesburg and Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro and Mexico City, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
as well as Warsaw, Kief, Kishinev and London, — 
they all are now daily attracting Jewish attention. 
The Jews have already managed to leave far be- 
hind the oppressive walls of their artificial ghettos, 
and the notorious “Pale of Settlement” belongs to 
the sad past. The vast firmament itself is now 
become the common roof under whose shade the 
Jews of the world may communicate and have inter- 
comse with one another, freely and unhindered. It 
is in providing the technical possibility of such in- 
tercomse that the. great merit of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency consists. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ECHO OF THE OLD DIASPOEA 

“Wee es christelt sich, so jtidelt sich.”- What an 
apt saying this is! It reflects a number of typical 
traits of the Jews in the various countries of the 
diaspora. 

An interminable number of political parties and 
national groupings used to be a characteristic phe- 
nomenon in the Russian Empire, especially during 
the period from 1903 up to the revolution of 1917. 

Side by side with the general Russian political 
parties, the various nationalities inhabiting the 
former Russian Empire, such as the Ukrainian, 
Tartar, Georgian, Lithuanian, Lettish, and so on, 
formed a vast number of independent national 
parties. It goes without saying that the Jewish 
people in Eastern Europe, as we have already had 
occasion to mention in greater detail previously in 
this book, likewise formed during the same period 
several specifically Jewish political parties. 

In the United States, on the other hand, with its 
two-party or, as was the case in the last general 
election, three-party system, all the different na- 
tional groups, and the Jewish among them, have 
adopted this originally British system of political 
party organization. All these various groups in 
this coxmtry have their own national organizations, 
associations, etc., but they do not form their own 
political parties, and they act as members of the 
American political parties, i.e. as American citizens. 
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At the same time, however, there are in the struc- 
ture of these Jewish organizations and associations 
in America certain peculiarities not to be found 
among the other nationalities in the United States. 
Among these peculiarities there is one, especially, 
which seems to be very characteristic and signifi- 
cant, but has not, apparently, attracted sufficient 
attention. It is the object of this chapter to discuss 
this characteristic featme of Jewish organized life 
in the United States. 

Among the inhabitants of the former Russian 
Empire there were quite a number of Greeks, many 
of whom emigrated to the United States. Still, no 
one has ever heard of a “Federation of Russian 
Greeks” or a “Union of Ukrainian Greeks” in the 
United States. Or, let us take another example. 
Poland, within its ethnographic boimdaries, formed 
before the World War part of three states — Russia, 
Austria and Germany. Still, did we ever hear of 
a division of the Polish group in the United States 
into separate “Federations” or “Unions” of Rus- 
sian, Austrian, or German Poles? 

The only foreign-bom group in the United States 
which actually does maintain separate federations 
or imions of that nature is the Jewish. We have 
here three separate Jewish “Federations” according 
to cov/ntry of origm: “The Federation of Ukrain- 
ian Jews,” “The Union of Polish Jews” and “The 
Federation of Rumanian Jews.” In addition to 
these, we have in this country a vast number of so- 
called “Landsmannschaften,” according to the 
towns and villages from which the members of these 
orfiranizations or their parents haiL 
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It is true, similar organizations or fraternities are 
to be found also among the Italians, Germans, etc., 
but these organizations are based on the principle 
of city of origin. But it will scarcely be possible to 
discover among the Germans such a thing as a 
“Moscow Landsmannschaft,” although Moscow al- 
ways had a large German colony, many members 
of which emigrated to America. Nor will it be 
possible to find such local organizations among the 
German colonists from the Volga region and 
Ukraine now in America. One may find quite a 
few such Germans from the former Russian Empire 
now in this country, yet there is no such thing as a 
German “Saratov Landsmannschaft” or a German 
“Kherson” or “Alexandrovsk” Club. 

How are we to explain this difference in the life 
of the various foreign-born groups of the United 
States? 

Apparently, the cause must be looked for in the 
fact that the Jewish nationality has lost its inde- 
pendent political existence as a separate state long 
ago. Having lived for centuries in the Crimea, 
Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Rumania, and so on, 
J ewry has managed to identify itself so intimately 
with the life of those coimtries that they have all 
come to be regarded by their Jewish citizens as 
their natural mother countries. As a matter of fact, 
it was uearly always due to restrictions in the en- 
joyment of the most elementary human rights and 
to persecution and massacres, that these Jews were 
compelled to leave behind their birthlands and emi- 
grate to America. 

It is a different matter when we come to consider 
the mentality and feelings of those nationalities 
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which have their own state or had been deprived of 
an independent state comparatively recently, such 
as Poland before the World War. These people, 
while in America, jSnd it perfectly natural to recon- 
cile their American citizenship with a sense of at- 
tachment, if not allegiance, to the state from which 
they originated. They simply ignore the period 
during which either they themselves or their parents, 
previous to their emigration to the United States, 
had lived ha a foreign coimtry, as, for instance, the 
Greeks and the Germans in Russia. 

The Jewish immigrants in the United States, 
however, are faced with the necessity of evolving 
some kind of synthesis, some kind of compromise 
between their allegiance to America and their own 
Jewish nationality, on the one hand, and their at- 
tachment to those places where they were bom 
and where they spent their childhood and youth 
and saw their parents bmied, on the other. 

These three different demands upon our alle- 
giance or attachment are caused by our unique 
position among other nations of the world. We 
are a people without a territory of our own, and so 
long as we shall not be able to establish for our- 
selves a national home in Palestine or at some other 
place, so long as there won’t be at least a tiny bit 
of land where the Jewish nationality could form a 
majority of the population, just so long our ab- 
normal condition is bound to continue and our de- 
nationalization is bound to increase at a geometrical 
ratio. For it is impossible to maintain a normal, 
sound, full-blooded national existence without a 
national center, without a national territory. 



CHAPTER XX 


OU> AUD NEW IMMIGEANTS EROM EASTERN EUROPE 

I 

Pretious to the War America appeared to the 
disfranchised and persecuted classes of Eastern 
European Jewry, who were only stepchildren in 
the former Russian Empire and Rumania, as a 
greatly cherished and desirable haven of refuge. 
Als for the more privileged classes of the Jewish 
population of Eastern Eirrope, they never took any 
particular interest in America. These privileged 
groups of wealthy, successful businessmen, lawyers, 
doctors, and professional classes, foxmd it compara- 
tively easy to make a comfortable living in the 
rather backward coimtries of Eastern Europe, with 
their ignorant, downtrodden peasantry and ridicu- 
lously cheap labor. These privileged classes could 
afford to live in sumptuous homes, and were able 
to maintain regular staffs of servants receiving 
beggarly wages and leading a semi-slavish life. 

This contrast between the privileged groups of 
the Eastern European Jewry and the poverty- 
stricken Jewish masses, who were groaning under 
the burdens of oppression and disfranchisement, 
represented, as it were, a faithful mirror of the 
whole system of despotic absolutism. 

In particular, it was the Jewish masses who 
found themselves in a condition much worse than 
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the Gentile peasants and workers. The restrictive 
legislation passed against the Jews of Russia in 
the beginning of the eighties of the past century- 
on the one hand, and anti-Semitism and pogroms 
on the other, were the first and foremost causes of 
Jewish wholesale emigration to the United States. 
Of course, the thing which attracted these Jewish 
immigrants was the fact that there was no inequality 
tolerated in the United States on the ground of 
race, creed, or color, and that it therefore afforded 
them equal opportunities in their struggle for ex- 
istence. 

As regards the better situated classes of Jewry, 
only few representatives of these classes emigrated 
to die United States. The well-to-do among them 
preferred to continue to enrich themselves -with 
that minimTim of effort which the backward coun- 
tries of Eastern Eiuope permitted. As for the 
intellectual classes, they were deterred from emi- 
grating by their intimate connection -wi-th Russian 
culture, their loyalty to their native coxmtry, and 
their firm conviction that it was only an insignifi- 
cant group of Russia’s ruling class which was re- 
sponsible for the reactionary and anti-Semitic 
policies of the Tsar’s government, — that the masses 
of the people would sooner or later rise in their 
might and overthrow this ruling caste. Generally 
speaking, people are likely to show a good deal of 
attachment to the place they were born in, and it 
is not so easy for a person to part with his accus- 
tomed domicile, where he spent his childhood and 
where his ancestors lie buried. 

The wealthy inhabitants of Eastern Emrope, 
Gentiles as well as Jews, used to make yearly trips 
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to the health resorts of Austria and Germany. 
They enjoyed themselves in Paris, rested in 
Svdtzerland, and had the opportunity to admire the 
works of art and classical antiquity in Italy. This 
was one way in which they spent their money. As 
for earning money, these favored representatives of 
the pre-war Eastern- Emopean bourgeoisie pre- 
ferred to do so only in countries like Russia and 
Rumania, with their backward, almost slave-like 
peasantry and cheap labor, with their indolent, 
sleepy, luxury-loving landlords, and their corrupt 
oflSeials, always looking for bribes. 

“America is a good coimtry for destitute pro- 
letarians,” was the usual saying among this self- 
satisfied bomgeoisie. “America is a country where 
everybody is compelled to labor hard in the sweat of 
his brow.” 

And so only those among the poverty-stricken 
elements of Eastern Europe who did not fear stren- 
uous toil and found themselves imable to bear any 
longer the burdens of oppression^ insults, contempt, 
and restrictions, streamed to the United States. 

The peasants of Great Russia, Ukraine, Poland, 
Lithuania, and other parts of the former Russian 
Empire settled in large numbers in the United 
States as farmers, farm laborers, and workers in 
factories, nulls, and mines. The first generation of 
these immigrants preserved its original ways of 
living, associating mostly with their own country- 
men. The second generation, however, as may be 
seen from past and present experience, adopts 
American culture and becomes completely Ameri- 
canized. 

Peculiar psychological traits were observed 
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among those large masses of Jewish immigrants 
which landed in American ports since the beginning 
of the eighties of the past century up to the out- 
break of the World War, forming a considerable 
majority of the Jewish population of the United 
States. 

Having gone through experiences such as nightly 
raids by the police, and other outrages and persecu- 
tions which formed an inseparable part of the Jews’ 
life imder the Tsarist regime, these people re- 
garded America as a veritable paradise. Many of 
them, landing on American soil, in their enthusiasm 
and joy actually bent down and kissed the ground 
upon which they stepped. Having become citizens 
of the coimtry which gave them rights in addition to 
duties, all these former stepchildren and outcasts 
of the Romanov Empire and Rumania quickly 
formed a very strong attachment for their adopted 
country. The American patriotism of these old, 
pre-war Jewish immigrants is a /act which has been 
demonstrated in all phases of Jewish life in 
America. 

The Great War and the Russian revolution of 
1917 brought about radical changes in the political 
life of Eastern Europe. On the ruins of the Rus- 
sian Empire there arose new states: Poland, Fin- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia. On the re- 
maining territories of the former Empire, following 
a long period of chaos, anarchy, and national up- 
risings in Ukraine, the Caucasus, and other sections 
of the country, there was established the Soviet 
Government. All those who did not care to submit 
to the Soviet rule and had the slightest opportunity 
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to leave the country emigrated to Western Europe 
and to the United States. 

It is obvious that this class of emigrants was com- 
posed entirely of city inhabitants. As for the peas- 
ants, they could not, under existing conditions, seU 
out their farms and flee. On the other hand, we 
must consider that the rmal population is naturally 
less mobile and less adaptable in overcoming the 
difficulties and obstacles standing in the way of 
emigrating to far-away coxmtries. As for the city 
mhabitants, and especially the intellectual classes, 
only a few among them now belong to the privileged 
class who happen to be leaders or high officials of 
ibe Soviet Government, either as fanatics of the 
Bolshevist theory or simply as abnormal characters 
glor3rmg in their newly acquired power and 
aflfiuence. 

Aside from these insignificant exceptions, the 
overwhelming majority of the intellectual classes 
who foxmd themselves xmder the power of the Soviet 
Government were reduced to a condition of des- 
perate poverty, deprived of all opportunity of earn- 
ing any kind of living, of educating their children, 
or carrying on any civilized existence at all. This 
is a matter of common knowledge — we need not 
dwell upon this tragedy here. 

Particularly hard has been the lot of the Eastern 
European bourgeoisie during the last years, ac- 
customed as they have been to hve in luxury, and 
having no idea of manual labor. And yet the full 
force of the persecution by the Soviet authorities 
was from the very beginning directed against this 
very class. The result was that they began to flee 
from Russia, Ukraine, White Russia, the Crimea, 
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and the Caucasus to foreign coimtries, at least in 
those cases where they had been able to conceal 
successfully some fragment of their former wealth, 
in the form of money or jewelry, which enabled 
them to bribe the Soviet officials to obtain permis- 
sion to leave the coxmtry, and to defray the ex- 
penses of the trip. A majority of these Jewish and 
non- Jewish refugees may now be foxmd living in 
Germany, Austria, France, and other European 
coimtries. A very small proportion of these people 
has been left with the necessary means of sub- 
sistence, living, if at all, by the remnants of money 
or jewelry they have managed to carry out of Rus- 
sia, and partly on deposits that may still be left to 
their account in some of the foreign banks from 
before the revolution. 

The mass of these refugees, however, is eking 
out a miserable existence without hope or prospects, 
since it is practically impossible for them to find 
employment, especially at manual labor, under 
present conditions in Western Europe. 

Some of these “has-beens” were fortunate enough 
to make their way to the United States before the 
new Immigration Law of July 1, 1924, went into 
effect. These former Russian landlords, officials, 
and Jewish as well as non-Jewish capitalists, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, representatives of the liberal 
professions, offer an entirely new type of immigrant 
in this country, vdth an altogether different men- 
tality, diametrically opposed to that of the immi- 
grant who came here before the War. 

In the following part of this chapter we shall try 
to describe this new type of Jewish immigrant from 
Eastern Europe, and endeavor to characterize 
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properly his thoughts, hopes, sentiments, and eX' 
periences. 


II 

Among the Eastern European Jewish immi- 
grants of the new t3rpe there is only one group that 
finds employment without much trouble. This 
fortxmate group is made up of musicians and 
singers, men as well as women. For these people 
it is sufficient that they be able to play half-way 
tolerably some kind of musical instrument, or that 
they have a fair singing voice, to find engagements 
with the innumerable orchestras and theatres of 
New York and other large centers in the United 
States. And if matters are somewhat harder for 
singers, they nonetheless find it easy to make a 
Mving by giving private lessons and private con- 
certs. 

The next group of new immigrants to whom the 
struggle for existence might have been compara- 
tively easy is composed of physicians and dentists. 
Here, however, they are confronted with an ob- 
stacle which most of the States place in the way of 
foreign practitioners, — ^the demand that they pass 
examinations for their diplomas at American 
schools and universities. 

All other groups among the Jewish “new immi- 
grants” are absolutely unadjusted to American 
conditions. The merchant, lawyer, engineer, news- 
paperman — ^none of these classes of recent immi- 
grants are able to find suitable employment in this 
coimtry. At every turn these people are certain to 
find themselves handicapped by either a total or 
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partial ignorance of the English language, which 
is of course the most indispensable condition to suc- 
cessful work in these particular vocations. The 
Eastern European merchant and broker, especially, 
cannot hope to compete here with the native busi- 
nessman, who knows the ground thoroughly and is, 
after all, more clever and energetic. As for lawyers 
or engineers, their case is, for the time being, al- 
most hopeless, since they are confronted with purely 
formal obstacles which make it impossible for them 
to practice their former professions for at least the 
first five years in this country. 

The result has been that all these people, all these 
representatives of what used to be the bourgeois 
classes in Russia, Ukraine, and other countries of 
Eastern Europe, find themselves compelled to en- 
gage in pmely manual labor. Today we find them 
employed as dishwashers and waiters in restaurants 
and hotels, assistants and clerks in stores, and in 
the none too easy occupation of newspaper vendors. 

It is obvious that this change of fortxme cannot 
seem pleasant to this class of immigrants. This 
holds especially true of those among them who are 
no longer yoimg in years, and therefore find it a 
real hardship to readjust themselves to a new en- 
vironment. Needless to say, many of these new- 
comers have not much good to speak for America. 
Not all of them possess the necessary mental poise 
and insight to be fair and to admit that- it is not the 
fault of America that they are suffering hardships 
here, but the fault of that catastrophe which has 
overwhelmed the former Russian Empire as the 
result of centuries of oppression and slavery, war. 
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revolution, and the ensuing anarchy and Bol- 
shevism. 

In this break-up of their accustomed modes of 
existence, of their old and deeply rooted habits and 
prejudices, we have to look for one of the principal 
reasons which explain the peculiar mentality of the 
immigrants of the newest type. 

Another source of their bitterness and complaints 
against American conditions lies m their isolation 
from the true Jewish environment, from the Jewish 
masses. Like American assimilated Jews, they do 
not speak or read Yiddish. They settle in such 
parts of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other Jewish centers, where there are very few 
Jews. Having little chance to enter Gentile Ameri- 
can circles, they are also deprived of mutual com- 
munication and intercourse with the old Jewish im- 
migrant masses of America, where they could find 
so much warmth and spiritual comfort. 

We might cite a great many examples showing 
how prejudiced and unfair is the attitude of these 
new immigrants toward conditions as they find them 
in this coimtry. But the scope of the present chap- 
ter does not permit anything more Ihan a few of 
the most characteristic lUustrations of what one may 
see and hear among these latter-day “green-horns.’’ 

Along 72nd street, gomg from Broadway toward 
Central Park, walk two richly dressed ladies long 
past the first bloom of youth, conversing in Rus- 
sian. The experienced observer sees at once that 
both are Jewesses belonging to the once wealthy 
Russian bourgeoisie, and now wearing out the re- 
mains of their expensive wardrobes. The one com- 
plains bitterly to the other about some mutual 
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friend. “He has been completely Americanized 1” 
she exclaims, in a tone of unmistakable disapproval 
for this “strange” behavior of their friend. One 
feels plainly that both these ladies continue to re- 
gard old Russia, vdth its despotic regime, its anti- 
Semitism and pogroms, as the most desirable place 
to live in, as almost the Promised Land itself. For 
over there they had been real Baryni^ real “ladies,” 
with the fat of the land at their command; but here 
— ^well, here they cannot even afford the luxury of 
keeping servants. 

Another illustration: A former Russian- Jewish 
newspaperman complains about America. He is 
peeved because the editors of the Russian and 
Jewish newspapers in New York refuse to answer 
his letters. “There I Here you have your America 1” 
he exclaims, speaking to the present writer. His 
attention was then called to the fact that the persons 
who were remiss in answering his epistles were by 
no means native Americans, but that they arrived 
here only a few years ago. It was pointed out to 
him that the genuine Americans, or those natural- 
ized long ago, are always sure to be prompt with 
their replies. 

Again, another case in point: A Jewish immi- 
grant who had been an engineer in Russia com- 
plains: “There is no respect for the intelligentsia, 
as a class, in America.” Now, as a matter of fact, 
he is right, but oioly in so far as the fact of having 
graduated from a university in America means 
very little in your social standing, while in Russia 
that would have given a privileged social as well 
as legal standing even to a Jew. But this person 
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seems absolutely incapable of realizing that it is 
precisely in this absence of specially privileged 
classes that the genuine democratic spirit of Amer- 
ica is most clearly shown. 

One more illustration: A prominent Russian 
singer, a former actress of the Imperial Theatres, 
daughter of a weU-known Jewish savant and law- 
yer, whom I met in New York, tries to persuade me 
that Yiddish is not a language but a bad jargon. 
All my attempts to contradict her are futile. She 
cites one of the most authoritative ‘ Yiddishists” in 
America, who claims that Yiddish “vdll exist not 
more than 20 or 30 years, and wiU disappear after 
that without any trace.” 

I call her attention to the fact that we love every- 
thing that is near and dear to us, even knowing 
that it is not going to last forever. “We know, for 
instance,” I tell her, “that our parents are not 
going to live forever, and still we love and esteem 
them.” I reproach her for being far from Jewry, 
and I point out that this is why she does not like 
or appreciate all that is so dear to Jewry. 

My remarks were answered by her in the usual 
way of the assimilated Russian- Jewish intellectual. 
“There is only one real Jewish tongue — that is 
Hebrew, which I don’t oppose,” said the diva. 
“Yiddish, however, is a cacophony,” — ^and she cited 
some banal examples of “non-euphonious” Yiddish 
words, such as are always cited, with a similar 
object, by the Russian anti-Semites. 

“Why does Chaim hurt your musical ear,” I 
asked her, “While Don Chaime, (the name of a 
prominent Spaniard), sounds pleasant to you? 
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Why do you dislike the Jewish name Leiba, while 
the Leib-medic or Leih-guard of Tsarist Russian 
terminology pleases you?” 

A final illustration: We have before us a certain 
prominent intellectual who can boast of a substan- 
tial past as a Jewish public leader in Russia. He 
pours out his woes because he is unable here to 
obtain a stipend for his son, who is finishing his edu- 
cation at Columbia University. “In Russia,” he 
laments, “the son of an intellectual and communal 
worker or public leader would not have been left 
without assistance, and the community would have 
seen to it that he got a stipend.” “True,” his friend 
agrees. “But in Russia the children of the poor 
masses were hardly able to attend even the primary 
schools. Here, in America, higher education is 
considered largely as a luxury accessible either to 
the rich or to those hard-working, energetic students 
who work their way through the university. On the 
other hand, education in the primary and secondary 
schools in America is entirely free to all children, 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. Where did we 
have anything like that in Russia?” 

It is doubtful whether anything will ever change 
the viewpoint of these latter-day immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. Their situation is positively 
tragic, for they are like trees uprooted by a hurri- 
cane from their native soil and flung upon strange 
shores in which they refuse to acclimatize them- 
selves. Or, as an old Russian saying has it, “De- 
parted from one shore, but not landed upon 
another.” 

It may be that among the children of these “new 
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immigrants” growing up in this country there will 
be found good timber for future American citizen- 
ship. The overwhelming majority of them, how- 
ever, are definitely lost to Jewry, like So much de- 
nationalized dust. 
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